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VIVES AND MONTAIGNE AS EDUCATORS 


F, 
The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Louisiana 


D ; eemenesros of Montaigne, in an excess of zeal for his reputation as 

educational reformer, have claimed for him the honor of being 
“the first thinker to develop the truths of the ages into a connected, though 
not formal system of education.’* In refutation of such a claim one has 
but to present Juan Luis Vives, Spaniard and scholar, whose De Tradendis 
Disciplinis, published in 1531, two years before the birth of Montaigne, 
with his De Institutione Feminae Christianae (1523), his De Anima et Vita 
(1538), and Linguae Latinae Exercitatio (1538), offers a connected and 
complete system of educational theory and practice. Moreover, that system 
embraces the basic principles popularized by Montaigne, so that it is inter- 
esting to speculate whether indeed Montaigne, in addition to yielding 
priority to Vives, must not also admit indebtedness. In the present paper 
the similarities in ideas in the systems of the two men are presented to 
indicate the probability of such indebtedness. 

Vives was no obscure pedagogue, but a humanist scholar of distinction, 
one in the triumvirate of original thinkers, which included also Erasmus 
and Budé,? whose works constituted an early and powerful expression of 
the Renaissance in Europe. The impress of Vives was felt particularly in 
England, whither he was brought in 1523 under the aegis of Cardinal 
Wolsey and where he enjoyed a position of singular eminence, holding 
pensions under both Henry VIII and Catharine of Aragon. He remained 
in England for six years and during that time had active direction of the 
education of the Princess Mary and, more important, held a chair as lec- 
turer at the University of Oxford. It was not coincidence, therefore, that 


*Michel Eyquem de Montaigne, The Education of Children, selected, translated, 
and annotated by L. E. Rector, New York, 1899, 13. 

*Sir Thomas More, in a letter to Erasmus, comments on the elegance and knowl- 
edge of Vives. In answer Erasmus writes that Vives is “... one of the number of 
those who will overshadow the name of Erasmus.” See Foster Watson, Vives: On 
Education, a translation of the De Tradendis Disciplinis, Cambridge, 1913, “Intro- 
duction,” xxii, xxiii. Watson cites Erasmi Epistolae, col. 642 C. (1642 ed.). 

Schott’s evaluation of the three men, as given by Watson, was that “Budaeus held 
the palm in mental ability, Erasmus in literary resource of expression, and Vives in 
the soundness of his judgment.” Op. cit., xxiv. Watson cites as his reference 
Majansius’s Life of Vives, Vives Opera, I, 41. 

*Foster Watson, editor, Vives and the Renascence Education of Women, New 
York, 1912, 1, 2, 13, 20. 
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the trends in advanced pedagogy in seventeenth-century and eighteenth- 
century England followed pedagogical principles he had outlined, and that 
the distinctive reforms in educational practice advanced by England’s out- 
standing writers, by Richard Mulcaster, Roger Ascham, and Francis 
Bacon, were innovations he had advocated. Among these were: the use of 
the vernacular, the organization of teachers’ meetings and parent- 
teacher associations, the establishment of academies (which were the pe- 
culiar preachments of Mulcaster) ; adaptation of the master’s methods to 
the pupil’s ability, emphasis on gentleness, a plea for recreation, the reduc- 
tion of grammar study, the use of notebooks (which were reforms identi- 
fied with Ascham) ; and the use of the inductive method (which was the 
distinctive contribution of Bacon).* Mulcaster acknowledged his indebted- 
ness, and the others hardly could have denied theirs, although in the 
England of their day it was impolitic to boast of it. In France Vives’s 
immediate heir was Rabelais. C. L. Michaud, in an illuminating article on 
“Luis Vives and Rabelais’ Pedagogy,” makes this observation : 


. . . the impression left after reading the De Tradendis Disciplinis is that all 
the main pedagogical principles advocated by Rabelais in his education of 
Gargantua, with the exception of his training in the art of chivalry . . . had 
been fully developed by Luis Vives three years before the appearance of the 
Frenchman’s work.® 


That Vives has not been accorded in the popular mind the recognition he 
deserved for the undoubtedly tremendous influence he exerted is accounted 
for by the facts that he was a Spaniard and that Spain, with all things 
Spanish, suffered loss in prestige with her neighbors as her kings, Charles 
V and Philip II, persisted in their unpopular diplomatic policies. In Eng- 
land Vives was the victim also of a personal grudge, since in the divorce 
proceedings between Henry VIII and Catharine of Aragon he was aligned, 
although not actively, with his compatriot, the Queen. He thus incurred the 
animosity of the King, who imprisoned him and later banished him from 
England.® But if the fame of Vives was premiaturely obscured his ideas 
lived on. 

Montaigne was thirteen years old at the time of Vives’s death, and was 
not unfamiliar with his work, for in the essay entitled “De la force de 
l’imagination” he cited Vives and his commentary on Augustine’s “City 


“Watson, Vives: On Education, xxxv, liii, c, cii, cxv ff. 53-55, 62; also Adolfo 
Bonilla y San Martin, Luis Vives y la filosofia del Renacimiento, Madrid, 1929, II, 
334 ff. 

*C. L. Michaud, “Luis Vives and Rabelais’ Pedagogy,” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, XXXVIII, 1923, 423. 

* Watson, Vives: On Education, xxx ff. 
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of God.”’ That Montaigne also knew the educational treatises is a matter 
of conjecture, for he makes no direct reference to any one of them; how- 
ever, the similarity of ideas is so pronounced as to preclude any other 
probability. To make this statement is not to malign Montaigne, for he 
himself disclaimed originality. 


Je m’en vay, escorniflant par cy par 1a des livres les sentences qui me plaisent, 
non pour les garder, car je n’ay point de gardoires, mais pour les transporter 


en cettuy-cy, ou, 4 vray dire, elles ne sont plus miennes qu’en leur premiere 
place.® 


Indeed, what Delaruelle said of Rabelais could be said perhaps with equal 
truth of Montaigne, that “his most daring ideas were not the product of 
personal thought but a reproduction of contemporary humanistic expres- 
sions.”® If that be so, the pedagogical ideas of Juan Luis Vives represented 


a magnificent part of that heritage of the Renaissance that Montaigne had 
to draw upon. 


With Vives, the end of education was the Summum Bonum, God ;?° 


Montaigne, less impregnated with religion, called it virtue ;** but for both 
the result was a utilitarian education. Vives expressed it thus: 


Es, por tanto, el fruto y objeto de todos nuestros estudios, que una vez 
aprendidas las artes que han de servir en la vida, las ejerzamos para el 
bienestar ptiblico; ello nos trae una recompensa inmortal, no de dinero, favor 
0 goces presentes, que son pasajeros, indignos de inspirarnos obras o ideas 
buenas, y mas atin de cambiar por tan vil precio tales dones divinos.’? 


As a corollary both emphasized content versus style. Said Montaigne: 


"Pierre Villey-Desmeserets, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, 1, Paris, 1922, 129. 
Pierre Villey-Desmeserets, in his Les sources et l’évolution des essais de Montaigne, 
Paris, 1908, I, 73, 157, 223, mentions several borrowings from this work but adds, 237, 
that he knows of no other work by the same author from which Montaigne may 
have borrowed. 

*Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, I, 175. 

* Michaud, op. cit., 419. 

* José Ontafién, Vives: tratado de la ensefianza, Madrid, no date, 7, 142. See also 
Watson, Vives: On Education, 16-17, 34, 167; Joannis Ludovici Vivis Valentini, 
De Disciplinis, Coloniae, 1536, 235, 333-334; Joannis Ludovici Vivis Valentini, De 
Disciplinis, Lugduni, 1551, 219, 230-231, 311-312, The Latin editions here cited were 
made available to me through the microfilm services of the New York Public 
Library and the Boston Public—Harvard University Libraries, respectively. Hereafter 
I shall refer to them simply as C and L. 

* Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, I, 182. 

* Ontafién, op. cit., 250. The C, 407, reads: “Hic es ergo studiorum omnium fructus, 
hic scopus, ut quaesitis artibus uitae profuturis, eas in bonum publicum exerceamus, 
unde merces immortalis consequitur: non ad pecuniam, non ad presentem gratia aut 
delitias, quae fluxe & momentaneae sunt.” L reads the same as C except for an occa- 
sional variation in spelling. 
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Mais que nostre disciple soit bien pourveu de choses, les parolles ne suivront 
que trop... 


and Vives, while conceding the importance of good form, declared that if 
he must choose between the two he preferred 


... impure and faulty speech, concerned with great and lofty material, rather 
than the most elegant and ornate language elaborate over trifles.%* 


On the same premises both condemned pedantry, Vives in a characteris- 
tically cool manner,** Montaigne fiercely and contemptuously.” 
Vives advanced the democratic ideal that opportunities should be open 


to all, rich or poor, who could profit by them ;?* and Montaigne, in theory, 
agreed with him: 


. .. il faut colloquer les enfans non selon les facultez de leur pere, mais selon 
les facultez de leur ame."* 


Yet his very system of private instruction negated the possibility of achiev- 
ing such an objective. His education was a rich man’s luxury. 

Both held the modern concept of education as embracing the whole man, 
physical, moral and mental, and as being coterminous with life.** Taking 
cognizance of the fact that habits begin in infancy, they stressed the im- 
portance of early training, Vives recommending such training in the 
home with the mother as teacher (hence his insistence on education for 
women), Montaigne favoring sending the child away under a tutor, on the 
grounds that home influences interfered with discipline. 

The inductive method was recommended, explicitly in Vives”® and im- 


*Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, I, 217. 

* Watson, Vives: On Education, cxxx. Watson quotes from De Causis Corruptarum 
Artium, Vives Opera, VI, 180. The C, 168, reads: “Sed certi si detur optio, quis 
non malit multo immundum, spurcumq(ue) magnis de rebus, atq(ue) excellentibus 
sermonem, quam de nugis comptissimum atque ornatissimum?” Except for differences 
in spelling L, 156, agrees with the above. 

* Ontafién, op. cit., 242-243; Watson, Vives: On Education, 272-274; C, 400-401; 
L, 374-376. 

*To him there was nothing more disgusting than the spectacle of the conceited 
blockhead who has gained nothing from fifteen years of study but a smattering of 
Latin and Greek. “Il en devoit rapporter l’ame pleine, il ne l’en rapporte que 
bouffie; et I’a seulement enflée au lieu de la grossir.” Villey, Les essais de Michel 
de Montaigne, I, 177. Also op. cit., 211. 

* Watson, Vives: On Education, cliii. 

* Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, I, 209. 

* Ontafién, op. cit., 241-242; Watson, Vives: On Education, 272-273; C, 400; L, 
374-375; Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, I, 186-228. 

* By that method he explained the origins of the arts and sciences and with it 
provided the basis for a new philosophy of education. Watson called Vives’s Educa- 
tional Origins “the first modern attempt to read the past history of the race in terms 
of an interpretation of experience.” 
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plicitly in Montaigne, as the preferred method of instruction. As a first 
corollary to it Vives propounded his principle of self-activity, a principle 
popularized by Montaigne in the maxim “Learn to do by doing” ;** and 
following that principle both advocated educational games and emphasized 


the importance of play. Their common position was stated admirably by 
Montaigne: 


Je trouve que nos plus grands vices prennent leur ply de nostre plus tendre 


enfance, et que nostre principal gouvernement est entre les mains des 
nourrices.?” 


All the precepts on honor, he declared, were not sufficient to offset ugly 
propensities springing from cheating at ten-pins. As a second corollary, 
both advocated training the judgment instead of the memory, by replacing 
abstract intellectual inquiry with knowledge based on experience.”* 

On fundamental concepts of the aim and scope in education and of 
preferred methods in instruction the interpretations of Montaigne were 
parallel to those of Luis Vives; they were parallel also on other miscellane- 
ous particulars. Both insisted on the senses as the best teacher. Both urged 
a correlated instruction based on the principle of the association of ideas.* 
Both condemned harsh methods in discipline, Vives having his youth led 
by the gentle hand of love, but, strict churchman that he was, having the 
rod of discipline before the eyes and around the back—just in case,”* 
Montaigne progressing to the more modern concept, with the “bloody birch 
rods” nowhere in sight, with the schoolroom a pleasant bower, and the 
master gentle, noble, kind: 


J’accuse toute violence en l’education d’une ame tendre, qu’on dresse pour 
Vhonneur et la liberté . . . et tiens que ce qui ne se peut faire par la raison, 
et par prudence et adresse, ne se faict jamais par la force.*® 


* Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, I, 193 ff. 

Ibid., 139. 

* See Ontafién, op. cit., 142-147; Watson, Vives: On Education, 166-171; C, 332-337; 
L, 311-314. Also, see Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, I, 182-183. Montaigne 
admired the Persian system. “La facgon de leur discipline, c’estoit leur faire des 
questions sur le jugement des hommes et de leurs actions . . . et les instruire, non 
par ouir dire, mais par l’essay de l’action, . . . non seulement de preceptes et 
parolles, mais principalement d’exemples et d’oeuvres, afin que ce ne fut pas une 
science en leur ame, mais sa complexion et habitude; que ce ne fut pas un acquest, 
mais une naturelle possession.” 

* José Ontafién, Vives: tratado del alma, Madrid, 1923, Bk. II, ch. VIII, 132-141; 
Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, Il, 349 ff. 

* Ontafién, Vives: tratado de la ensefianza, 55; Watson, Vives: On Education, 
71. C, 271, reads: “Quae si fiant, disciplinae uirga perpetuo ante oculos pueri, & circi 
dorsum uersabitur: quod praecipuum illius aetatis bonum atque imprimis salutare 4 
Solomone sapiente ponitur.” L, 254, is essentially the same. 

* Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, II, 80. 
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Both put a value on recreation as an aid to learning. Vives was particularly 
zealous on this point: 


Siendo nuestras fuerzas fisicas y espirituales, no sdélo limitadas, sino muy 
débiles de suyo, es menester que tengan algiin reparo y descanso si han de 
continuar mas tiempo empleadas en el trabajo; pues de no ser asi, pronto se 
agotarian, quedando sin poderse utilizar en absoluto. Por eso hay que procurar 
a los nifios frecuentes ejercicios corporales, como un suplemento y acumulo 
de vigor necesarios en esa edad; asi, no se debe abrumarlos demasiado ni 
imponerles tareas con angustiosa premura; antes bien, tolerarles cierta laxitud 
de intensidad, para evitar “que empiecen aborreciendo los estudios antes de 
amarlos”; aunque tampoco de modo que se distraigan en placeres ilicitos que 
contribuyan a odiar mas aquéllos. 

De un admirable cardcter de libertad esta dotado el ingenio humano; 
permite que se le ejercite, pero no que se le obligue; se consigue facilmente de 
él muchas cosas, y se le arrancan con violencia pocas y con mal éxito.?” 


Finally, both agreed on the adaptation of educational training to the apti- 
tudes of the child. If a boy is a fool, said Montaigne, 


. . + je n’y trouve autre remede, sinon que de bonne heure son gouverneur 
lestrangle, s'il est sans tesmoins, ou qu’on le mette patissier dans quelque 
bonne ville, fust-il fils d’un duc. ... 


Vives suggested a practical method for meeting this problem and for thus 
saving time and expense in schooling, by allowing several months for ob- 
servation, after a child enrolled in a school, in order to determine what 
instruction that child could profit by.” 

From the above comparisons it is obvious that in his educational theories 
Montaigne deviated but slightly from the pattern established by Luis Vives. 
His practical application of those theories in a workable school system, 
however, was different. 

Montaigne may be said, indeed, to lack a system, for his plan is indi- 
vidualistic. He would have no traffic with academies or colleges which, he 
contended, turned out pedants and robots, corrupted morals, and, by the 


* Ontafién, Vives: tratado de la ensefianza, 101-102. An approximation to this is 
found in C, 305, and L, 284-285. I quote from the former: “Sed quatenus & animorum 
& corporum nostrorum uires no solum finitae sunt, uerum imbecillae admodum ac 
tenues, concedendae sunt illis quaedam refectiones ac reparationes, ut diutius labori 
sufficiant: alioqui exiguo tempore exhaustae, nihil deinceps ualerent. Exercitamenta 
corporii crebra sint in pueris, nam ¢tas illa incrementis indiget, ac confirmatione 
roboris. idcirco nec premendi sunt nimium, nec ad opus urgendi, sed permittenda 
laxamenta intentionis, ne studia odisse incipiat, priusquam amare: sic tamé ut ne 
ad spurcas uoluptates delabatur, unde studia ipsa, infestius oderit. Mirae libertatis 
est humanum ingenium, exerceri se patitur, cogi non patitur: multa ab eo facile 
impetres, pauca & infeliciter extorqueas.” 

* Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, I, 209. 

* Ontafién, Vives: tratado de la ensefianza, 57; Watson, Vives: On Education, 73; 
C, 272; L, 254. 
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very regimentation necessary in them, made learning a task, not a pleasure 
(for even recreation, delightful in itself, lost its flavor when docketed into 
class-periods).*° Home training, too, he disparaged. Instead, he recom- 
mended choosing a proper tutor and turning the child over to him to be 
molded, sending the child to the tutor, not bringing the tutor to the home. 
Under his plan, lessons, occurring accidentally and correlated with the 
child’s experiences, would, he believed, slip by easily and insensibly, and 
manners, behavior, and bearing would be cultivated at the same time as the 
mind.** 

Instruction would be practical, with the world as the textbook, with 
history to supply discipline of the judgment, and travel to supply a correc- 
tive of provincialism. Liberal studies were to come first, since from them 
one learned how to live and die well; then logic, physics, geometry, and 
rhetoric.’ Lessons were to take the form of a talk or of reading, with 
the student approaching the author directly, or, on occasion, with the tutor 
giving the student the gist of the work.** Above all, study was to be made 
easy and pleasant.** 

This plan was essentially individualistic and essentially aristocratic. 
Montaigne made no provision for the masses. 

Vives, on the other hand, outlined a plan for a comprehensive school 
system, not unlike democratic systems in practice today, that provided for 
public schools in every township and an academy in every province. The 
public schools, which were to be supported by the state and to be free from 
all church control, were to supply the elementary training, with transition 
from them to the academy dependent not on length of stay in the elemen- 
tary school but on progress of the individual student.** The academy, which 
Vives described as 


... tna reunién y convenio de personas doctas al par que buenas congregadas 
para hacer iguales a ellos a todos cuantos alli acudiesen para aprender.** 


was to serve adults as well as youths. Its professors, chosen by delegated 
wise men of the academy, would receive salaries from the state. Its stu- 
dents, after they had gained experience, would be eligible to become pro- 


* Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, I, 213. 

™ Ibid., 212-214. 

* Ibid., 36-37, 195-207. 

* Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, I, 193, 206. 

Ibid., 228. 

* Ontafién, Vives: tratado de la ensefiansa, 56; Watson, Vives: On Education, 
72; C, 272; L, 254. 

* Ontafién, Vives: tratado de la ensefianza, 48. See also Watson, Vives: On Edu- 
cation, 63-64; L, 248. A close parallel to the Spanish reading is found in C, 266: 
“Haec est uera academia, scilicet conuentus, & consensus hominum doctorum pariter 
& honorum cégregatorum ad tales reddendos eos, qui illuc disciplinae gratia uenerint.” 
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fessors; and its professors, after a testing period before public audiences, 
could aspire to degrees of master and doctor. Among other specifications 
for the academy was a suitable site, described as a pleasant spot, on the 
outskirts of a village, quiet, healthful, and separated from distractions such 
as ducal courts, public highways, and girls.*’ Such, essentially, were the 
famous Dissenters’ Academies of eighteenth-century England. 

The proposed curriculum included nature study, history, and languages. 
Nature study, which Vives held to be the best approach to a knowledge of 
God, was reckoned as of peculiar importance. For it, as for all other sub- 
jects, the inductive method was prescribed, on his conviction, often re- 
peated, that one learned of life not through the dictums of the ancients, 
however wise, but through one’s own acquaintance with it.** A general 
sketch of universal history and of ancient geography was required of every 
student. Vives was interested in the psychological aspects of such study, in 
disclosing the nature of mankind, his affections, and his passions, as an aid 
in developing rational judgment; for that reason he advocated clean-cut 
distinctions between history and myth and a just appraisal of moral values, 
with wars and intrigues dealt with briefly and no glorification made of 
military exploits.** Consistent with his philosophy, Vives submitted lan- 
guage study also to the test of usefulness. He conceived of languages as 
but a tool for the expression of thought, and correspondingly subordinated 
it, reducing grammar study to a minimum and teaching Latin, as well as 
the vernacular, by reading and speaking it. He proposed, moreover, a 
revolutionary plan later adhered to by Montaigne“ and still later by Locke, 
of reversing the order of instruction to put the vernacular first, modern 
foreign languages second, and Latin and Greek last.** He saw the need for 
a universal language for the scholar in order to facilitate the spread of 
knowledge; and for that he advocated Latin, since many scholars already 
spoke it and much valuable material was included in it. Early training he 
conceived to be essential in the forming of correct speech-habits, and for 
this reason he insisted that not only parents but nurse-maids be educated. 


* Ontafién, Vives: tratado de la ensefianza, 39-72; Watson, Vives: On Education, 
53-89; C, 259-284; L, 242-265. 

* Ontafién, Vives: tratado de la ensefianza, 19-21; Watson, Vives: On Education, 
30-31; C, 244-245; L, 227-228. 

* Ontafién, Vives: tratado de la ensefiansa, 21, 202-207; Watson, Vives: On Edu- 
cation, 31, 231-236; C, 245, 373-377; L, 228, 349-353. 

“ Watson, Vives: On Education, cxxxii; Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, 
I, 222-224. 

“ Ontafién, Vives: tratado de la ensefianza, 71-96; Watson, Vives: On Education, 
88-115; C, 285-301; L, 266-281. 

“ Ontafién, Vives: tratado de la ensefianza, 74-76; Watson, Vives: On Education, 
91-92; C, 285-287; L, 266-67. 
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Montaigne, on similar grounds, recommended that the pupil be early put 
under his tutor. 


Under Vives’s plan provision was made for the education of women. In 
this particular he was well in advance of contemporary thought. Montaigne, 


who was a generation after him, still held the reactionary old-world view 
that woman had need of little learning: 


Que leur faut-il, que vivre aymées et honnorées? . . . Si toutesfois il leur 
fache de nous ceder en quoy que ce soit, et veulent par curiosité avoir part 
aux livres, la poésie est un amusement propre 4 leur besoin: c’est un art 
follastre et subtil, desguisé, parlier, tout en plaisir, tout en montre, comme 
elles. Elles tireront aussi diverses commoditez de l'histoire. En la philosophie, 
de la part qui sert a la vie, elles prendront les discours qui les dressent 4 juger 
de nos humeurs et conditions, 4 se deffendre de nos trahisons, 4 regler la 
temerité de leurs propres desirs, 4 ménager leur liberté, alonger les plaisirs 
de la vie, et 4 porter humainement l’inconstance d’un serviteur, la rudesse 
d'un mary et l’importunité des ans et des rides; et choses semblables, Voila, 
pour le plus, la part que je leur assignerois aux sciences.“ 


The views of Vives were set forth in his De Institutione Feminae 
Christianae, written in 1523, which he dedicated to Catharine of Aragon, He 
opined that woman was “de natura animal enfermo ... y puede ser muy 
ligeramente engafiado. . . ,”** and therefore advised that her reading be 
limited to innocuous stories, little science, and a great deal of the Scrip- 
tures, of stories of the saints, and of philosophy recommending particularly 
authors like St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Cyprian, Hilary, 
Gregory, Plato, Cicero, and Seneca :** 


when she shall be taught to read, let those books be taken in hand that may 
teach good manners. And when she shall learn to write, let not her example 
be void verses, nor wanton or trifling songs, but some sad sentences prudent 


“ Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, I, 139-140, 

“Villey, Les essais de Michel de Montaigne, III, 51-52. 

“Juan Luis Vives, Libro llamado instruccién de la mujer cristiana, as translated 
by Juan Justiniano, first edition of the Salvador Fernandez Ramirez reprint, Madrid, 
1936, 28. See also Watson, Vives and the Renascence Education of Women, 56. 
Through microfilm facilities three early editions of the De Institutione Foeminae 
Christianae have been made available to me: the Antwerp, 1524 (from the Huntington 
Library) ; the Basle, 1538 (from the Library of the University of Illinois) ; and the 
Basle, 1540 (from the Library of Yale University). I shall refer to these hereafter 
as A, B (1538), and B (1540). On the passage quoted above these three Latin editions 
differ slightly. A, 12, reads: “Itaque quoniam infirmum animans est foemina, & 
iudicio inualido, quodq(ue) falli non difficile potest, ...” B (1538), 21, and B (1540), 
223, read: “Itaque quoniam infirmum animans est foemina, & iudicio inualido, quodque 
falli est in procliui. . . .” 

“Watson, Vives and the Renascence Education of Women, 62. Reference to these 
men has been omitted in the Justiniano translation, A, 17, includes Boethius in the 
list, and B (1538), 27-28, and B (1540), 230, add to the list the names of Chrysostom, 
Fulgentius, and Tertullian. 
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and chaste, taken out of Holy Scripture, or the sayings of philosophers, which 
by often writing she may fasten better in her memory.** 


Her subjects of study were to look toward the adornment of the soul or the 
ordering of the house, wool-carding, embroidery, cooking and medicines, 
since the virtuous housewife must needs work with her maids and set 
them an example. 

This program of study seems circumscribed enough, but the very fact 
that Vives proposed a program indicated a significant difference in attitude 
from that of Montaigne, who held woman to be too frivolous for learning. 
Vives, on the contrary, limited her not on the score of ability but on what 
was comely and fitting in Christian womanhood. His ideal was still that of 
demureness, chastity, and innocence, represented by the cloistered life, in 
which woman did not aspire to leadership and so had no need for training 
in oratory or politics or the like, but learned for herself alone or for her 
children. That difference in purpose was the distinguishing mark in his 
schooling for girls and boys, for theoretically he made no distinction be- 
tween the sexes: 


And in learning, as I [ap]point none end to the man, no more I do to the 
woman: saving it is meet that the man have knowledge of many and divers 
things, that may both profit himself and the commonwealth, both with the 
use and the increase of learning. 


The particular training each girl was to receive was to be left to the dis- 
cretion of her parents, and she was to receive that training in her home 
instead of being sent to an academy.*® 


The pedagogical systems advocated by Luis Vives and Michel de 
Montaigne, it is clear, do differ in their practical application, since the 
one is democratic while the other is essentially individualistic and aristo- 


“Watson, Vives and the Renascence Education of Women, 55. This particular 
section in Watson is based on the Hyrde translation. No exact equivalent to the 
passage is found in the Justiniano version but a parallel to it is found in A, 12; B 
(1538), 20: and B (1540), 222. The A reads: “Quum docebitur legere, ii libri 
sum4tur in manus, qui mores componant [componam in B (1540)]. quum vero [not 
in either Basle edition] scribere, ne sint ociosi versus, qui ad imitationé proponuntur. 
nec lasciua quaepiam, aut vilis cantiuncula, sed graue aliquod dicti, prudens & casta 
ex literis sacris, aut philosophorum preceptis sententiola, qua saepius scripta tenacius 
memorie affigat, . . .” 

“ Watson, Vives and the Renascence Education of Women, 55. A fair parallel to 
the English version is to be found in the three Latin versions which I consulted, in A, 
12; B (1538), 20-21; and B (1540), 222. The three are essentially the same. A reads: 

“ . . & in discendo quidé nnllu [sic], vt viro, sic neq(ue) foeminae finé statuo, nisi 
' quod virii pluriii ac uariarii cognitione rerum instructii esse par est. quae & ipsi, 
prosint, & reip. tii vsu, tum etid eruditione in alios diffundenda & propaganda. . . .” 

“ Watson, Vives and the Renascence Education of Women, 43-63. See also A, 1-17; 
B (1538), 5-29; B (1540), 199-232. 
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cratic; yet these differences spring from temperament and personal preju- 
dice and in no wise alter the fact of the fundamental similarities in 
pedagogical principles underlying their systems. Montaigne recognized the 
same aim in education that Vives propounded, accepted the same broad 
scope for it, adopted identical methods, and employed like psychological 
approaches to problems of master and pupil relationships. These similari- 
ties, coupled with the fact that Montaigne knew the writings of Vives and 
was an enthusiastic student of humanist philosophy, make a virtual cer- 
tainty of the probability that Montaigne borrowed from Vives, either 
directly or indirectly, as he drew on the fund of humanist ideas that was 
a heritage of the Renaissance. 


MASTERPIECES OF SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Rufino Blanco Fombona, in reply to the question “Cudles son los cinco o seis 
primeros libros de Hispano-América?”, asked by El Imparcial of Montevideo, 
replied in El Sol of Madrid (according to El Farol of Caracas, March, 1946, 
pp. 14-15), with the following list: (a) Tradiciones peruanas (Ricardo Palma 
of Peru); (b) Siete tratados (Juan Montalvo of El Ecuador) ; Facundo (Do- 
mingo Faustino Sarmiento of Argentina); Biografia del General José Félix 
Ribas (Juan Vicente Gonzalez of Venezuela); Motivos de Proteo (José 
Enrique Rodé of El Uruguay) ; and Cantos de vida y esperanza (Rubén Dario 
of Nicaragua). If the number had not been limited to five or six, he would have 
included, to represent the theater, Barranca abajo (Florencio Sanchez of El 
Uruguay) ; and to represent the older novel, Maria (Jorge Isaacs of Colombia) ; 
and the modern novel, Dofia Barbara (Rémulo Gallegos of Venezuela) or Don 
Segundo Sombra (Ricardo Giiiraldes of Argentina). A collection of speeches 
by José Marti, adds Blanco Fombona, “podria sélo compararse con una colec- 
cién de Sonatas de Beethoven”. These works, he says “podrian disputarse, cada 
una en su género, como obras de primer orden en cualquier literatura. . . .” 

Regarding foreign influences, Blanco Fombona believes that the foreign 
literatures that have exercised most influence on Spanish American literature 
have been the Spanish and the French. The following excerpt from his article 
is of special interest : 

“La obra hispano-americana que concepttio mas original est4 atin en el 
espiritu de futuros creadores. Hemos vivido cien afios de préstamo. Lo hemos 
imitado todo. Hemos saqueado a los espafioles. Nos hemos prostituido a los 
pies de los franceses. Aun las botas italianas e inglesas han conocido nuestra 
lengua. Seremos originales cuando seamos dignos y no nos arrodillemos con 
espiritu colonial ante Europa y ante los Estados Unidos. Literariamente Francia, 
después de habernos hecho mucho bien, nos ha causado perjuicio enorme. 
Paris es para nosotros la sombra del manzanillo. ; Abajo Paris!” 


KNOWING CUBA THROUGH BOOKS 


Joun T. Rew 
University of California at Los Angeles 


UBA is one of our nearest neighbors and probably the one whose 
history has been most closely interwoven with our own. This beauti- 
ful island, whose cultural life has developed so richly and in such a different 
fashion from ours, lies close upon our Florida, not two hours distant 
by air. And yet to most Americans, even to those who profess .some 
knowledge of Latin America, the real Cuba is less known than Mexico or 
even Argentina and Brazil. Part of this, paradoxically enough, is doubt- 
less due to the very proximity of Cuba to the United States. Thousands 
of Americans come yearly to Havana, stay for a few days at the Hotel 
Nacional, visit the Morro Castle, seek (usually in vain) for “the native 
rumba,” and go home faintly confused by too many Cuba Libres, seldom 
wiser than they were before or very conscious of the fact that they were 
touching a cultural pattern which is complex, important, and distinct 
from others in America, From them spreads the legend that Cuba is just 
another version of Miami—perhaps slightly Latinized. 

To my shame I will confess that, although I had visited Cuba before 
being stationed there as an officer of the American Embassy and had taught 
courses in Spanish American literature for some years, the true character 
of Cuba was nearly as unknown to me as it is to the average tourist. To 
my credit, I will say that I have made some effort to crumble the wall of 
superficial misconceptions and in so doing I have tried academic-wise to 
collect a small shelf of fundamental books which. might help a foreigner 
who with goodwill wants to know how the Cubans explain what they are 
to themselves. Having been trained in what we fondly refer to as a tradi- 
tion of scholarly objectivity, I prepared a questionnaire and sent it to 
some twenty Cuban friends and acquaintances who would be generally 
classified as intellectual leaders. They included such well-known figures as 
José Maria Chacén y Calvo, Juan Marinello, Fernando Ortiz, and Hermi- 
nio Portell Vila. As far as possible an attempt was made to avoid restrict- 
ing my list of consultants to members of a particular intellectual or political 
group, That is important in Cuba, as in most Latin American countries.’ 


* The following persons replied to the questionnaire: Jorge Aguayo; Luis A. Baralt; 
José Maria Chacédn y Calvo; Manuel Grau; Raimundo Lazo; Lino Novas Calvo; 
Fernando Ortiz; José Antonio Ramos; Juan J. Remos; Herminio Rodriguez ; Emeterio 
Santovenia. I also utilized the recommendations of Enrique José Varona made in 1926 
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My principal question was this: If you were confronted with a normally 
intelligent North American who could read Spanish and who had a sincere 
desire to prepare himself to understand how contemporary Cubans think 
and act—and why, what ten fundamental books would you recommend as 
required preliminary reading? As you might expect, I received a great 
variety of replies, all of them helpful and courteous. I want to thank here 
each of my guides for their generous collaboration. Two of them, both of 
whom I respect highly, told me in effect that the task I had set myself 
was an impossible one. One said. “It seems to me that however disinter- 
ested and objective the selection might be it will run the grave risk of 
giving mistaken ideas to North American readers. . . . Furthermore, far 
from bettering their knowledge of our national problems, it might put 
them off the track entirely. .. . Our real way of life is not included in any 
book or is dispersed in a mass of pamphlets, articles, and books, many 
of which are related only to the aims and interests of particular groups or 
individuals.” Don Fernando Ortiz, one of Cuba’s most respected scholars, 
said: “I consider it practically impossible to reduce the essence of the 
historical, economic, intellectual, and cultural progress of Cuba to only 
ten books. Actually we do not have those survey books you have in mind. 
The serious study of Cuban affairs is still in the making and all we can 
offer is a series of monographs, which may be more or less important.” 

My other correspondents provided a total of some forty titles. Due 
no doubt to ambiguities inherent in my question, there were two distinct 
interpretations of what was meant by the “ten best Cuban books.” Accord- 
ing to one group we were talking about ten historical-literary classics— 
books which stand as landmarks in the story of Cuba’s rich intellectual 
achievement. Others of a more practical mind saw my problem more 
clearly: they nominated relatively modern books which, while they can 
scarcely be considered as literary “classics,” are clear and helpful syntheses 
of various aspects of Cuban life—books which would be literal life-pre- 
servers for our hypothetical foreigner. In view of this divergence of in- 
terpretation, I have taken the liberty of preparing two separate lists of 
books, knowing that both of them would be of interest to readers of 
Hispania. It is embarrassing to confess, alas, that each final list includes 
only eight titles—not ten as I had systematically plotted. There was too 
much difference of opinion to find ten really popular candidates. After 


(iCudles son los veinticinco libros cuya lectura usted recomienda en primer lugar a 
la juventud cubana?, La Habana, Municipio de La Habana, 1939). An encuesta similar 
to mine was carried out in 1931 by Félix Lizaso, replying to an inquiry from Alfonso 
Reyes. See “Biblioteca minima cubana”, Cervantes (La Habana), January-June, 1932, 


or Fermin Peraza’s Bibliografias cubanas, Washington (Library of Congress), 1945, 
pp. 4-5. 
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all, is there any magic in numbers? In each list, you can be assured that 
at least two of my correspondents voted for every book and especially in 
the “classics” list there was a surprising unanimity—as many as eight 
or ten votes for some selections. In each case I have tried to indicate as 
much bibliographical data as would be useful to the North American stu- 
dent (the original edition is followed by later and more available issues 
when possible), and to add descriptive comment, usually from my col- 
laborators’ letters or from Juan J. Remos’s invaluable Historia de la litera- 
tura cubana,? which I recommend to my readers as a veritable vade mecum. 


5. 


Informative Books 


. De la Colonia a la Repiblica. Enrique José Varona. La Habana (Ed. “Cuba 


Contemporanea”), 1919. 

“It contains documents, speeches, letters, etc., which trace the curve of 

Cuban political thought from the time Cubans were striving for autonomy 
until 1915, years after the independent government had been established.” 
(Remos.) Other works of the famous educator and political leader which 
were recommended: Por Cuba, La Habana, 1918; Estudios y conferencias, 
La Habana, 1938. A splendid brief analysis of this remarkable man’s thought 
is Medardo Vitier’s Leccién de Varona, México (El Colegio de México), 
1945. (Jornadas, No. 31.) 
Azicar y poblacién en las Antillas. Ramiro Guerra. La Habana, 1927. 
La Habana (Cultural, S. A.), 1944. Third edition, with an appendix by 
José Antonio Guerra y Debén. “La evolucién econémico-social de la 
industria azucarera en los ultimos afios.” 

“This is the most interesting and ingenious history of Cuba’s evolution, 
studied from the standpoint of the ups and downs of the sugar industry.” 
(Aguayo.) “[Guerra] is one of the best documented writers of our century. 
He is conscientious and careful in his research and well-balanced in his 
judgment.” Remos, III, 400. 


. Cuba y su evolucién colonial. Francisco Figueras. La Habana (Avisador 


Comercial), 1907. 

Somewhat pessimistic, written in a good style, “. . . it is one of the most 
notable sociological studies ever made of the moral and social characteristics 
of Cuba, its racial and political origins, its defects in colonial days, its 
beliefs and customs.” Remos, III, 159. Unfortunately the book has not 
been reprinted and copies are difficult to obtain. 


. José Marti, el Apédstol. Jorge Mafiach. Madrid, 1933. Buenos Aires (Espasa- 


Calpe), 1942. 

“Mafiach’s Marti is the best biography of the greatest Cuban. . . . None 
can surpass it in human warmth, simplicity and realism.” (Aguayo.) This 
is a more or less novelized biography, but it is based on good source- 
material and is one of the most readable of the legion of biographies of 
Marti. No one can understand Cuba without knowing Marti and the Cubans’ 
almost religious reverence for him. 

Contrapunteo cubano del tabaco y el aztcar. Fernando Ortiz. La Habana 


*La Habana, 1945, 3 vols. 
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(Ed. Montero), 1949. (Biblioteca de Historia, Filosofia y Sociologia.) 

This is a beautifully written essay, in which one of Cuba’s most brilliant 
scholars shows the contrasting types of economy and life which develop 
from Cuba’s two principal sources of wealth. Supplementary chapters are 
a miscellanea of curious and valuable information about the history of 
sugar and tobacco. 

6. Cémo acabé la dominacién de Espatia en América. Enrique Pifieyro. Paris 
(Garnier), [1908]. 

“In order to grasp fully the achievement of our independence in the last 
war of 1895 and of the international complications which interfered with 
and helped it, this is a fundamental work, in which documentation is 
wedded to the author’s clear prose.” (Remos.) In spite of the title, the 
emphasis is almost entirely on Cuban history. The last chapter of the book 
is a biographical essay on José Maria Heredia as a precursor of Cuban 
independence. 

7. Historia de Cuba en sus relaciones con los Estados Unidos y Espaiia. 
Herminio Portell Vil4é. La Habana (Ed. Montero), 1938-1941. 4 vols. 
(Biblioteca de Historia, Filosofia y Sociologia.) 

This is truly a monumental work. The title is slightly misleading, since 
the volumes furnish a complete history of Cuba and not simply a specialized 
monograph. Although it is well documented, the author’s points of view are 
very personal. 

8. La poesia moderna en Cuba (1880-1926). José Antonio Fernandez de 
Castro and Félix Lizaso. Madrid (Hernando), 1926. 

In a land where poetry has been such an integral part of national life, 
it is not strange that this volume should be included in a basic reading list. 
It includes critical studies of each phase of poetic development and of each 
poet, with useful bibliographies. This anthology, copies of which are not 
easy to find, may be supplemented by Rafael Esténger’s Cien de las mejores 
poesias cubanas, La Habana, 1943, and José Maria Chacén y Calvo’s Las 
cien mejores poesias cubanas, Madrid, 1922. 


Classics 


1. Coleccién de papeles cientificos, histéricos, politicos, y de otros ramos de 
la Isla de Cuba. José Antonio Saco (1787-1879). Paris, 1858-59. 

“There may be found in this collection the most important studies made 
in Cuba concerning the economic, educational, social and cultural problems 
peculiar to Cuba before 1868. They epitomize the aspirations of those 
Cubans who held the reformist ideal.” (Remos.) Many of the more inter- 
esting papeles may be found in a selection entitled Contra la anexién, La 
Habana (Cultural, S. A.), 1928. (Coleccién de Libros Cubanos.) 

2. Discursos revolucionarios, José Marti (1853-1895). La Habana (Ed. 
Trépico), 1937. (Obras completas de Marti, vol. IX.) 

“. . . the best compendium of his political thought and of his creative 
action.” (Santovenia.) Among Marti’s many volumes this appeared to be 
the favorite for our purposes, although other nominations included: 
Manifiesto de Monte Christi; Cuba; Nuestra América; and Versos sencillos. 

3. Cecilia Valdés, o la Loma del Angel. Cirilo Villaverde (1812-1894). New 
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York, 1882. (First part published in Habana, 1839.) La Habana (Cultural, 
S. A.), 1941. 

“The tale told by this novelist, who was a thorough patriot, sheds light 
on the internal history of that period.” (Chacén y Calvo.) “It is a vivid 
description of Cuban customs during a very significant period: the decade 
between 1830 and 1840.” (Remos.) One correspondent suggested that an 
abbreviated edition of this long novel would be useful; I do not know that 
such an edition has ever been made. 

4. Poesias. José Maria Heredia (1803-1839). New York, 1825. Poesias com- 
pletas. La Habana (Municipio de la Habana), 1940-41. 2 vols. 

“Heredia’s poems are a decisive influence in the formation of the national 
consciousness, Enrique José Varona once said to me, “The men of my 
generation learned to love Cuba through the poems of Heredia.’” (Chacén 
y Calvo.) 

5. Cartas a Elpidio. Félix Varela (1787-1853). New York, 1835-38. 2 vols. 
La Habana (Universidad de La Habana), 1945, 2 vols. 

Father Varela, teacher, philosopher, and advocate of Cuban independence, 
is often referred to as the man who first taught Cubans to think. José 
Antonio Portuondo describes him (with some exaggeration) as “the best 
essayist in our language before José Ortega y Gasset.” His epistolary 
essays attack ungodliness and superstition. 

6. Obras. José de la Luz y Caballero (1800-1862). La Habana, 1890-91. 2 vols. 

Along with Saco and Varela, Luz y Caballero is considered by many 
Cubans as a great educator who taught them to know and love their island. 
Two modern anthologies of his writings are available: Luz y Caballero 
como educador. La Habana (Cultural, S. A.), 1931. (Coleccién de Libros 
Cubanos.) Filosofia y pedagogia. La Habana (Ministerio de Educacién), 
1935. (Cuadernos de Cultura, 1* Serie.) 

His volume Aforismos, practical, witty bits of moral advice, is frequently 
regarded as his most significant work. A good edition was published by the 
University of Habana in 1945. 

7. Discursos politicos, parlamentarios, informes y disertaciones. Rafael Mon- 
toro (1852-1933). Philadelphia, 1894. La Habana, 1930. 

“Montoro, who was a wonderful orator and statesman, represents a 
critical attitude in Cuban colonial politics which Sanguily considers as a 
decisive factor in the achievement of independence.” (Chacén y Calvo.) 
In spite of the recommendations, I fear that the foreign reader may find 
these speeches dull reading. 

8. Cantos de la tarde. Juan Clemente Zenea (1832-1871). La Habana, 1860. 
Poemas selectos. La Habana (Ed. Lex), 1945. Preface by Mariano Brull. 

Zenea is still lovingly read in Cuba as the melancholy poet and a martyr 

of early independence movements. 


As a postscript to the foregoing lists, I should add that they do not in- 
clude all the books that I personally have found interesting and valuable in 
trying to interpret the Cuban picture. As a result of habitual visits to 
bookstores and libraries I have stumbled upon several volumes which, 
to this bewildered foreigner at least, have been illuminating as to one phase 
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or another of Cuba’s development. With a warning that they represent 


purely personal notes, I am setting forth the titles for whatever use they 
may have: 


Cuba en la mano. Enciclopedia popular ilustrada. La Habana, 1940. 
Thirteen hundred pages of organized data about geography, history, biog- 
raphy, institutions, etc. 
Ensayistas contempordneos (1900-1920). Félix Lizaso,. La Habana (Ed. 
Trépico), 1938. 
A splendid anthology of a genre which ties in politics with literature, his- 
tory, and economics, and which is skilfully cultivated by modern Cubans, The 
book includes short critical studies of each author and bibliographies. 


Las ideas en Cuba. Medardo Vitier. La Habana (Ed. Trépico), 1938. 2 vols. 
This is a synthesis, written without pretensions to profundity. 
El contenido social de la literatura cubana. José Antonio Portuondo, México 
(El Colegio de México), 1944. (Jornadas, No. 21.) 
As a critical handbook or compendium of Cuban literature this is indis- 


pensable and unique. The author’s treatment of contemporary literature is 
especially instructive. 


“ONE OF THE NOBLEST TASKS” 


It is one of the noblest tasks of the student of modern languages to diffuse 
knowledge and love of what is best in other peoples. It is by speech as by 
literature—or best, by both combined—that one comes to understand the people 
from whom they emanated. The linguistic investigator and the literary investi- 
gator, especially the man who is concerned with the civilized races of his own 
period, has also the task of combatting the ghastly malady of our time, national- 
ism, which is something remote as the poles from patriotism. The essence of 
patriotism is love—love of land and people and speech, and it may well be 
combined with friendship and sympathy for other peoples. But the essential 
mark of nationalism is antipathy, disdain, finally hatred of all that is strange, 
just because it is strange. Much of that instinctive antipathy is due to a want 
of knowledge, and disappears more and more the better one learns to know 
the foreign language. It is here that literary and linguistic understanding is 
a help.—Orro Jespersen. (Reprinted from English Language Teaching, Vol. 
1, No. 1, October 1946.) 
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LA VISION DE CASTILLA EN LA OBRA 
DE ANTONIO MACHADO 


RicHarD L, PREDMORE 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


L LEER las poesias castellanas de Antonio Machado, advertimos en 
seguida que a través de muchas de ellas, hay ciertos temas que se 
repiten con frecuencia: ideas, sentimientos, aspectos de paisaje, ejemplos 
de flora y fauna, etc. Reuniendo este material tipico y observando el uso 
que de él hace el poeta, podemos formarnos una idea de su visién de 
Castilla. En ella queda manifiesto el parentesco ideolégico y sentimental 
entre Machado y los demas escritores de la generacién del 98. Se nos pone 
delante la Castilla de locos y enfermos, la Castilla criminal por donde 
cruza errante la sombra de Cain, la Castilla andrajosa y dormida que 
desprecia cuanto ignora, y también la Castilla—o la Espafia—de la rabia 
y de la idea, es decir, la Castilla tragica y dolorida que anda en busca de 
su ser y su porvenir. Pero es evidente este espiritu noventayochista. Mas 
interesante y acaso menos evidente es la tendencia de Machado a des- 
materializar y espiritualizar a Castilla. Creo que esta tendencia contribuye, 
mas que nada, a darle un caracter personal e inconfundible a la vision del 
poeta. Vamos a verlo. 

A veces Machado se refiere a Castilla en términos generales, como 
cuando dice: “Castilla, Espafia de los largos rios . . .”?; “Castilla, que hizo 
a Espafia .. .” (pag. 119) ; “jOh tierras de Alvargonzalez,/ en el corazon 
de Espafia .. .” (pag. 162). Pero cuando nos pinta el paisaje castellano 
es generalmente el de las tierras en torno a Soria—tierras en que predomina 
con mucho lo Aspero sobre lo ameno. Es un paisaje de altos Ilanos, de campos 
ingratos y fuertes, ahora barridos por el cierzo helado, ahora calcinados por 
un sol de fuego. Son tierras unduladas, llenas de ariscos pedregales, de 
cardenos alcores, de cerros de plomo y ceniza. La tierra de por si es parda 
o gris, de plomo o de ceniza, Pero a ciertas horas toma el campo al cielo 
sus luces y colores, y entonces el plomo puede convertirse en plata, la ceniza 
en acero. Como la hora predilecta de esta vision parece ser la del atardecer, 
el colorido se intensifica, a veces, con los colores de la puesta del sol : 


Mas si trepdis a un cerro y veis el campo 
desde los picos donde habita el Aguila, 


* Antonio Machado, Poesias completas. 4a edicién. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1936, 
pag. 232. A menos que se diga otra cosa, todas las citas remitiran a esta edicién. 
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son tornasoles de carmin y acero, 

_ llanos plomizos, lomas plateadas, 
circuidos de montes de violeta, 
con las cumbres de nieve sonrosada. 
Bajo una nube de carmin y llama, 
en el oro fluido y verdinoso 


del poniente, las sombras se agigantan. (pags. 133-134) 


En algunas poesias la visién del poeta toma caracteres de sombria 
grandiosidad. Esto hay que atribuirlo, en parte al menos, a la seleccién de 
un vocabulario que se podria llamar césmico: “un trozo de planeta” (pag. 
110); “Luna amoratada/ de una tarde vieja, en un campo frioj/ mas 
luna que tierra!” (pag. 267); “j Soria pura! . . . ;Oh, fronteriza/ entre 
la tierra y la luna!” (pag. 268) ; “Desde las altas tierras donde nace/ un 
largo rio de la triste Iberia,/ del ancho promontorio de Occidente/—vasta 
lira, hacia el mar, de sol y piedra—,” (pg. 314). He aqui el salto poético 
de lo real a lo irreal. Castilla ya no es Castilla, sino un pedazo de planeta, 
un fragmento continental de sol y piedra, un astro ni tierra ni luna, pero 
mas luna que tierra. 

Mas de una vez subraya el poeta la aspereza de este mundo frio y apartado, 
comparandolo con Andalucia: 


;Oh Soria, cuando miro los frescos naranjales 

cargados de perfume, y el campo enverdecido, 

abiertos los jazmines, maduros los trigales, 

azules las montafias y el olivar florido; 

Guadalquivir corriendo al mar entre vergeles; 

yo sé la encina roja crujiendo en tus hogares, 

barriendo el cierzo helado tu campo empedernido; 

y en sierras agrias suefio—j Urbién, sobre pinares! 

j Moncayo blanco, al cielo aragonés, erguido !—(pags. 170-171) 


Soria de montes azules 

y de yermos de violeta, 

j cuantas veces te he sofiado 

en esta florida vega 

por donde se va, 

entre naranjos de oro, 
Guadalquivir a la mar! (pag. 267) 


Los rios que figuran en estas poesias a menudo parecen simbolizar dos 
aspectos de la decadencia de Castilla, a saber, la erosién de la tierra y la 
emigracién de los hombres: “y aténitos palurdos sin danzas ni canciones/ 
que aun van, abandonando el mortecino hogar,/ como tus largos rios, 
Castilla, hacia la mar!” (pag. 107) ; “Hoy ve sus pobres hijos huyendo de 
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sus lares;/ la tempestad llevarse los limos de la tierra/ por los sagrados 
rios hacia los anchos mares ;” (pag. 109) ; “z Acaso como tu y por siempre, 
Duero,/ ira corriendo hacia la mar Castilla?” (pag. 116). Tal vez los 
rios simbolicen igualmente el suefio, la tristeza y la monotonia de Espafia: 
“cerca del agua/ que corre y pasa y suefia,” (pag. 137); “jOh, cancion 
amarga/del agua en la piedra!” (pag. 268.) 

No deja de extrafiar que el mar se nombre con tanta frecuencia en estas 
poesias de tierra adentro. Resulta ser una de tantas potentes ausencias 
que pueblan las soledades castellanas, ; Cuantas veces habra meditado el 
poeta sobre aquellos versos de Jorge Manrique! “Nuestras vidas son los 
rios/ que van a dar en la mar,/ que es el morir.” 3 Sera ésta también la 
suerte de Castilla? 

El predominio de lo drido e ingrato sobre lo fértil y risuefio se mani- 
fiesta claramente en la vegetacién castellana. Esta no es nada exuberante ni 
se presenta casi nunca en toda su lozania, La vemos, por lo comin, o a 
punto de brotar o a punto de morir—comienzos de primavera o fines de 
otofio. A continuacién citamos un par de estrofas tipicas. En ellas la poca 
vegetacién que existe no hace mas que apuntar, o bien es maleza: 


Aquellos diminutos pegujales 

de tierra dura y fria, 

donde apuntan centenos y trigales 

que el pan moreno nos daran un dia! 

Y otra vez roca y roca, pedregales 

desnudos y pelados serrijones, 

la tierra de las Aguilas caudales, 

malezas y jarales, 

hierbas monteses, zarzas y cambrones. (pag. 114) 


Son abundantes los ejemplos del inmediato florecer de una primavera 
recordada o sofiada: 


El campo parece, mds que joven, adolescente. 
Entre las hierbas alguna humilde flor ha nacido, 
azul o blanca. ; Belleza del campo apenas florido, 
y mistica primavera! (pag. 21) 


Primavera soriana, primavera 

humilde, como el suefio de un bendito, 

de un pobre caminante que durmiera 

de cansancio en un paramo infinito! (pag. 114) 


La tierra no revive, el campo suefia. (pAg. 132) 


Y pienso: Primavera, como un escalofrio 
ira a cruzar el alto solar del romancero, (pag. 171) 
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y hoy comienza tu campo empedernido 
el suefio verde de la tierra fria, (Hora de Espaiia, junio 1938, pag. 6) 


Como se ve, la primavera soriana no es la princesa fastuosa de otras 
tierras (como, por ejemplo, la andaluza). Es una presencia sentida, 
adivinada, anhelada. En las tierras donde parece que las rocas suefian, la 
primavera se nos antoja “el suefio verde de la tierra fria.” 

La parte idilica—; tan minima !—de esta vision de la naturaleza castellana 
va unida, con frecuencia, a los dlamos y chopos. Estos se hallan a las 
margenes del rio o al borde del camino. Lo dice muchas veces el poeta: 
“He vuelto a ver los Alamos dorados,/ alamos del camino en la ribera/ del 
Duero, . . .” (pags. 136-137) ; “alamedas del rio, verde suefio/ del suelo 
gris y de la parda tierra,” (pag. 137) ; “Los chopos son la ribera,/ liras 
de la primavera,/ cerca del agua que fluye,” (pag. 117). Son Arboles 
cantores que acogen hospitalarios a los ruisefiores. Simbolizan el amor 
juvenil. Estas notas prefiadas de carifio, las recoge Machado en una 
estrofa muy bella: 


Estos chopos del rio, que acompafian 
con el sonido de sus hojas secas 


el son del agua, cuando el viento sopla, 
tienen en sus cortezas 

grabadas iniciales que son nombres 

de enamorados, cifras que son fechas. 

Alamos del amor que ayer tuvisteis 
de ruisefiores vuestras ramas llenas; 
Alamos que seréis mafiana liras 

del viento perfumado en primavera; 
Alamos del amor cerca del agua 

que corre y pasa y suefia, 

alamos de las margenes del Duero, 
conmigo vais, mi coraz6n os lleva! (pag. 137) 


Obsérvese que éstos no son dlamos de verano, porque estan ausentes los 
ruisefiores. Tampoco son Alamos primaverales; no lo seran hasta aquel 
“mafana” de que habla el poeta. Y el amor no esta presente tampoco 
sino como iniciales y fechas, o sea, como recuerdos, Este evocar el ayer 
y el mafiana de los 4lamos dorados les da otra dimensién poética, porque 
los situa plenamente en el fluir del tiempo. 

No podemos tratar detenidamente ahora de los otros Arboles que figuran 
en el paisaje castellano. Diremos, sin embargo, que los mas caracteristicos 
parecen ser las encinas y los robles. A menudo se nos presentan o des- 
trozados o desmaterializados: “y fantasmas de viejos encinares,” (pag. 
178) ; “fantasmas de robledos y sombras de encinares!” (pag. 171); “y 
ruinas de viejos encinares,/ coronando los agrios serrijones.” (pag. 123, 
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etc.). La corona de encinares arruinados subraya indudablemente la 
pobreza de Castilla y la impresién que produce de haber venido a menos. 

“Las rapaces aves de altura” (pag. 105) pertenecen intimamente a la 
tierra que estudiamos: “tierra que ama el santo y el poeta,/ los buitres 
y las Aguilas caudales.” (pag. 125). Son aves que despiertan en el lector 
ciertas ideas esenciales. Por su alto vuelo y mucha vista, sugieren lejanias 
o soledades: “Un buitre de anchas alas con majestuoso vuelo/ cruzaba 
solitario el puro azul del cielo./ Yo divisaba, lejos, un monte alto y 
agudo, .. .” (pag. 106). Puesto que son aves de rapifia, recuerdan ideas 
de lucha y presa, de guerra y botin. El aguila, sobre todo, contribuye 
a la evocacién de lo bélico: 


Veréis llanuras bélicas y paramos de asceta 

— no fué por estos campos el biblico jardin—; 

son tierras para el Aguila, un trozo de planeta 

por donde cruza errante la sombra de Cain. (pag. 110) 


El buitre y el cuervo son cobardes y se alimentan de carnes podridas. Por 
donde pasa la muerte, pasan igualmente ellos : “montafias, serrijones, loma- 
zos, parameras/ en donde reina el Aguila, por donde busca el cuervo/ su in- 
fecto expoliario; .. .” (pag. 171). 

Las obras del hombre son, en general, tan pobres y descuidadas como 
el campo mismo, aunque frecentemente atestigiien tiempos mejores. Si 
hubiera mds tiempo, iriamos viendo las ventas, los castillos arruinados, 
los campanarios, las decrépitas ciudades, las murallas viejas, los dispersos 
caserios y los lejanos torreones, que desde la Edad Media trazan su perfil 
sobre el amplio cielo castellano. ; Cudntas veces caracteriza Machado a 
Castilla con las cosas que estan ausentes : 


; Oh, tierra triste y noble, 
la de los altos anos, y yermos y roquedas, 
de campos sin arados, regatos ni arboledas; 
decrépitas ciudades, caminos sin mesones, 
y aténitos palurdos sin danzas ni canciones. . . . (pags. 106-107) 


Las soledades castellanas que, tanto por su pobreza ascética como por 
sus extrafias luces y sombras, nos parecian de por si bastante irreales, 
adquieren un caracter aun mas fantdstico y sofiado por la superposicién 
de otro mundo espiritual. Castilla es una sombra de si misma, una sombra 
poblada de fantasmas del pasado. Animan el paisaje castellano el espiritu 
guerrero y el espiritu religioso, sobrevivientes los dos de grandezas y 
errores histéricos. Al dibujar el paisaje de Castilla, el poeta se sirve con 
suma frecuencia de un vocabulario marcial. Repetidamente ve al Duero 
como curva de ballesta en torno a Soria, y a Soria como barbacana hacia 
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Aragon. A veces evoca el paisaje con la imagen de un montdén de per- 
trechos militares : 


Yo divisaba, lejos, un monte alto y agudo, 

y una redonda loma cual recamado escudo, 

y cardenos alcores sobre la parda tierra 

—harapos esparcidos de un viejo arnés de guerra—, 
las serrezuelas calvas por donde tuerce el Duero 

para formar la corva ballesta de un arquero 

en torno a Soria. —Soria es una barbacana, 

hacia Aragon, que tiene la torre castellana—. (pag. 106) 


Mas de una vez el poeta recuerda soldados y empresas militares del pasado, 
si bien parece dudar de su existencia: “Y el viejo romancero/ ;fué el 
suefio de un juglar junto a tu orilla?” (pag. 116). 

A menudo el espiritu guerrero se presenta ligado al religioso: “llanuras 
bélicas y paramos de asceta” (pag. 110); “alla en Castilla, mistica y 
guerrera,/ Castilla la gentil, humilde y brava,/ Castilla del desdén y de 
la fuerza—,” (pag. 178). Y por encima de todo revolotea, no pocas veces, 
el cuervo de la muerte: 


; Castilla varonil, adusta tierra, 

Castilla del desdén contra la suerte, 

Castilla del dolor y de la guerra, 

tierra inmortal, Castilla de la muerte! (pag. 115) 


Al llegar a este punto, podriamos preguntarnos por qué siente el poeta 
tanto afecto por Castilla. A pesar de su aspereza la acepta, como cuando 
dice: “;Oh tierra ingrata y fuerte, tierra mia! (pag. 114). Abundan los 
versos en que su amor se trasluce: 


tardes de Soria, mistica y guerrera, 

hoy siento por vosotros, en el fondo 
del corazén, tristeza, 

tristeza que es amor! ; Campos de Soria 
donde parece que las rocas suefian, 
conmigo vais! (pag. 136) 


El amor no siempre se explica, es claro, pero el poeta ama los altos llanos, 
probablemente, porque son tierras de alma: 

tierras pobres, tierras tristes, 

tan tristes que tienen alma! (pag. 162) 


Tierra de alma, toda, hacia la tierra mia, 
por los floridos valles, mi coraz6n te lleva. (pag. 172) 


El carifio del poeta por estas tierras se explica también por una afinidad 
espiritual. Asi se entienden los versos siguientes : 
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Crea el alma sus riberas; 
montes de ceniza y plomo, 
sotillos de primavera. (pag. 325) 


j Oh!, si, conmigo vais, campos de Soria, 

tardes tranquilas, montes de violeta, 

alamedas del rio, verde suefio 

del suelo gris y de la parda tierra, 

agria melancolia 

de la ciudad decrépita, 

me habéis llegado al alma, 

go acaso estabais en el fondo de ella? (pag. 137) 


Como es sabido, Machado se cas6 con una soriana que murié al afio 
de casar. Su amor por ella es sin duda el hilo que para siempre anuda su 
corazon a las altas tierras del Duero. Asi se comprende que el poeta diga, 
afios después de abandonar a Soria: 


Mi corazén est4 donde ha nacido, 
no a la vida, al amor, cerca del Duero. . . (pag. 323) 


En estas paginas he querido proyectar brevemente ante el lector la 
visibn de Castilla de Antonio Machado, Antes de abandonar el tema, 
quisiera tan sdlo bosquejar una comparacién entre las poesias castellanas 
y las otras forjadas en las soledades y galerias del primer libro machadiano. 
Estas estan hechas de ensuefios, de recuerdos, de ilusiones, es decir, de 
lo mas tenue y sutil. Cuando el poeta sale de este mundo interior para 
asomarse al mundo exterior de los campos de Castilla, se podria esperar un 
cambio notable de clima poético. Pero no hay tal cambio. A pesar de las 
innegables diferencias, no son tan dispares los dos mundos. En los dos lo 
que busca el poeta es esencialmente lo mismo: el alma. 


LACK OF KNOWLEDGE EXAGGERATES NATIONS’ 
DIFFERENCES—BYRNES 


“The men and women who make up the populations of the nations we repre- 
sent are not essentially different from us, and we must believe that when 
differences arise that it is something more than conflicting interests. It is not 
interests, it is suspicion and fear and distrust; it’s the lack of contact, the lack 
of knowledge, that causes nations to exaggerate their differences, and it is our 
task to break down those barriers of suspicion, distrust and fear.”—-SECRETARY 
or State Byrnes, at luncheon in honor of delegates to General Assembly, 
United Nations. 


EDITORIALS... 


A NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE OBSERVANCE 
OF THE CERVANTES QUATERCENTENARY 


Next year the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth in Alcala de 
Henares on September 29(?), 1547 of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
to whom our Spanish-speaking friends—and others—so often refer as “the 
immortal author of Don Quijote,” will be celebrated. The observance of this 
anniversary will concern not only the countries of the Hispanic world, 
among which “la lengua de Cervantes” is an imperishable cultural link, 
but practically every country in the world; for the prophetic words that 
Cervantes himself put in the mouth of Don Quijote (Part II, chapter 
XVI) have turned out to be almost literally true: 


—por mis valerosas, muchas, y cristianas hazafias, he merecido andar ya en 
estampa en casi todas o las mds naciones del mundo, Treinta mil volimenes 
se han impreso de mi historia, y lleva camino de imprimirse treinta mil millares 
de veces, si el cielo no lo remedia. 


Countless editions in English, French, German, Italian, and Russian, and 
one or more editions in most of the other languages of the world—Polish, 
Czech, Rumanian, Modern Greek, Turkish, Finnish, Hindustani, Japanese 
—attest the universality of this great masterpiece. 

Nor is it a book that appeals to the scholar or man of letters alone. Far 
from it. It is everyone’s book. In the words of a British critic, John Bailey, 
from The Continuity of Letters: 


What had England or France to compare with this beautiful prose of 
Cervantes which has upon it that instant seal of universality which is the seal 
of immortality as well? Contrast with it not merely those tedious romances 
of which I spoke: not merely the Arcadia and its like in France and England: 
but contrast More, Bacon, and Hooker, so far as they wrote in English, con- 
trast Rabelais and Montaigne. Several of these, to say nothing of some earlier 
writers, have one or other kind of greatness to which Cervantes can lay no 
claim. But none of them seems to me to have that gift of universal approach. .. . 
Even Montaigne, for all his ease and charm, writes for scholarly gentlemen of 
a cultivated and reflective habit, men of the world with a turn for study. 
Cervantes writes for soldiers and courtiers, gentlemen and servants, scholars 
and merchants, in fact for men, women, and children of all ages, conditions, 
and countries. 


Brander Matthews, in one of his essays, also acclaims the “humanity” 
of Don Quijote: 
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It is in its humanity, in its presentation of men and women, in its character- 
drawing, as the modern phrase is, that the story of Cervantes excels all the 
stories of Boccaccio, of Chaucer, and of Rabelais. Alongside the gigantic 
figure of the Knight of La Mancha, what are the characters in the brilliant 
little comedies of Chaucer and of Boccaccio but thumb-nail sketches? What 
are Gargantua and Panurge but broad caricatures, when compared with the 
delicately limned Don Quixote? Where, before, had anyone put into fiction 
so much of our everyday humanity? And what, after all, do we seek in a 
novel, if it is not human nature? To catch mankind in the act, as it were; to 
surprise the secrets of character and to show its springs; to get into literature 
the very trick of life itself; to display the variety of human existence, its 
richness, its breadth, its intensity; to do these things with unforced humor, 
with unfailing good-humor, with goodwill toward all men, with tolerance, 
with benignity, with loving-kindness—this is what no writer of fiction had 
done before Cervantes wrote Don Quixote, and this is what no writer of 
fiction has ever done better than Cervantes did it when he wrote Don Quixote. 


And for Professor Sir Walter Raleigh, in Some Authors, it was “the 
wisest and most splendid book in the world”: 


That is the story of Don Quixote: it seems a slight framework for what, 
without much extravagance, may be called the wisest and most splendid book 
in the world. It is an old man’s book; there is in it all the wisdom of a fiery 
heart that has learned patience. Shakespeare and Cervantes died on the same 
day, but if Cervantes had died at the same age as Shakespeare we should have 
had no Don Quixote. Shakespeare himself has written nothing so full of the 
diverse stuff of experience, so quietly and steadily illuminated by gentle wis- 
dom, so open-eyed in discerning the strength of the world; and Shakespeare 
himself is not more courageous in championing the rights of the gallant heart. 
... How is it that at every step of our journey we come to like the Don better, 
until in the end we can hardly put a limit to our love and reverence for him? 
Is it possible that the criticism is double-edged, and that what we are celebrat- 
ing with our laughter is the failure of the world? 


As Dean Christian Gauss, in a recent essay published in The American 
Scholar, has pointed out, it is precisely because of its humanity and uni- 
versality, because it rises above purely national considerations, that such 
a book becomes a world classic: 


.. . I believe it can be stated as a valid principle of literary judgment that 
the true greatness of a work of art depends upon the degree to which it 
transcends temporal and nationalistic limitations. . . . Don Quixote is not 
great because of the Spanish and the seventeenth-century characteristics which 
it undoubtedly possesses. It is great because Germans, Frenchmen, Czechoslo- 
vakians, Russians, and Americans today may still understand and enjoy it, and 
recognize that it presents so significant an aspect of human life and character 
that they may call one of their friends “quixotic” without the slightest impli- 
cation that he is either seventeenth-century or Spanish. . . . So Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet is not great because it is an Elizabethan Englishman’s picture of a 
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Prince of Denmark. It is great because here again we have so fundamental 
an aspect of man’s life and destiny presented, that men of quite different 
nationalistic conditioning can fully understand its meaning, and it loses only 


some of its quite minor accessories when presented in American modern 
dress. ... 


Because the Quijote is such a work, so broadly human, so universal in 
its appeal, we hope the honors paid to its “immortal author” on the four- 
hundredth anniversary of his birth will not be limited to those who know 
and love the Spanish language and the treasures of Spanish and Spanish 
American literature, but that all lovers of great books, indeed even many 
people who by inclination are not “bookish” people at all, will see fit to 
participate in our celebration. 

The Dante Sexcentenary of 1921 was widely observed throughout the 
United States under the inspiration of a national committee, as well as 
through the efforts of many local committees, organizations, and groups. 
Is it too much to hope that just as men in public life, editors, scholars, 
men of letters, educators, and “just plain people” joined after six hundred 
years.in a tribute to the great Florentine, so they may join with us, who have 
sat at the feet of the great Spanish teacher of humanity, in a fitting ob- 
servance of his four-hundredth anniversary? We think not. We believe that 
the idea of a national celebration, led by a national committee representative 
of all our people, not just those who teach or read or love Spanish literature, 
will “catch on,” once attention is called to its significance. At least His- 
PANIA, and no doubt, the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, will do their part in seeing to it that our countrymen do 
not overlook this opportunity to pay deserved tribute to the universal genius 
of whom James Russell Lowell, in his essay “Don Quixote,” wrote: “It 
is good for us to remember that this man, whose life was outwardly a 
failure, restored to Spain the universal empire she had lost.” 

Henry Grattan DoyLe 


STUDY ABROAD: ADVANTAGES AND PITFALLS 


No one can question the validity of study abroad, even for so brief a 
period as one summer, for advanced students of a foreign language and 
culture. Still less can one question the value of such experience for a 
teacher of a modern foreign language; indeed it is unfortunate that 
foreign study is not a general requirement in the preparation of such 
teachers. Only the low salaries paid to teachers stands in the way of 
making it a requirement, and even that obstacle may yet yield to the 
development of programs for interchange of teachers and advanced stu- 
dents, the provision of “bourses” for study abroad, and the like. 
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Alongside of the growth of interest in organized study abroad is the ex- 
pected increase in foreign travel opportunities that the “Air Age” pre- 
sents. This kind of foreign experience, even on the “tourist” basis, is of 
immeasurable value to the student and teacher, and it has been recognized 
as having such value for several generations. Rare is the town of any 
considerable size whose teachers in the past haven’t had at least an 
opportunity to take a foreign tour during the summer under the guidance 
of a principal or superintendent or older colleague of more or less experi- 
ence as a tour-conductor. Even before World War I such tours were com- 
mon, and most of them were carried on with scrupulous care for the com- 
fort and health of the participants and under conditions that guaranteed 
complete financial responsibility. The few scandals that developed were 
the result not so much of financial dishonesty—though one such case of 
a peculiarly despicable character once came to my personal attention— 
as of the fact that the director of such a tour was occasionally a far better 
promoter than he was a business man, that his hopes and sometimes his 
promises far outran his capacity to produce results. 

A further complication is the result of mingling the purely “touristic” 
—if there is such a word—with foreign study, which more than doubles 
the need for careful preparation, conservatism in promised benefits, re- 
liable educational and business management, and financial responsibility. 
One can readily understand that the conductor of a tour should wish to 
provide for those who “sign up” with him the advantages of instruction 
in the language of the country they are going to visit, or even of courses 
conducted either by himself or under the auspices of educational institu- 
tions in the foreign country. Sometimes an additional fee is charged for 
this, sometimes it is merely an additional “talking point” in “selling” the 
tour to prospective participants. In either case, it is to his financial ad- 
vantage. The difficulty is, however, that it is not quite respectable educa- 
tionally in the United States for the instructor in a course to get a per- 
centage of student fees, for the obvious reason that: he may be swayed 
by financial motives in his grading, that he may be tempted to “pass” 
everybody irrespective of achievement, or that he may give an “easy” 
course in the hope that the word will get around and he will have more 
students, and more fees, the following year, That this human weakness has 
not been common is a tribute to the standards of our profession; but the 
danger exists, and it is fully recognized by most reputable institutions, 
which prefer to pay the instructor a fixed salary, without regard to en- 
rollments or percentages. A further problem arises from our American 
mania for “credits,” one phase of which is currently exemplified in the 
tremendously complicated matter of educational “credits” for all kinds of 
military experience. 
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In the case of study abroad, it seems to me that sponsorship and control 
of courses carrying credit must be institutional rather than personal, no 
matter what the good reputation and competence of the individual concerned 
may be. This has been recognized for a long time in such programs as the 
“Junior Year Abroad,” the courses in France sponsored by the Alliance 
Frangaise, and in our own field most notably in the Summer Session of 
the National University of Mexico, the joint program of the State Teachers 
College for Women of Denton, Texas and the educational authorities of 
Saltillo, Coahuila, and others. It is highly desirable, in fact, that sponsor- 
ship at both ends—here in the United States as well as in the foreign 
country—be institutional rather than individual. In that way the profit 
motive is kept under control, the educational motive remains supreme. 
Courses are real courses, not ad hoc “lectures” without exercises or ex- 
aminations. Furthermore, there is a greater likelihood that provisions made 
for the lodging and maintenance of students will be more carefully scruti- 
nized, that the water and milk and butter and fruits and vegetables and 
even the bread served to visitors will be properly prepared, and that such 
enemies as amoebic dysentery and Malta fever will be kept at bay. 

A student or teacher planning to spend a summer in study abroad should 
exercise reasonable precautions regarding all these things—academic 
“credits,” the sponsorship of courses, living conditions, and others. One 
way to find out is to write to the Cultural Relations Attaché of the Em- 
bassy of the United States in the country concerned. I was surprised, dur- 
ing a trip last summer which took me to seven Spanish American countries, 
to learn that in several instances the American Embassy knew nothing 
whatever of the expected presence of groups of American teachers in the 
capitals concerned until they were actually on the scene. In one case a 
group of four enthusiastic students led by an even more enthusiastic guide 
was referred to in one of the papers as “the American Cultural Mission,” 
instead of what they were, a group of earnest apostles of goodwill who 
did us Americans a lot of good personally but certainly were not a “cultural 
mission” in the usual sense of that term. Surely it is only the part of good 
sense to learn in advance what the Cultural Relations Attaché of the ap- 
propriate American Embassy knows about the soundness and reliability 
of the educational program offered, whether careful plans have been made 
for the lodging and board of prospective American students, and what 
precautions have been taken to avoid danger to their health. If anything 
“goes wrong,” Americans abroad are quick to have recourse to an embassy 
or consulate of their own country; the pity is that they don’t always make 
their expected presence and needs known in advance. 

A last and most serious warning has to do with the matter of “credits.” 
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No individual can guarantee that “credits” earned in courses under his 
direction will be “accepted by your own school or college.” Even “credits” 
certified by accredited American institutions to each other are subject 
to the generally recognized principle that acceptance of such credits is 
at the option of the institution to which they are presented. Any American 
student or teacher who plans to study abroad and who insists on receiving 
“credits” to count on a degree back home (he would be wiser perhaps if 
he would forget about “credits” and be satisfied with the obvious ad- 
vantages even of a brief experience abroad) should arrange in advance 
with his own institution to have such credits granted upon certification 
that he has satisfactorily completed the work. His institution can then 
ascertain, through the Institute of International Education, the State De- 
partment, the Cultural Relations Attaché at the appropriate American Em- 
bassy, or other means, whether the proposed program of courses has been 
properly organized under appropriate institutional auspices, and perhaps 
even whether adequate provisions have been made for the housing and 
health of prospective students as well as their instruction. Such an inquiry, 
in advance, may save the student disappointment or worse. 

My stay—brief as it was—in Latin America last summer convinced me 
that there is a real opportunity for the development of summer schools for 
American students and teachers in a number of Spanish American cities, 
particularly Guatemala City, San José, and Bogota, provided (1) they are 
properly organized, under institutional auspices, as in Mexico City; (2) 
the individual profit motive is eliminated except insofar as it applies to 
normal commissions for conductors of travel “tours”; (3) they are also 
sponsored by appropriate governmental and educational agencies here in 
the United States; and (4) “credits” are assigned only for organized 
courses involving class exercises, readings, reports, and the like, and that 
misrepresentation or misunderstanding regarding the possibility of trans- 
ferring such credits is carefully guarded against. 

A great service to the possible expansion of summer study and even 
winter study in Latin America could be rendered if we could set up, both 
here and in the countries concerned, national advisory boards on such 
study, made up of representatives of educational and governmental agencies, 
educational institutions, and professional organizations such as The Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. No member of 
such a board should of course have the slightest personal financial interest 
in foreign study tours or programs. The opportunity is great enough to 
warrant any steps that will prevent it from being ruined by insufficient prep- 
aration, lack of planning, and “fly-by-night” promoting, however well- 
intentioned or personally honest. Henry GRATTAN DoyYLe 
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IN PRAISE OF OUR PRINTERS 


Printers do not always receive the credit that is their due. People 
quickly notice their deficiencies, such as misprints, but are not usually 
so ready to recognize a good job well done. I confess that printers some- 
times get under the skin even of a hardened editor like me. One of their 
least appealing little traits is that of resetting a line to correct an error 
duly noted on the proof—and then making a new error or two in the 
process! For much of my life, too, printers here and there have insisted 
on “correcting” the spelling of my middle name, in violation of my own 
wishes and in disregard of a great name in history. 

These, however, are minor considerations. Printers in general have been 
kind to me as they have been kind to all those who read and use the 
printed word. This is especially true of the printers of Hispania, The 
George Banta Publishing Company, and Mr. Harold J. Bachmann, one of 
their service representatives, who handles the printing of Hispania. The 
demands of an exceptionally busy summer, which involved not only teach- 
ing in the first session of Summer School, plus the additional administra- 
tive duties to which all university officers are subject since “the boys came 
home,” but also a five-week trip to Latin America as Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Grants to American-Sponsored Schools in Latin 
America of the American Council on Education, made it impossible for 
me to see, much less read and correct, page-proofs of the August issue 
of Hispania. Mr. Bachmann generously undertook this task and saw the 
issue through all the final stages of publication. For this, and for unfailing 
helpfulness in spite of the mechanical and personnel problems that now 
afflict printers as well as nearly everyone else, I wish to express my 
grateful appreciation to Mr. Bachmann and to all the other members of 
the fine Banta organization. 

Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 


Hay dos maneras de linajes en ¢l mundo: unos que traen y derivan su 
descendencia da principes y monarcas, a quien poco a poco el tiempo ha deshecho 
y han acabado en punta, como pirdmide puesta al revés ; otros tuvieron principio 
de gente baja, y van subiendo de grado en grado, hasta llegar a ser grandes 
sefiores; de manera que esta la diferencia en que unos fueron y ya no son, y 
otros son que ya no fueron.—Don Quijote, First Part, Chapter 21. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR... 


POSITION OF PRONOUN OBJECTS IN 
BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE 
To THe Epitor: 


The question posed by Miss Martha E. Allen in her letter appearing in 
the February issue of H1spanta? is doubtless one of interest to all who teach 
Portuguese, or, as the Academia Brasileira now calls it, “o brasileiro.” I have 
seen no further discussion of the problem, however, and so should like to add 
word of comment on Miss Allen’s letter, even at this late date. My own interest 
in the question of where to put pronoun objects of verbs was aroused by Dean 
Edwin B. Williams several years ago when he asked me to study their position 
in relation to the infinitive. The result appeared in the Hispanic Review for 
October, 1945.2 

Since that article was written, several grammars have been published in this 
country, most of them dealing quite adequately—from the point of view of 
teacher and student alike—with correct usage in position of pronominal objects 
of verbs in all constructions. As to the particular point raised by Miss Allen, 
the position in relation to affirmative commands, these grammars as well as 
the ones used in Brazil agree that the only correct position is the enclitic. One 
goes so far as to say that the pronoun “cannot” begin any sentence; the others 
say “should not,” which is more accurate, considering the facts of the matter. 
For the purpose of teaching our students correct usage, then, there is only 
one course to pursue: they, and all foreigners, must place pronominal objects 
in the enclitic position if the verbal expression begins the sentence or a co- 
ordinate, principal clause. 

However, we must recognize the fact that, as Miss Allen says and adduces 
quotations as proof, there is a widespread tendency to put the pronoun ahead 
of the affirmative command, regardless of the location in the sentence. It would 
be no more than wise, therefore, to remark the fact so that students of Brazilian 
in this country will understand what is happening when they encounter such 
constructions in their reading. Nevertheless, despite the general use of the 
proclitic position by Brazilians in informal talk, it is hardly a desirable usage 
for the foreigner, whose social status is likely to be judged by the type of 
language he speaks. Witness the parlor maid in a Paris home who described 
two Americans thus: One, she said, speaks French badly, but has learned it in 
good circles; the other speaks it fluently, but picked it up in low surroundings. 
This distinction, more or less, is made by Dr. Francisco da Silveira Bueno in 
his Gramdtica Normativa da Lingua Portuguésa, the latest authoritative book 
on the subject: 


Na linguagem caseira do Brazil, todos dizemos: “Me passe o feijdo! Me dé um 


pouco d’égua!” E na linguagem do colégio: “Me empresta a borracha! Me dé um 
passe?” 


* Hispania, XXIX, 90-91. 
* Hispanic Review, XIII, 340-346. 
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Em todo e qualquer idioma ha trés classes de linguagem: a popular, a semi-literaria 
ea literaria. A Gnica destas trés, que representa a lingua é a literaria e nunca a popular, 
a caseira. Os plebeismos, as corruptelas das expressdes populares nao podem formar o 
padrao representativo da lingua culta e policiada. Logo, tais modos de comegar a frase 
nao sao para imitar e muito menos para fundamentar regras do bom e correto falar 
portugués.” 


For us it would seem advisable rather to risk over-correctness than the re- 
verse, else we may be deemed ignorant of good form, The same thing applies 
to the sort of English taught the native speaker of any other language, of 
course. 

As to the quotations from Verissimo’s novels, in almost every case the 
speaker is a personage of little education or of an environment not conducive 
to correctness of speech, and in the other instances the situation is such that 
extremely informal, careless speech is to be expected. Verissimo, first-rate 
novelist that he is, fits the lines to the character; he himself, however, as I 
can testify, never falls into the same careless manner of talk, even in informal, 
casual chat—at least, outside his own home (I cannot answer for that). 

Miss Allen cites Eduardo Carlos Pereira’s statement that such phrases as 
“me parece,” and the like are generalized expressions in Brazilian speech, and 
—I quote from her letter—“gives some examples of such usage in writings 
of authors of Portugal.” My own edition of Pereira is that of 1940, but the 
passage is evidently the same; he cites Herculano and Vieira, with a sentence 
from Castilho containing the identical expression (Me melem .. .) used by 
Herculano.* Now, Dr. Bueno® takes these same two quotations and explains 
them, as it seems to me, most logically: 


Herculano assim escreveu: “Me melem se entendo o doutor!”—Comegou, portanto, 
a frase com pronome obliquo. Nada prova éste caso isolado contra a regra geral. 
Trata-se de um provérbio em frase optativa e, como todos sabem, as frases optativas 
trazem o verbo no subjuntivo, modo que se inicia sempre com a conjungao que clara 
ou oculta. A frase completa ¢: “Que me melem se entendo o doutor!” ... 

Vieira escreveu: “Me comunicam [here the two grammarians differ in a word or 
so, but the construction is the same] muito em secreto que a Espanha. . . .” —Nio 
podemos explicar éste caso pelo primeiro, isto ¢, apelando para a conjungado que, pois, 
a frase nao é optativa. Diremos, entretanto, que, sendo o tnico exemplo apontavel no 
grande classico, foi um cochilo de Homero e daremos tal construgao como errada. 
Ademais, um sé exemplo nao é base muito sdélida para firmar regra. Todo o resto da 
obra do grande classico esta reprovando tal colocagio pronominal. 


One further note: the last quotation Miss Allen offers from Saga in her 
letter begins with a subject pronoun (“Vocé me desculpe”), which is a con- 
struction that always permits object pronouns to precede the verb. 

Our grammars, whichever one each of us may have chosen to teach, can only 
record what has been considered “good form,” what has been regarded as cor- 
rect usage up to the recent past. Grammars can never keep up with changes 
and developments in a living, growing language; they suffer from a time lag 
that is inherently inevitable. For practical purposes, facing the problem 
realistically, we must demand of our students that they follow correct practice 


*Sao Paulo, 1944, 450-451. 
*P. 261. 
* Op. cit., 450. 
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in using Brazilian for themselves; but we cannot conceal the fact that Brazilian 
spoken in informal surroundings is not the same in all respects as written 
Brazilian, nor as spoken Brazilian in formal circumstances. The same thing 
is true of English, as our students know from personal experience. By all 
means, then, let us individually offer examples of what our students may 
find in reading, however incorrect the phraseology, but always with suitable 
warning against adopting such expressions themselves. It is not the function 
of grammars, as I see it, to offer these examples, but rather that of class 
texts or of the individual teacher, as the example arises. That is doubtless 
the reason why grammars published in the United States avoid the matter. 
L. L. BARRETT 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


ON TEACHING AND JUSTIFYING THE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


To tHe Epiror: 


In comment on Mr. George S. Dubato’s letter on “justifying foreign lan- 
guages” in Hispania, August, 1946: 

I do not see that we need to “revise our aims to meet demands of those 
who do not study languages beyond the second year.” Our aims are all right. 
Some of us are more devoted than others to the so-called “speaking approach.” 
We teach according to our preparations and our propensities, but we all, if 
prepared, aim high. It is not our fault as a teacher-group that the majority 
of students quit after two years, baffled and dejected, as far as the modern 
foreign languages are concerned. The fault lies directly in flimsy early 
linguistic training. This in turn is due partly to student inertia, especially 
prevalent and afflicting in the matter of language in our democratic way of life 
and learning, in very considerable degree to the indifference of “languageless” 
administrators, and of course in part to occasional poor teaching, always to 
be admitted, whatever the field of study. It must be remembered also that 
every little community, village, town, or country high school is more or less 
a law unto itself, and that, in the absence of any fundamental principles 
applied for the nation as a whole, most of our education outside the purely 
scientific for the scientific-minded, involving students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators generally, is a lifting by the bootstraps. I am by no means the first 
to note these things. 

Mr. Dubato well says “We must inform the public on what to expect from 
foreign language study,” and “we must do an effective, well-organized public 
relations job to promote language study.” Now we require help in such a matter 
because we are under suspicion of acting and talking largely in self-defense, 
of special pleading. We cannot do the thing alone. I have been trying for years 
to do my bit to focus the attention of teachers of English upon the fact of the 
oneness of all our language work by insisting that English cannot possibly 
prosper in solitary confinement, and that foreign language can do practically 
nothing in the matter of building while plagued by low-calibre English. It 
should be obvious to everyone that a student cannot reach a higher level in a 
foreign language and literature than he attains in his native speech; that if 
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he doesn’t “like” his English language classes, and doesn’t “like” Gray’s 
“Elegy” and Shakespeare, there is little or no possibility that he will “like” 
a foreign language to the point of learning it efficiently, and certainly he 
will not “like” that language’s immortal literature. 

The students fail to get in the high school, generally speaking, an absolutely 
necessary variety in language diet. Most of them are fed only English. Many 
of them, indeed, are fed very little of that, because their own inertia, most 
pronounced as it is, as already remarked, in the things of language, is killing 
to teacher-stamina. Observe that the majority spend eighteen or twenty years 
in close association with English without acquiring ability to handle it. What, 
we may wonder, will they do with the vislumbrar’s, the étourdissant’s or even 
the Windschutzscheibenwischer’s, which they so blithely confront as they sign 
their enrollment papers? 

They need in high school to be waked up, and pepped up, and kept pepped 
up by properly prepared administrators. (The teacher’s advice and warning, as 
above suggested, are suspect as self-interested). And here is one of the most 
persistent “rubs”; for the administrators themselves, as Frederick Rand 
Rogers has said, are also products of the bootstrap system in which there 
are no national guiding fundamental principles at work. 

Personally I do not see how students are going to be language-prepared 
in the high schools without Latin. This I have said a thousand times, until 
some of my colleagues think I ought to “change the record.” There is no 
language more dependent than ours upon Latin. Not only do we find the 
roots of English largely there, but in studying English we positively must 
exercise a leisureliness of contemplation that Latin imperatively requires and 
enforces. It is a long story, and unconvincing to some even of the foreign 
language “upper crust” (who think it did not so operate in their cases, 
although strangely they one and all had the experience), to explain how 
English is gotten more pleasantly, more quickly and effectively, by Latin’s 
aid than by the pure frontal-assault projects. I will only say that Latin is 
the greatest inspirer known through the centuries of the habit of rumination 
on English speech; and that no system, however logical it may appear, for 
teaching foreign language in college, can have lasting effect upon those who 
in the days prior to college have not learned to ruminate upon phenomena of 
language. 

My own “public relations” efforts, since I saw that general appeals to 
teachers of English were being ignored, perhaps disliked, by them, have been 
turned to the graduate professors of English. I have petitioned a number of 
these, unified since I know they are in belief in Latin for English in early 
study, concertedly and publicly to make their influence felt in the councils 
of the administrators. I hoped that they would make a statement in national 
prints that the best way of bettering English in the high schools is not by 
piling up more and more courses in English grammar, composition, speech, 
and so on, but by giving English there the essential Latin “prop.” But I fear 
those graduate professors in the big centers are too busy with their research 
to listen to an intruding teacher of French and Spanish. Or perhaps many 
of them take refuge in the feeling that their own local stock of prepared 
graduate material, dwindling though it obviously is, will last their day. The 
graduate professors of English could strike a mighty blow, in the manner 
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I have suggested, to raise the level of all language work in the schools and 
colleges. 

There is no use talking directly to “the public” about the aims of foreign 
language study. That inert mass is, and for years to come will be, even 
supposing that “graduate professor” stroke, stolidly fixed in the certainty 
that foreign languages are for vocal uses only, or, to be specific, to say 
“hello,” and “order a meal” in them, thereby startling one’s companions. Some 
of the men and women in our own ranks applaud the public for their fixation 
in this regard. 

Administrators, since they have the most lucrative jobs, could and should 
be selected only on the basis of proved merit. That suggests, inter alia, that 
they should be people who can speak and write. I do not mean merely set 
words to paper. Which implies, in turn, nine times out of ten, administrators 
who themselves have been through the Latin mill. Therefore, according to 
my formula, if we had prepared administrators (identifiable here with “edu- 
cators”) we could count upon language uplift all around, and appreciation of 
the fact that everywhere in the world language is at least a very large part 
of the core of any sound curriculum. I am sure the graduate professors of 
English could give a push to administrators (educators) in this language 
matter that the latter would not even dare try to resist. 

I ask earnest attention to a little experiment made recently. A class in 
Sophomore English (with three seniors included) was asked to tell the differ- 
ence between “corporal” and “capital” punishment. Thirty of them did not 
know “corporal,” and twenty-two displayed total ignorance or pronounced 
haziness about “capital.” (One of the seniors knew “capital,” but the other 
two did not know either word.) If teachers of foreign languages will make 
their own investigations along this line I am confident they will be amazed, 
and I think their processes of teaching will be benefited and their outlook 
upon possible objectives strongly modified. They will also begin to think 
about the general necessity for Latin, not for all, of course, but for most of the 
serious-minded. 

United we stand, and not otherwise. This working in isolation is purely boot- 
strap. But when have I seen a sentence in the foreign language journals 
demanding day-in-and-day-out support of Latin by educators (administrators) ? 
Or when have I seen in professional English periodicals the prescription of 
foreign language study (with special reference to Latin) for the ambitious 
student in English? 

A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia 


COLLEGE TEACHING NEEDS IMPROVEMENT 


To THE EpiTor: 


One of the central themes of many recent articles in HISPANIA is summed 
up in your statement in A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
guese that “We still need more and better-trained teachers. . . .” All sincere 
teachers agree with this point of view, for a poorly trained language teacher 
can do far more harm than good. Since most of the articles referred to are 
written by college and university professors, we naturally assume that the 
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poor teaching and lack of adequate preparation are qualities which they deplore 
in high-school teachers. 

There are a few observations which I should like to make. As a teacher of 
Spanish of some fifteen years’ experience I feel that my conclusions are not 
based on snap judgment or one or two isolated cases. I never did agree with 
those who advocated merely a reading knowledge of a foreign language as 
a sufficient goal of achievement. Now that the emphasis has shifted to the 
speaking the language, I feel that I was right from the beginning. I always 
maintained that if one could speak the language, he no doubt could read it 
very well, but the reverse was generally not true. 

But what was the experience of many of our students who went from a high- 
school course which prepared them for oral work on the college level? Too 
often the reaction was, and still is, that all they do in college Spanish courses 
is translate into English, with very little or no conversation or practice in 
the foreign language. One girl who majored in Spanish in a state university 
(not Ohio State, where they do stress oral practice) told me after she graduated 
that she thought she should repeat her high-school course in order to learn 
Spanish conversation again, as she had no conversational practice in her four 
years of college Spanish, and consequently had lost what fluency she had 
acquired in high school. If that were the only such case, one might be inclined 
to think that that particular university had a weak language department. Many 
former students, however, have assured me that they gained more from their 
high-school Spanish than they did in college. Such should certainly not be the 
case! At one college, one young lady was excused from class attendance and 
given reading material upon which to report—in English, of course, for 
credit. She was, of course, disappointed in her college Spanish as she had 
taken a great deal of interest in acquiring a speaking ability in high school. 
So, what is the use of the high-school teacher taking the trouble—except 
for pride in his profession and accomplishment of his students—in developing 
aural-oral fluency when it is so much less effort to have them translate from 
Spanish into English, the “lazy method” so much in vogue in many of our 
colleges and universities? 

I should be very grateful if you would devote some future article to calling 
for better college instruction in those institutions where it is weak. 

Haroip H. HETZLer 
Warren G. Harding High School, 
Warren, Ohio 


A VISIT TO MENENDEZ PIDAL 


To tHE Epitor: 


On June 14, 1946, after over eight months of efforts to obtain permission 
from the French Government to leave France, I took the night train from 
Irtin to Madrid. I had been teaching in the Army University at Biarritz; and 
later, when the University closed in March, I had been assigned to a school 
at Istres, an aviation camp near Marseilles. One of the reasons that I had 
accepted the post was the proximity of the University to the Spanish border 
and my desire to examine the Old Spanish manuscript of the life of Saint 
Dominic, which I knew was in the Dominican sisters’ convent at Madrid. 
I had given up hope of getting into Spain when the French Government so 
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stupidly closed the frontier, thus cutting France off from the imports of fresh 
fruits and leather goods which it so desperately needed. Now that my term of 
duty was concluded and I had been ordered back to headquarters in Germany 
for shipment home, I was unexpectedly granted a ten-day special visa of 
exit and reentry. 

After changing into civilian clothes at Biarritz, I found myself in Madrid 
on the morning of the fifteenth. I had been warned by my friends, both French 
and American, that I would probably get into trouble in Spain, that I would 
be constantly annoyed by the police, and that I might even see the inside 
of a Franquista jail. Their fears proved groundless; not once was I asked 
for my papers, and even my baggage was passed without examination by the 
Spanish customs officials, In fact, I felt as free as I had in France, and I spent 
a very pleasant four days in the capital. 

I passed a great deal of time walking about observing and listening to the 
people in the streets. I spoke with persons of all classes of society, clergy, 
shopkeepers, scholars, and taxidrivers. They were apparently contented, even 
gay, and seemed quite unconscious of living under a dictatorship. The cost 
of living was high, but no higher than in the rest of Europe, and food and 
merchandise were abundant. The bread ration was extremely low, one hundred 
grams per person per day (one hundred fifty grams for the manual workers), 
but everyone talked happily of the coming good wheat crop. 

I was told on all sides that there is more support for Franco today than 
there was a year ago because of the outside pressure exerted upon the coun- 
try. They were extremely sensitive to outside opinion; and, although they 
were very bitter towards the French, they had no resentment for Americans. 
A frequent question was “What do you think of us in the United States?” 
Their press is every bit as informative as the French, and they are fully 
cognizant of what is going on in the outside world. Censorship of the press 
no longer exists, and there is no governmental “curtain” around the country; 
the “curtain” has been drawn around Spain from the outside in the foreign 
press. 

I am thinking in particular of the recent widely-circulated accusation that 
atomic bombs were being manufactured in the town of Ocajia, near Toledo. 
The truth of the matter was told me by a man who had been in Ocafia. An 
enterprising café keeper of that town had invented a cocktail called the bomba 
atémica, and had painted the name upon his shop-window. My informant 
confided that he had sampled the new drink and found it to be really ex- 
plosive in nature. 

The streets were overrun with soldiers, but one had only to iook at them, 
as they slouched along clad in ill-fitting uniforms which looked far worse than 
the fatigue suits of our G.I.’s, to realize that they were anything but militar- 
istic. On the other hand, the civilian men and women on the Prado were 
dressed in stylish clothes of excellent materials; and even in the poorer 
quarters, such as the Plaza Mayor and the Plaza de Santo Domingo, the people 
seemed reasonably well clothed and fed. 

Most of the damage incurred during the Civil War had been restored by 
reason of a huge building program carried on by the Government in all the 
large cities. Sanitary living quarters had been provided for the poor, and the 
people were intensely proud of the improvement. Many of them spoke with 
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shame and feeling of the vandalism of the War, when the Loyalists sacked 
houses and ruined libraries and art treasures. It had been a common sight, 
so they said, to come across a Velazquez painting slashed with knives or a 
rich mantilla smirched with mud lying in the gutter. Father Getino, principal 
mediaeval historian of the Dominican Order in Spain, sadly informed me that 
his entire library filled with priceless books had been destroyed. 

Early Monday evening, June seventeenth, I took a taxi out to the suburb 
of Chamartin, where I had previously made an appointment with Menéndez 
Pidal. I had never met him before, and it was with some awe and trepidation 
that I opened the gate of the wall surrounding his property and walked up 
the path to the front door. He was standing at the door talking to a caller 
who was just leaving; and, recognizing in me his expected American visitor, 
he bade goodbye to his guest, siook hands with me, and welcomed me into 
his home. 

I was impressed immediately by his dignity and simplicity of manner. Not 
a tall man, he stood erect, and his keen eyes gazed directly at me through his 
glasses. His beard, forked in the middle, was graying, but there was still 
a great deal of dark in both beard and hair. Although now in his seventy- 
seventh year, he showed no signs of weakening either physically or mentally, 
and the conversation was interspersed with the incisive comments of his 
keen intellect. 

The first formalities over, I asked him if he spoke French, as my French is 
more fluent than my Spanish. He excused himself on the ground that “he had 
never been very good in practical language”; so our conversation was held 
entirely in his native tongue. I found it easy to converse with him, as his 
imagination and linguistic sense, leaping ahead, would quickly supply the 
missing word whenever I hesitated. 

After presenting a personal letter from Professor J. D. M. Ford, I told 
him that his friends and colleagues in the United States were anxious about 
his health and activities, as they had received no news. He replied that he 
and his family had spent the three years of the Civil War abroad, 1937 
and 1938 in the United States and 1939 in Paris. On returning to Madrid, 
he had found that his home had been stripped by the Loyalists (bandidos was 
the term he used in referring to them) of all its belongings, his books, papers, 
card-index files, paintings, and other works of art. However, a quick-witted 
neighbor had posted a sign upon his door which read as follows: “This house 
is the property of Sefior Menéndez Pidal, doctor honoris causa of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (‘Which was true,’ said Menéndez Pidal), and is under 
the special protection of the British Embassy (“Which was not true,’ he 
added).” As a consequence, although the intruders did not refrain from 
stripping the house, they did not dare destroy their loot; and all of the 
property was recovered in Geneva, where it lay carefully boxed up and in 
perfect order. “Even my card-index files were undisturbed,” said Menéndez 
Pidal. “Come and see for yourself.” And he led me into his library, where he 
pulled out drawer after drawer of index cards. 

He was much interested in the existence of an Old Spanish life of Saint 
Dominic, which had not yet come to his attention. I told him of the fourteenth- 
century prose manuscript which I had examined in the Dominican convent, 
and also of a thirteenth-century life of the saint in six-syllable verse. In- 
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trigued by the unusual meter of the latter, he graciously promised his assist- 
ance in tracing the document. 

He told me that he was now leading a quiet life, hardly ever leaving his 
home, and sharing his time with his books, his family, and his garden. The 
manner in which he spoke reflected the attitude of the scholar who wishes 
to preserve his independence and integrity. 

An hour had passed when our talk was interrupted by the voice of his 
grandchild calling to him that it was time for their evening walk in the 
garden. I left then, grateful for the privilege of meeting the great Spanish 
philologist, and glad that I could bring back to his friends and admirers the 
welcome news that all is well with Menéndez Pidal. 

Warren F. MANNING 
West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


HIGH-SCHOOL GOOD NEIGHBORS 


To THE Epiror: 


In an effort to stimulate a greater interest in Spanish among my high-school 
students I decided to suggest a trip to Havana in May. The students were 
enthusiastic. We launched a program of entertainment to furnish a fund for 
that purpose, so as to reduce the total cost to each student. Mitchell Tours 
of Miami cooperated and the Cultural Relations Attaché of the American 
Embassy in Havana, Dr, John T. Reid, arranged to introduce our party to 
the students and teachers of the Instituto Primero de la Habana. 

We left Daytona Beach May 11, 1946. Some of the boys hitch-hiked to 
Miami, others went by car, and most of us by train. The airplane trip from 
Miami to Havana was exciting and perfect. On our arrival we were met at 
the appointed hotel by a delegation from the Institute, led by Dr. Eduardo 
Lens, and by Dr. Reid. The students had a wonderful time trying out their 
Spanish and English and immediately became friends. My students enjoyed 
everything—the scenery, the food, sightseeing in Havana, the contact with a 
people who spoke the language they were learning. We had two full days. 
Most of the students, however, remained three days, spending the third day 
at the Institute and having a great time comparing the Cuban school with 
their own. The Cuban students gave us many gifts, among which were many 
copies in Spanish of the life of Marti, a handsome plaque of Marti, and a 
Cuban flag. 

I believe that the impression made by this trip will be lasting. I think 
that the trip enlarged the patriotism of the students and will help develop an 
open and receptive mind, I am certain it has sharpened their desire to master 
the Spanish language. One of my first-year students said enthusiastically: 
“T’m coming back next year, even if the Spanish Club doesn’t.” Several par- 
ents went with us, and all the parents were very enthusiastic and appreciative 
of the trip. We took six hundred feet of colored movie film which turned out 
very well and will be a lasting reminder of the good time we had. 

Recently I have heard that some of the Cuban students from the Institute 
are planning to make a visit to Daytona Beach this coming spring. My stu- 
dents will be delighted to see and entertain them but they still hope to make 
the visit to Havana an annual event. 
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Dr, Lens said that this was the first time that a group of high-school 
students from the United States had come to Havana and contacted the 
students of the Institute. 

Lucy Irvinc SHEPARD 
Seabreeze High School, 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


“THE RENAISSANCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY”— 
NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 


To THE EpiTor: 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, recognizing the 
significance of the renaissance of interest in foreign languages, brought to- 
gether on its campus a group of scholars, teachers, and administrators so 
that they might discuss some of the current problems in the field. This first 
post-war foreign language conference in the South was held at Natchitoches 
on May 3 and 4, 1946, and was attended by more than 125 registrants from 
nine states. The theme was “The Renaissance of Foreign Language Study.” 
Professor B. L, Ullman (classical languages) of the University of North 
Carolina and Professor James B. Tharp (modern foreign languages) of Ohio 
State University were the guest lecturers of the conference, and papers were 
given by some forty scholars and teachers from five states. 

In his invitation to attend this conference, President Joe Farrar pointed to 
the growing consciousness of a need for the knowledge of languages: “More 
than ever before America is feeling the need for a knowledge of foreign 
languages. Our young men and young women are returning from the armed 
forces with a consciousness of the practical value of the ability to use a foreign 
language; international politics, economics, and goodwill demand competence 
in foreign languages; and an increasing humane interest in both past and con- 
temporary cultures is crying for the key of foreign languages. We are realizing 
most keenly that America is isolated neither from her European past nor 
from her world present.” 

The keen interest of teachers of foreign languages in the cultural and 
practical values of their subjects and their alertness to the renaissance of inter- 
est and the growing need of foreign languages are evidenced in the titles of 
some of the papers offered: “What are the Humanities ?”, “Foreign Languages, 
A Key to World Peace,” “Laboratory Sections for Foreign Languages,” “God 
Speaks Only English?”’, “The Place of Foreign Languages in the Modern 
High School” (administrators’ panel), “The Place of Language in General 
Education,” “Fluid Drive for Foreign Languages,” “Observations on Foreign 
* Language Classes for Adults,” “Can Johnnie Be Made to Love Latin?”, “The 
Influence of the ASTP on Modern Language Instruction,” “English as a 
Foreign Language for Aliens.” 

A few excerpts from some of the papers follow: 

“A key to understanding and tolerance among nations is foreign language 
study. True exchange of ideas and international harmony are impossible under 
existing language barriers.” 

“What an intellectual heresy to claim that language study is of small 
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value! The linguist is worth potentially as many men as he knows languages.” 

“The prose of war must now yield to the poetry of peace, and the voca- 
tionalist to the humanist.” 

“Liberal education develops the student, changes his outlook, makes a differ- 
ent person of him, even if he does not remember his Latin or history. “Tis 
better to have loved Homer and Horace and lost them than never to have 
loved them at all.” 

“In the study of foreign languages, the adult is slower than the average 
college freshman or sophomore in one respect only: in developing a reading 
ability.” 

“Can Johnnie be made to love Latin? He can, provided the teacher knows 
not only Latin but Johnnie as well.” 

“In Texas, many schools by beginning Spanish in the third grade give 
ground work which makes high-school and college work easy and thorough.” 

“Foreign language teachers have allowed themselves to be backed into 
a curriculum corner, there to fight like cats and dogs among their four or five 
language specialties for a portion of the pupil’s time.” 

“We want a multitude of appreciators, many amateurs, and a few artist 
performers.” 

“If we are agreed that we must live as one global community, what better 
foundation can we lay for the better understanding of our world neighbors 
than the study of their language?” 

“To deny discipline is to deny education.” 

“We cannot live alone and like it, either in time or place. Those who 
would ignore the past, who would begin the study of history with World 
War I, are temporal isolationists.” 

“As the nation strives to achieve more perfect democracy, the foreign 
languages, along with all other divisions of the school curriculum, must find 
valid contributions to the social outlook, to the esthetic-intellectual outlook, 
as well as to the practical outlook of American citizenry.” 

“Can we hold eager young people in the strenuous long-time training 
program needed for adequate competency to teach language as language 
rather than as mere social background or cultural correlation ?” 

“Let us see to it that our students do not miss the rich heritage of ‘the 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.’ We can make Latin, 
like Rome, eternal in the service of mankind.” 

“If speaking becomes the primary objective, grade placement of foreign 
language studies will be extended downward.” 

“International understanding is a two-way process: no one language is 
comprehensive or rich enough to contain all the delicate concepts of the 
human mind and soul.” 

“The objectives are not new, merely rearranged.” (As regards the lan- 
guage training of the ASTP.) 

“He thinks best who has the largest store of richest meanings.” 

“We must think in language and communicate in language to preserve our 
way of life. Adequate language, then, is the prime essential of general educa- 
tion for American democracy.” 

Eve R. Mouton 


Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
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THE CLICHE EXPERT SPEAKS OF PEDAGOGY* 


DorotHy FRANK 
High School of Science, New York City 


Q. Ah, Mr. Arbuthnot, how fortunate I am to catch you! For a long time, 
I’ve been wondering what your score would be on pedagogy. 

A. Fire away, Mr. Dewey! I believe I can safely say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that I am extremely well-versed in the field. As a matter of 
recorded fact, I have just delivered an address at a faculty conference. 

Q. Splendid, splendid! Suppose, then, that I give you an examination. 

A. Please, my dear sir! One doesn’t give an examination; one conducts it! 

Q. Of course. How careless of me! Let me conduct an examination on 
the clichés of pedagogy. Let’s see, where shall I begin? 

A. By defining your terms. One must talk in terms of. In terms of felt needs, 
in terms of community needs, in terms of the ideal curriculum. 

Q. Speaking of the curriculum— 

A. The curriculum must be discussed in terms of experience. The purpose of 
our curriculum must be to produce a well-integrated personality. 

Q. What must the curriculum have? 

A. An aim, Its aim is to produce a thoroughly socialized individual, one who 
realizes his obligation to society and is able to take his place in it. It must 
manage a functional combination of the experiences of actual life and those 
intellectual activities which will parallel future out-of-school experience. No 
ivory-tower methodology will be tolerated. 

Q. Good gracious! And how can all this be done? 

A. It won’t be done. It will be accomplished. Naturally, one must use the 
scientific approach, provide controls, set up norms, institute measurements of 
growth, The Achievement Quotient is as important as the /ntelligence Quotient. 
About to be added is the Adjustment Quotient, but one must think through the 
problem. 

Q. A—Mr. Arbuthnot, have you a child? 

A, I have a gifted child. 

Q. What other kinds are there? 

A. The society of cliché experts, of which I am a charter member, recognizes 
but three other kinds: the maladjusted child, the underprivileged child, and 
the non-academically minded child. 

Q. Thank you for a concise statement on the child situation, Mr. Arbuthnot. 
By the war, what sort of school does your child attend? 

A. A child-centered school. 

Q. And this school uses what kind of approach? 


* (With three kow-tows to Frank Sullivan.) 
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A. The psychological approach. 

Q. And what does this approach give? 

A, It doesn’t give; it provides. And it provides enrichment. It exploits the 
child’s field of interest; it causes him to work to the limit of his capacity; 
it ensures him opportunities for rich democratic living; it explores his voca- 
tional potentialities; it presents life experience; it encourages pupil activity 
and creative expression; it develops his skills. 

Q. What does your child receive? 

A. Attention. 

Q. You've omitted something? 

A. Individual attention. I thought that was understood. 

Q. Nothing is understood, Mr. Arbuthnot. Surely, you should know that! 

A. If you wish me to remain, Mr. Dewey, please remember that I, not you, 
am the purveyor of clichés. 

Q. Forgive me, you are quite right. Now, what else does your child receive? 

A. Guidance. Emotional, educational, vocational—prognosis, diagnosis—the 
Gestalt Theory—behavior problems—individual differences—experimental 
background—the rejected child—introversial, extroversial—l’ve just started. 
Shall I continue? 

Q. No, indeed. One hundred per cent on guidance clichés. You mentioned a 
faculty conference. What was the subject? 

Germane. 

. And the discussion ? 

. Challenging and provocative of our best creative thought. 
And what did the conference pass? 

A resolution. 

. What does the resolution need? 

. Implementation. 

Good. Now, what have you to say about your efforts? 

. We must channelize them. 

. Can you give me the gist of the conference? 

. No, but I can inform you as to some of the more important matters 
considered. 

Q. Pray, do so. 

A. We attempted to determine the correct educational climate. We con- 
sidered the importance of leisure-time activity. We evaluated our program 
in terms of intercultural relations. We viewed with alarm the present tend- 
ency—core curriculum—correlation—implications for education of the atom 
bomb—peripheral thinking—multiple sense appeal—the whole child—The Har- 
vard Report—incidental learning—the Bush Report— 

Q. Fine, fine. We may dispense with the conference clichés. There is just 
one thing more. In order to accomplish all this, what did you use? 

A. Correct frames of reference. You can’t stick me there, Mr. Dewey, 
though you'd like to, wouldn’t you? 

Q. Let me congratulate you, Mr. Arbuthnot. You have passed the examina- 
tion with— 

A, Flying colors? 

Q. Yes, how did you know? 
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A. It was very simple. You know what I am, don’t you? 
Q. No, what? 


A. A candidate for a higher license. Good day!—Reprinted from High 
Points for April, 1946. 


THE “RUBRICA” OF THE HISPANIC CULTURE PATTERN 


D. Lincotn CANFIELD 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


At the railway ticket-office in Mexico City, a long line of impatient Amer- 
ican tourists was waiting before the window marked “International Tickets.” 
Behind the bars of this window was a very pleasant-faced and calm official 
who was validating summer excursion tickets for those in line. He did this 
by stamping the date of departure for the United States, by affixing his sig- 
nature and finally by making his “ribrica” beneath his signature. This last 
act undoubtedly contributed to the length of the line of American visitors; 
nevertheless, it was to him as important as the stamp of the National Railways 
or his name itself. It was his personal flourish—“un rasgo caracteristico.” 

The flourish is an indispensable part of the entire Hispanic existence, a life 
which stresses the personalization of actions and reactions and which abounds 
in spontaneity—a spontaneity which is indeed refreshing to the Anglo-Saxon, 
who is so often oblivious to the present in his concern and anxiety over the 
future. So it is that we find in Mexico City, as well as in other parts of the 
Spanish-speaking world, a culture pattern filled with little “ruibricas” that 
constitute the very essence of life, and which transcend in tenacity all the 
“ismos” and “istas” that take up space on the front page of the dailies, or 
the “films” or “jonrones” which within these same papers flaunt the invasion 
of foreign culture. As Azorin, the Spanish essayist, has pointed out, the little 
“rasgos caracteristicos” are actually more enduring and basic than the sup- 
posedly “greater” things to which one may aspire. 

Someone once said that “there is something Spanish about a Spaniard 
which makes him act in a Spanish manner,” and it was probably for the 
purpose of speculating on this enigma that Professor Antonio Sanchez 
Barbudo recently wrote “Una pregunta sobre Espafia.” Professor Sanchez 
Barbudo says, speaking of both the Spaniard and the Hispanic American, that 
this person is intensely human, so much so that he overflows with humanity 
in a way that is not attractive to the “dry and the discreet.” His violent ges- 
ticulations and facial contortions are simply his effort to “convert” others 
through the personalization of his reactions, the poetic expression of his 
existence; poetic in the sense that it is an end in itself, not a way to an end: 
a dance, not a march. The professor continues: 


Let them have their science—which we will use; we have what is ours. But what 
is ours? The same as always: the desire to perceive ourselves, to want to feel existence 
even more, to want others to feel it, the longing for the unattainable . . . to awaken 
those who are asleep in the midst of their “progressive” activity . . . to really live, 
awake, and without narcotics. 
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Hence it is that in Mexico City we find people “expressing their personality” 
as they drive a car, using the horn frequently; as they shake hands at every 
turn, as they eat as if they were interested in just that and not in impressing 
Mrs, Jones with the way in which one hand is kept in the lap. In other words, 
they are not playing to social suggestion, they are playing themselves. They 
are acting out their own existence in a way which may seem to the society- 
conscious Anglo-Saxon as excessively animated and at times something on the 
order of “double talk.” 

Since basic culture is made, not born, the picturesque mannerisms and 
vital self-expression of the Hispanic people have become somewhat standard- 
ized in the Spanish-speaking world, especially in connection with speech. The 
facial expressions, gestures, customs of greeting, in short, the mechanics of 
conduct, have been brought from Spain to America as a part of a rather 
conservative institutional pattern by an individualistic people. The similarity 
of the gestures, in the Spanish-speaking countries, for instance, is astounding. 
Naturally local conditions will affect other manifestations of individuality. 

The way of jumping on a moving bus in Mexico City is a typical rubrica of 
the male Hispanic person. The buses of Mexico City will stop for a woman 
or child, but never for a man. He must board the vehicle with a brakeman’s 
swing, even though there be several others already hanging on the step. And 
he gets on by grasping the bars of the window just forward of the door; to 
use the handle made for the purpose would lack flourish, The man may have a 
package in his left hand, a cigarette in his mouth, but with the utmost grace 
he plants his left foot in any available space on the step, swings his other 
foot in a beautiful arc out over the receding pavement and accommodates 
himself among the other hangers-on. Within the bus we have another manifes- 
tation of the “personal” in the actions of the “cobrador,” who keeps the 
driver informed regarding developments at the door with “viva voce” admoni- 
tions: “bajan, bajan . . . suben, suben . . . vamonos,” or two short whistles, 
or a couple of slaps on the sheet metal side of the bus. Bells, cords, and 
buttons lack the personal flourish. 

The famous “abrazo,” used when friends who have not seen each other in 
some time meet, is a hearty manifestation of the personal flourish, especially 
when it is accompanied by the exclamation of surprise, “; Qué milagro!”— 
What a miracle seeing you here! The wording of newspaper articles and head- 
lines, the “piropo” or amatory compliment, the circular “paseo” on band- 
concert nights, with its opportunity for each to see all others of the opposite 
sex several times during the evening; the theater, with its institution of the 
prompter who reads every word of the play in a voice that can sometimes be 
heard half-way back in the audience, and where one is likely to see men who 
have seats in the front part of the theater stand during the intermission and 
look the audience over, even using opera glasses for the purpose. All these 
are aspects of a poetic life, an existence with a “rubrica.” 

Perhaps the most interesting and charming of all, however, is the system 
of gestures which goes with speech throughout the Spanish-speaking world. 
A few of the hundreds which are used are here described. 

To attract attention, the Hispanic person uses a hiss of high resonance—so 
high that it will carry from one side of a busy street to the other, above the 
noises of traffic. This hiss is often followed by the gesture meaning “come 
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here,” which is quite the opposite of the English way. For the man, the hand 
(palm down and arm extended) is brought down in a rather violent motion 
toward the person who is beckoned: a gesture which might mean “go away” 
in English. The logic of this Spanish motion lies in the fact that one ap- 
proaches along the ground, not through the air, as the English method might 
indicate. The woman uses this gesture with more delicacy, only the hand 
involved, or on occasion, only a finger. 

If the person who has hissed and used the downward “come hither” gesture 
desires to talk to the other for a few minutes, he will give the “un momentito” 
sign; the thumb and forefinger carefully held a short distance apart hori- 
zontally in front of the face and raised to the attention of the person to whom 
he is speaking. 

One of the most inclusive of all Spanish gestures, as far as potential impli- 
cations are concerned, is that of interrogation, made usually with the head 
only—a quick upward motion accompanied by a lifting of the eyebrows, 
something similar to what is recognized in the United States as a certain 
“come hither” signal. This motion may mean, “How goes it?” “Was your 
venture successful?” “What are you going to do about it?” “What do you 
mean?” or “How do you get that way?” For great distances the motion of 
the head is accompanied by one of the hand, palm up and arm extended full 
length. 

The answer to the implied question, if it is negative, may be given by 
waving the forefinger, nail toward the face, “at” the other party. At the bull- 
fight, it is interesting to see the “amplification” of this gesture, the whole 
arm waved before the face, handkerchief in the hand. The meaning is, 
“Yonder bull is too much of a ‘Ferdinand’; take him out.” 

If one wishes to be a bit evasive in his answer to a question, or if he 
wishes to give a “so, so” reaction, he wiggles his hand extended in a vertical 
position, as one might depict a fish passing through the water. They say that 
this originated in the practice of using the hand, palm up, for “good,” i.e., 
nothing hidden, and palm down for “bad.” The vertical wiggle indicates 
vacillation between the two extremes. 

To say goodbye in Spanish, or to wave hello in passing, one does not use 
the hand extended with the palm down, as in English; this would indicate 
“come here”; rather the palm is toward the face, and the fingers are wiggled 
gently and more or less individually. Sometimes the hand is turned sideways. 

For the purpose of portraying the idea of movement away from the speaker, 
or in referring to remote time: “go on away,” “away over there,” “back in 
the old days,” and the like, one makes a movement that starts with the fingers 
almost closed, palm toward the body and at the level of the head, then quickly 
unfolds the whole hand, fingers together, outward and upward, so that the 
gesture ends with the palm out and the nails toward the face, the whole move- 
ment a graceful arc. 

The measurement of height by gesture is another intriguing case of per- 
sonalization in the Hispanic culture pattern. A “thing” is denoted as we 
generally indicate height in English, an “animal” by the hand extended 
vertically, thumb up, instead of horizontally. The height of a person, who in 
contrast stands “on his hind legs,” is denoted with the upright forefinger. 

The attitude of helplessness or non-concern is implied, as in many parts of 
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the world, with the shoulders raised, the eyebrows raised, the corners of the 
mouth turned down, the eyelids lowered about half way, the hands raised 
close to the body, palms toward the other party, at about the level of the 
shoulders. A pity-inspiring lilt of the head will accompany all of this. 

A person may express to another confidence in his own ability to avoid 
being fooled and at the same time give fair warning of this fact by simply 
pointing to the eye tooth: “You can’t put anything over on me: I’ve cut my 
eye-teeth.” 

The Hispanic person often indulges in double laughter. He laughs as we 
all do, but may add to this a type of laughter with the hand, especially in a 
ridiculous or ironic situation. This is done by shaking the fingers of one 
hand (hand open) rather violently, as if one were trying to shake water from 
them. In exceptionally ludicrous situations both hands may be used. 

The matter of eating is indicated by bunching the fingers and thumb to- 
gether and pointing upward, moving the hand toward the mouth in a gentle 
motion from the wrist out. 

To drink, and especially to drink too much of alcoholic beverages, is shown 
by extending the thumb, and in some places also the little finger, the other 
fingers folded, and then wiggling the whole hand from side to side or toward 
the mouth. 

The idea of paying, delivering, or “handing over” is shown by placing the 
thumb, nail up, on the folded forefinger and moving the hand downward in a 
movement from the wrist. The result or completion of the “delivery” is sub- 
sequently indicated by unfolding the fingers and bringing the hand to an 
upright position, palm out, similar to the position for non-concern—“the pay- 
ment has been made, I’m out of the picture.” Money itself is portrayed by 
curving the forefinger in the approximate shape of a large coin, and at the 
same time raising the thumb upright to back it up, so to speak. Stinginess is 
shown by stroking the elbow, arm bent. 

The thought of preciseness, fineness, compliance, and the like, is often 
pictured by making a circle (horizontal) with the thumb and forefinger, the 
hand moved up and down, while something especially good may be demon- 
strated by stroking an imaginary beard and at the same time bulging the eyes. 
This latter act in itself is indicative of this reaction. 

If one wishes to show incredulity or give vent to an “Aw, go on!” feeling, 
he waves his hand backward past the ear, back of the hand forward, in a 
motion which might be mistaken for the brushing of a fly from the ear. 

One of the most interesting spectacles of human expression is the Spaniard 
or Latin American who is in the process of expounding a theory, an idea, 
an argument, an attack, one who is “exponiéndose,” so to speak. He indicates 
the placing of little details with the “precise” gesture, then he “delivers the 
goods” with the payment motion. He develops his thesis with his hands 
together, palms up and close to the body, then as he unfolds his argument, 
the hands are extended and brought to a pleading position far apart. This 
all may be followed by the interrogatory upward jerk of the head: “What are 
you going to do about it?” 

As Professor Sanchez Barbudo has said, such active self-expression seems 
rather violent to the “dry and discreet”—to the Anglo-Saxon of the “dead 
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pan,” but in the Hispanic culture pattern we see the existence which has not 
suffered the “secondary” influences of the Industrial Revolution and Rational- 
ism to the extent that the English-speaking people have. Life is a dance for 
today, not a march toward tomorrow. The Hispanic pattern has its rébrica.— 
Reprinted from Mexican Life (México, D.F.), for December, 1945. 


CERTAIN AMERICANS IN THE TROPICS 
CARLETON BEALS 


Americans who go to the countries immediately to the south are much like 
Americans anywhere at home. Yet they are also different, because any foreign 
country, from the very fact that it is foreign, presents a challenge, and the 
impact of it changes each individual. 

That challenge can be met by defiance or by complete acceptance, or by a 
compromise of the two. The conflict begins with little things and works up to a 
whole attitude toward a foreign people. Take a petty example. The knobs on 
Mexican doors are set closer to the edge than in the United States. As a 
result, until you become habituated, you are constantly bruising your hand. 
Many visitors curse out the Mexicans. Others are merely amused, A few seek 
to understand why these doorknobs are different, which leads to the reflection 
that Mexicans are not nearly in such a hurry as Americans. 

And so in a foreign land the visitor has to learn how to do a series of simple 
things in a new way—which is doubly disconcerting to the resident of a 
country as standardized as the United States, 

But every minor detail of this sort in some way conforms to the logic of a 
different cultural pattern—provided one has the wit to see it. Is is obvious 
enough why a special fork, unknown to the American silver service, is used 
to eat a mango, but the reason for other unexpected contrivances is not always 
easily discovered. 

For purposes of state, it may not matter to Mr. Cordell Hull that the 
minute you cross the Suchiate River from Mexico into Guatemala the thatched 
roofs are steeper; but for the traveller who sees the fact as an index of 
changing climate, and along with that a different complex of customs, institu- 
tions, and national psychology, the resultant understanding will enrich his 
thought for life. 

Merely to compare things in a foreign setting with what you have at home 
is the surest way to go wrong about what you see. Our cultural pattern is 
handed to us, ready-made, at birth. For Americans, it comprises accessibility 
to material things in a standardized form, a group of commonly-shared ideas 
about American efficiency, democracy, government, property rights, education, 
sex relations, the freedom of women, rules of the road and what not. It 
usually also includes a firm belief in the superior greatness of America and 
the inferiority of all other peoples, and an almost pathological fear of germs. 

The instinctive reaction of Americans abroad is to resist any change what- 
soever in their homeland habits and outlook. And so the American who can 
afford it, hurries to surround himself with as many truly American appur- 
tenances as possible. He lives exclusively in his own small circle of American 
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friends; he has his own clubs, his own schools, and, wherever possible, his 
own hospital and graveyard. The normal process of the American in Latin 
America is to become as insulated as possible from his environment. 

Back home, if he is absent long, his own community is evolving, modernizing ; 
and its ideas have altered to suit. But the American resident abroad clings 
to his idea of what Homeville was when he left. He is cut off from the 
evolution in his own country and has no organic connection with the one in 
which he lives. 

All this is accompanied by an ever-growing feeling of superiority. He is 
prone to view the life of the country in which he finds himself solely according 
to the possibilities for personal gain or for profit for the corporation which 
employs him, Often he believes in the most reactionary dictatorship for his 
adopted country, in armed intervention, and in American territorial imperial- 
ism. He becomes an ardent admirer of American democracy as he conceives it, 
yet in the next breath is telling you that the only solution for a country in 
Latin America is the man-on-horseback, strong-arm rule. 

It would be completely unjust to say that all Americans abroad display 
such provinciality. Many really seek to understand the country and the people 
about them. Many, especially women, become collectors of native handicrafts, 
or they go in for Indians in a big way, sallying forth to quaint Indian vil- 
lages in the same spirit as the New Yorker visits the Metropolitan Museum. 
In time they even regret the influence of American motorcars, movies, and 
jazz. 

Some more temporary visitors come down to get away from the machine 
age, and to dote on the simple life, I am reminded of a New York theater 
man who spent two weeks of his short stay trying to find a place with a native 
setting that had all the conveniences of a New York apartment. He remained in 
the most Americanized hotel in the city. 

Some visitors ardently affect to be part of the scene, even try to be native. 
They live in out-of-the-way places, without comforts, wear sarapes and broad 
sombreros, and drink tequila, or pisco. Sometimes in the case of the artist, 
this is a legitimate activity, for he is sincerely trying to experience the life 
he hopes to portray. But often it is a characteristic stunt of uprooted 
Bohemians. 

The old adventurous American was more likely to adapt his ways to the 
environment than is the modern sedate businessman. Time was when most 
Americans in Latin America were either wanted in the United States or not 
wanted. Today the number of personal adventurers has declined and the 
number of respectable, middle-class citizens increased. 

The epoch for great independent promoters has definitely passed. The days 
when that bold genius Meiggs built his railroad against the skies in Peru, 
when Keith carved out a banana kingdom in Central America, when Steinhart 
laid the foundations of his public-utility empire in Cuba, when Doheny wild- 
catted for Mexican oil, now belong to the romance of a fast-vanishing 
frontier. 

For one thing, the natural resources of Latin America, barring new dis- 
coveries, have been pretty well mapped out, and those which can be exploited 
within a reasonable length of time have been largely snapped up by large cor- 
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porations, Second, the growth of economic nationalism to the south makes 
native governments more skeptical of the adventurer type. Third, nearly all 
the southern countries have built up barriers against the more adventurous 
foreigner. Mexico decrees that ninety per cent of all employees must be 
Mexican; other countries have similar restrictions. Many have severe immigra- 
tion laws. A sinner can get by St. Peter more easily than into Venezuela or 
Bolivia. 

But the human backwash of that earlier glamorous adventure period may 
be found in the nooks and corners of Latin America. A few have built up small 
businesses or have worked into good corporation jobs. But many have grad- 
ually sunk into the pattern of their environment. I recall a handsome jovial 
American on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, married to an equally handsome 
Tehuana Indian woman, with five strapping children, all of whom speak 
Indian and Spanish, but no English. At the headwaters of the San Juan 
River in Nicaragua, I found an old American who had come in on a sailboat 
with the last of William Walker’s filibuster expeditions and had settled on a 
little plot of ground in an interior province. He had married a Nicaraguan girl 
and had gradually become a wealthy landowner. He had never once in sixty 
years left the interior of his adopted country. 

While some Americans have set out deliberately to go native, as an artist 
friend of mine did, others have lived snobbishly aloof from the native scene 
until some dramatic experience has suddenly melted them into emotional kin- 
ship with the land of their adoption. Such a story is excitingly told in Mrs. 
Rosa E. King’s Tempest Over Mexico. 

Mrs. King was the owner of a fashionable hotel in the tourist resort of 
Cuernavaca. Her clients were Presidents, wealthy Mexicans and foreigners, 
diplomats, and the cream of society. But one day revolution swept over the 
land, and she went on a four-day march with eight thousand refugees to 
reach the capital and safety. At first she had bitterly resented the revolution, 
had said that she was no part of it or the land. But preparing for flight at 
dawn, she thinks: “We are all in the same plight. . . . They had lost their 
home. I had lost mine. Death stared us in the face.” 

Strangely, at such a moment, peace came over her. She no longer felt 
alone, apart. Distinctions of race, nationality, class, meant nothing at such a 
moment. “I was with these people. I was one of them.” Her feeling deepened 
still more as they all fled. She suddenly realized that since she had lost 
everything, she really belonged with those revolutionists who were trying 
to destroy her. 

“I caught the rhythm of their feeling and understood that to them la 
revolucién was infinitely more than the revolution of 1910. It was a long 
continuous movement of resistance, like a rolling wave, that had swelled 
against Cortés and the conquistadors, and the greedy Aztec war lords before 
them; that had engulfed the armies of Spain and the armies of France as it 
now engulfed the hacendados. It was a struggle of these people for a birth- 
right, to develop in their own way, in spite of strangers. . . . And so silent 
and vast and unceasing was the struggle that it seemed to me as though the 
sleeping earth itself had stirred to cast off the artificial things that lay heavy 
on it.” 
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A large class of Americans is comprised of the goodwillers. I remember 
one woman who was trying to convince the local government to let her install 
American playgrounds in all the hamlets of the land, In places where the child, 
not part of an industrialized system, has all outdoors as his back yard to play 
in, I can imagine no greater means of atrophying his imagination and normal 
play instincts. 

Another good woman of Amazonian proportions was intent on founding in 
Mexico a society for the prevention of cruelty to animals. Any little innocent 
burro would have curled up and died in agony just at the sight of her. In 
a land which had just been swept by revolution, the efforts of this particular 
goodwiller seemed singularly out of place. 

Critical as my account sounds, it is written with a great love for human 
foibles. The American, his motives, his actions, his hopes, stand out in strange 
relief against the broad canvas of an alien scene. Sometimes freed from 
homeland trammels, his baser instincts immediately come into play. 

During America’s Prohibition days the stock saying in Mexico and Cuba 
was that nobody ever saw a drunken native or a sober American. The antics 
of the most correct and circumspect schoolteacher, once she gets where she 
can kick a mean slipper, are sometimes wondrous to behold, Conversely this 
liberation may equally cause many a circumscribed soul dedicated to mean 
pursuits at home to blossom out along noble lines. For some the foreign scene 
is an opportunity to throw off a mask long maintained and become natural 
human beings; for others it is a grand chance to pose as something they 
aren’t. And some, posing at greatness, become great. There simply is no rule. 

And so like all maxims, the one which states that foreign travel broadens 
the mind is often not true. Some travellers, indeed, broaden until they lose 
all perspective. For others, travel merely means a further confirmation of their 
own narrow concepts. For still others, this process of growing into a new 
scene is rich and enjoyable. 

The wise man in a foreign land goes with the constant question “Why?” on 
his lips. That simple question, for those who remember it, will unlock more 
secrets of the ways of mankind than any other.—Reprinted, with permission, 
from The Rotarian, Official Magazine of Rotary International, for March, 
1943, pp. 16, 20. 


FOREIGN TRADE HAS MAGICAL APPEAL, SAYS 
PROFESSOR PAUL V. HORN 


What are the opportunities in foreign trade? What advantages does it 
offer to the boy or girl who is deciding upon a vocation? What, if any, dis- 
advantages, must be considered? 

These questions are being put to teachers by their students, and as an aid in 
answering them, Classroom Clipper put them to one who should know, Dr. 
Paul V. Horn, Professor of Foreign Trade at New York University, and 
author of the college text, International Trade, Principles, and Practices. 

Dr. Horn is an enthusiast. “There’s magic in foreign trade,” he declared. 
“It stimulates imagination, awakens romance and has a lure which is absent 
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from the most absorbing domestic business. Strange products, lands, and 
peoples lend everlasting variety and interest to the work. 

The foreign trader has an exceptional opportunity in that not only will he 
enrich his own life, but he is really a representative of his country and as such 
can create either admiration or contempt. Each commodity he handles is just 
a little bit of its homeland transplanted to a foreign shore capable of generating 
understanding and good will. 

“One fact must be kept in mind, however,” Dr. Horn cautioned, characteris- 
tically peppering genuine love of his work with a great deal of common sense. 
“Foreign customers should be treated fairly and considerately and must not 
be used merely as a stopgap in times of domestic lull or as a dumping ground 
for poor quality merchandise. 

“There are many different ways to enter the field of foreign trade. Starting 
to export your own merchandise after a careful survey of potential markets 
may have the most appeal for the more pioneering minded but it is not often 
financially possible for the young foreign trader. Working in the export de- 
partment of a large firm gives valuable experience, and although it rarely 
provides a large pay check at first, it does offer the opportunity of making 
contacts which are of value when starting in on your own. 

“There also are export middlemen who gather cargoes from small firms not 
capable of supporting separate export departments and combine them into 
large shipments (taking care of all documentary detail) for sale abroad. 

“The import field is now coming into its own with the realization that a 
healthy trade must flow both ways, as nearly balanced as possible in order to 
have a balanced economy. There are also many auxiliary services which play 
a vital part in the conduct of foreign trade such as various publications and 
foreign trade counsellors whose job it is to provide the statistical and research 
data which is the basis of profitable foreign trade. 

As an example of what Dr. Horn was pointing out, material on South 
America published recently by Pan American World Airways—notably the 
booklet, “The Wealth of the Other Americas”—has proved a valuable reference 
to traders wishing to do business with those countries. As another example 
Pan American has a foreign trade counsellor to advise importers and exporters. 

“Government work also holds opportunity for the trade-minded,” Dr. Horn 
continued. “The Department of State has representatives who collect, publish, 
and distribute foreign trade information gathered by extensive field surveys.” 
The information thus gathered is the basis for reports issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, through 
its field offices located in principal cities of the United States. 

“In preparing for foreign trade work,” Dr, Horn cautioned, “it must be 
understood from the beginning that residence abroad is often necessary and so 
you must acquire the ability to adjust yourself to conditions as they are, re- 
membering that not all countries are as materially progressive as the United 
States.” 

He then wisely added, “If possible know the language of the people, Just as 
Americans resent those who wish to do business here but do not speak English 
so others resent this laxity on our part.” 

One of the most important factors in creating the high regard in which 
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Pan American World Airways is held in the eyes of Latin America is their 
bilingual personnel—equally capable of conversing in Spanish or Portuguese 
and English—which makes our southern neighbors feel that we consider them 
important enough to learn their language. 

“Understanding of customs and the basic philosophy of life prevailing in 
your trade territory is vital,” Dr. Horn added. “Many things overlooked in 
our hustling city life are considered bad taste in the more socially minded 
countries of the world.” Therefore before entering any foreign field Dr. Horn 
advised, “Learn all that is possible about their institutions, ideals, and heroes— 
it forms a starting point in conversations and may well stir the spark of 
friendship. 

Foreign trade differs from domestic business in that final action is con- 
tingent upon international relations of the countries involved. Therefore it is 
necessary to be well versed in international economics, politics, law, history, 
and geography as they often form the basic factors for governmental decisions 
affecting trade which will baffle the uninformed trader who does not realize the 
complexities he must deal with in planning a sales campaign. 

“Often,” Dr, Horn felt, “it is advisable for students of foreign trade to obtain 
part-time or vacation jobs inorder to get ‘into the feel’ of their work. These 
jobs may not be considered important but they make for a sound foundation 
upon which to build a career. After deciding upon the particular firm you 
would like to work for, get to know the key man in the company and make an 
appointment for an interview. There is no substitute for personal contact and 
results may be very satisfactory. 

“The same advice applies when establishing your own business—know your 
fellow-traders as well as your foreign customers. With the development of 
fast, economical air transportation, business trips abroad will be undertaken 
without hesitation and foreign customers will be able to reap the benefits of 
personal contact which previously has been enjoyed only by domestic clients. 
Friendship was never a hindrance to trade and the surest way to break down 
falsely conceived prejudices is to see conditions for yourself. 

“Governmental work in foreign trade is obtained through Civil Service 
examination which requires the same prerequisites mentioned before. In fact 
business experience and knowledge of a foreign country through residence 
are usually necessary for the more responsible positions. 

“The future of women in foreign trade is very promising. They have achieved 
recognition in research and editorial fields, some are export managers or as- 
sistants in large firms, while many women own their own businesses. Govern- 
ment positions do not hold as much promise for them, although a few have 
succeeded in overcoming the prejudice which many foreign countries have 
toward women in the commercial field. 

“Extreme foreign climates and primitive living conditions often are too 
harsh, and as men are physically more capable of standing such things, they 
are usually preferred. However, the domestic field is wide open for the capable 
and ambitious, and often the position of secretary acts as an opening wedge, 
for upon becoming well-versed in company activities, a transfer to the foreign 
department is forthcoming to the young woman who wants it, and qualifies.”— 
Reprinted, with permission, from Classroom Clipper, published by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, 135 East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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(Classroom Clipper is available without charge to Spanish or Portuguese 
teachers. Address Educational Director, Pan American World Airways, at 
the address given above.) 


REMARKS IN ACCEPTING EVANDER CHILDS AWARD 


(Remarks made by George H. Butler, Deputy Director of the Office of American 
Republic Affairs, Department of State, at Evander Childs High School, New 
York City, on April 10, 1946 in accepting on behalf of the Honorable Spruille 
Braden the Award made to the latter by the Council on Pan American Activities 
of the Evander Childs High School for Distinguished Service to Inter- 
American Democracy and Solidarity for the year 1945.) 


The first thing I have to say to you is that I am fortunate enough to be here 
only because of the extremely heavy official demands on Mr. Braden’s time. 
He wanted very much to accept this award personally. It is a matter of deep 
regret to him that it was impossible for him to be with you today. 

Mr. Braden asked me to repeat to all of you his deep appreciation for the 
honor he has received at your hands by the award of the Council on Pan 
American Activities of the Evander Childs High School. He particularly prizes 
the award because it comes from those who are genuinely interested in and 
are making real contributions to that Inter-American democracy and solidarity 
for which he is working. 

Your Council on Pan American Activities and your Pan American Club 
represent two forces which are vital to the success of the foreign policies of 
our country. I refer, of course, to American educators and American youth. 
It is one of Mr. Braden’s firm convictions that the policies of the United States 
in its foreign relations must rest upon the majority support of a well-informed 
public opinion. There is no better way to evoke and to make effective such 
public opinion than by the method you have adopted in your school. It is a 
splendid example. The cooperative program being carried out by your faculty 
and student body shows a realization of two very important factors: first, the 
challenging opportunities and responsibilities of American educators, and 
second, the fact that the youth of today will furnish our country’s leaders of 
tomorrow. Have faith in your effort and keep up your good work. Progress may 
seem discouragingly slow at times, but it is progress and it must continue with 
ever greater impetus... . 

The award you have made is for distinguished service to Inter-American 
democracy and solidarity. Mr. Braden believes in and works for Inter-American 
democracy and solidarity. But he wants real democracy and real solidarity, 
not a facade of expression behind which there is little substance. His idea is 
not to seek to impose our particular form of democracy on any other people. 
That would be both unjustified and doomed to failure. He does seek in every 
way possible to work toward the goal of political and economic democracy 
which the American republics have set for themselves. Each people must de- 
velop the form of democracy best adapted to its own national life. 

Solidarity, also must be real. Unanimous agreement by the twenty-one re- 
publics to resolutions and declarations falls far short of the kind of Inter- 
American solidarity which is so sorely needed today. If a large majority of 
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the American nations takes action to carry out the principles of democracy to 
which they have pledged themselves, that is a far stronger and truer solidarity 
than action which sacrifices the substance of basic principles for the shadow 
of unanimity. Democracy functions by majority rule and not by unanimous 
consent, 

In a series of public addresses since taking up his new duties in the Depart- 
ment of State, Mr. Braden has set forth his principles and views. I shail try 
to give you at least a brief summary of the most important of these. 

He has emphasized that peace, freedom, and law are inseparable. In analyzing 
the causes which underlie the social instability of our times, Mr. Braden cited 
four which seem fundamental to him, The first is the overthrow by the French 
Revolution, and by the movements that followed in its trend, of the monarchical 
system of government, with the consequent advent of different types of gov- 
ernment which in the minds of many were regarded as lacking the legitimacy 
that was held to be the essential ingredient of authority. A second cause is, 
in the opinion of many, that of distribution of wealth, the system of free enter- 
prise, and the sacrifice of the well-being of the community to individual 
initiative. A third group finds our present plight due to the growing disrespect 
for religious principles and ethical rules which formerly were honored and ob- 
served. There is a fourth school of thought that attributes our troubles to the 
disparity between our rapid progress in science and technology, since the 
beginning of the industrial revolution, and our fatally slow progress in the 
development of new political principles and procedures to cope with our 
technological advances. 

Mr. Braden also is convinced that Fascism and democracy are irreconcilable. 
He points out that it is no coincidence that whenever a Fascist government 
comes into power it immediately embarks on a program of expanding a nation’s 
military establishment. This invocation of war by Fascist governments is an 
excuse for the imposition of domestic tyranny, as abundantly demonstrated in 
our times. In Mr. Braden’s view, it is the moral weakness of Fascist govern- 
ments, rather than their physical strength, that makes them dangerous to other 
nations. When a small group of armed men impose a tyranny of oppression over 
millions of people, such a government means the death of freedom. The Axis 
dictators pointed with scorn at what they conceived to be the weakness and 
impotence of our democratic system of government. But even when actively at 
war the Government of the United States did not feel compelled to impose a 
state of siege, to imprison the political opposition, or to forbid public criticism. 
Our system of government proved its real strength, which lay in the devotion 
of the people it represented. The United States, under its democratic system 
of government, is in no degree a threat to any other nation on the face ‘of the 
earth, in spite of the vast power that it has at its command. But Fascist govern- 
ments anywhere are a standing menace to world peace and therefore to our 
security. ... 

The leadership of our country today must be on the level of its present great 
responsibility. Mr. Braden has observed that by exercising such leadership 
we may project into the world outside our borders those achievements made 
by our people under the stimulation of the free and constantly renewed play 
of democratic institutions. We need not seek to impose our will on other nations, 
but we must speak out clearly and work constantly in support of the principles 
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for which we stand. It is only natural that our government and people should 
have more friendly feelings toward and a greater desire to cooperate with 
countries which share and which observe the basic principles of political and 
economic democracy in which we believe. 

Under our system, government rests upon the freely and periodically ex- 
pressed consent of the governed. There exist civil liberties and an observance 
of the rights of man. We enjoy freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of worship. The individual is protected by the 
Bill of Rights in our Constitution. Government exists for the welfare of the 
individual, and not as the dominant force of the country to which all else is 
subordinated. Democracy for us is an acknowledgment that man is inherently 
capable of self-government. 

Mr. Braden recognizes the importance of economic as well as of political 
democracy. Political freedom cannot exist for long where poverty, hunger, 
and want are the lot of large numbers of human beings, In the essential effort 
to improve working conditions, education, and health in order to raise the 
standard of living throughout the world, Mr. Braden does not propose that 
the United States convert itself into a welfare institution to dispense gifts. 
He points out that anything given for nothing is likely to be valued at precisely 
nothing. He does advocate collaboration as a guiding principle in our inter- 
national actions, and the type of concrete collaboration in which each parti- 
cipant contributes in fair measure proportionate to the means at his disposal. 
We can assist other peoples to share in our progress, provided there is a sincere 
will to cooperate on the part of all. Our cooperation in technical fields, in 
public health, improved standards of living and of working conditions, educa- 
tion, agrarian and social reform, agricultural experimentation and soil con- 
servation, and in many similar enterprises can prove helpful to others while 
simultaneously bringing substantial benefits, tangible and intangible, to our own 
people. 

In the course of our daily work, we are frequently reminded by Mr. Braden 
that the Good Neighbor Policy still is the measuring-stick for our action in 
Inter-American affairs. This means that our policies must be based on self- 
respect and on a respect for the rights of others. This mutual respect is a 
two-way street which can be traveled in dignity and with common benefit by 
all. Being guided always by basic principles is a sure way to progress and 
constructive effort. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Braden spoke during one of the conferences being 
held as a part of the training program in the Department of State. He referred 
to the three primary functions in the conduct abroad of our foreign relations. 
Naturally, the first duty of our Government’s representatives abroad is to 
further the national interests of the United States. This means a consistent 
effort to make foreign peoples understand our institutions, our way of life, and 
what we wish to accomplish in world affairs. It also means reporting accurately 
regarding the same questions with respect to foreign countries. The manifold 
legitimate interests of the American people and Government abroad must be 
protected and promoted to the fullest extent. 

A second principle in the conduct of our foreign relations is that honesty is 
the best and only policy. It is only through honesty that we can retain our own 
self-respect and gain the respect of others. Confidence in and support of the 
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views and course of action of the United States will be in direct proportion 
to the measure of honesty in our conduct. 

Finally, Mr. Braden stated that we should seek support for those principles 
set forth in our Declaration of Independence, our Constitution, and our demo- 
cratic institutions. If we are true to the best in our national life, we need have 
no fear about our relations with other peoples. 

I can assure you of Mr. Braden’s appreciation of the value of work being 
done by the schools and groups such as yours. If similar activities can be multi- 
plied again and again throughout the country, and sustained at a high level, 
the American people and Government can face the future with confidence, 
courage, and optimism. 

I wish to thank you again for the opportunity of participating in this assem- 
bly and for the very cordial reception which you have given me. 


GROUP TOLERANCE ACTIVITIES 


The list of activities to promote group tolerance in the San Diego, California, 
schools may be helpful to others: 


Elementary-School Activities 

1. We try to have assemblies to foster appreciation of contributions of other racial 
groups. Last year we used the series of sound-films on South American and 
Central American countries. 

2. Our fourth grade, studying Mexico, put on an assembly showing Mexican 
Christmas customs—“Posada” and “Pifiata.” 

3. Assembly programs feature quiz programs about people in other lands. Emphasis 
on current events quiz also stimulates interest in people of other races. 

4. Assembly programs are planned for the entire year, leaving details to individual 
classes but emphasizing all the various holidays and observances dealing with 
interracial understanding and tolerance. For example we always try to have a 
special observance of Negro Week, the Mexican “Cinco de Mayo,” Pan American 
Week. 

5. We have a very active and functional student government organization which 
includes a Student Council, Safeties, cafeteria clubs, Captains’ Council, and 
several other groups. The purpose of these various organizations is to teach 
respect for personality, develop responsibility, and promote good school and 
community citizenship. 

6. During the various drives for clothing, we have tried to get children to appreciate 
the problems of other countries and to develop democratic attitudes toward the 
children of other countries. 

7. Our Christmas programs always call attention to the fact that Christ was Jewish. 
Columbus Day and other special occasions also provide opportunities. 

8. Our playground games, Junior Patrol, Cub Scouts, Girl Scouts, “Y” Club, 
Hostesses, Safeties, and similar groups are composed of Italian, Portuguese, 
Mexican, and Anglo-Saxon children. They meet together, have picnics and good 
times together, and work together with very little friction. We have the feeling 
that the intolerance and prejudice which exists in our community must be 
attacked by educating the parents and community through methods similar to the 
PTA program. 

9. Upper-grade rooms have had discussions and playlets to promote better under- 
standing of people of other countries. 
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10. Bulletin boards frequently have pictures and articles which help to secure a 
friendly feeling toward other races. 

11. We have opportunity in the practical application of character education to 
capitalize on the qualities of courtesy and regard for family inherent in the 
Mexican people. 

12. Music—learning songs of other people. 


High-School Activities 

1, At school social affairs, both dances and parties, all races, including Negro and 
Mexican, participate. Greater understanding and much tolerance are promoted 
because of these associations. In social affairs the boys and girls of the minority 
groups usually remain as partners in dancing and group activities. 

2. We have a very large and active student Pan American League. The League 
presents programs for assemblies, invites speakers from foreign countries, attends 
movies of Spanish-speaking countries, visits Mexican restaurants, and corresponds 
with students in foreign countries. 

3. Our extra-curriculum work is done largely through such groups as the Drama 
Club, Choir, Philatelic, Girl Reserves, Pan American, and recreational clubs. In 
these, students of all races, nationalities, colors, and conditions are accepted on 
equal terms. The requirements are enrollment in the school and interest in the club. 
Chinese, Negroes, Mexicans, Spaniards, and Portuguese are some of those 
represented. 

4. An intercultural club consists of representative Mexicans, Negroes, Chinese, 
Japanese, and American Anglo-Saxon groups and other similar racial and 
national groups such as Italians and Greeks. At present this club numbers about 
forty-five students under the guidance of two faculty sponsors, a social studies 
teacher and a teacher veteran. 

5. A student interracial advisory council which meets frequently with the vice- 
principals to consider specific cases of racial discrimination. 

6. A Pan American League composed of students of Spanish; a good representa- 
tion of Mexican as well as American Anglo-Saxons is included in this League, 
which now numbers about seventy and is under the direction of a teacher of 
Spanish. Their chief activity is a study of Latin America. 

7. We have held displays of book covers both in our library and in our hall display 
cabinet for books by Negro authors and others. 


GOOD WILL THROUGH SPANISH* 


Claremont, California, finds that an adult education class that most effectively 
promotes goodwill is one organized on a three-hour basis, as described by the 
district superintendent of schools, Earl Thompson: 

During the first hour, Anglo-Americans are taught Spanish. For the second hour, 
the Mexican adults join with the “Anglos” for an hour of Spanish, particularly con- 
versational Spanish. This is followed by an hour for the Mexicans to discuss with 
the teacher the problems in Americanism which they wish to have answered in order 
to make better adjustments in the United States. Out of this has grown a very much 
better understanding. The class is taught by our high-school Spanish teacher, who is 
Mexican herself. Very slowly, and gradually, the older Mexicans are feeling more 
at home with the adults in the community. We are certain too that this will have 
some effect on the adjustment of the Mexican boys and girls in the schools. 


*From More Than Tolerance, a report of the Commission For the Defense of 
Democracy through Education, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 1946. Price, 15 cents. 
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OPERATION CROSSROADS 


LurLINE V. SIMPSON 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


Many conditions have disturbed language teachers from time to time, but 
static is not one. Our grandparents’ generation apportioned the linguistic arts 
to a formalized Greek and Latin, and was conducting academic pursuits in 
the odor of sanctity, when modern foreign languages impertinently intruded, 
and, like the man on the horse, went off in all directions. The “four-fold aim” 
competed with the “Direct Method,” and neither was willing to relinquish 
entirely the doctrine of salvation by the grace of “formal discipline.” How- 
ever, in the 1920’s a generous monetary grant and an impeccably correct “in- 
vestigation” brought languages under control, established the “reading ob- 
jective,” and labeled the product culture. 

But not for long. Came the depression with the loss of European markets, 
and the Good Neighbor Policy, and we found a busy cabinet officer, later 
to be Vice-President, learning Spanish and using that knowledge to good 
purpose. Came the war, and President Roosevelt revived his French to ex- 
plain to disheartened Frenchmen in his own moving voice the invasion of 
Africa by their liberators. Military leaders lured linguistic specialists into the 
service with commissions. “Spanish for Flying Cadets” was part of the 
basic training of recruits in the United States, as were French language 
classes in the American invasion army sojourning in England. As psychological 
warfare became our fourth arm, radio broadcasting and listening stations 
required polyglots. The Office of War Information requested deferment of 
“irreplaceable linguists.” Another government agency ordered properly 
qualified candidates according to specifications as if from stock—for example, 
“two hundred language majors, preferably Phi Beta Kappas.” Imagine our 
embarrassment. We were not “culture” at all. Language functioned. Language 
fought. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the anomaly of government demand 
for (and indeed supply of) language training, and the complete neglect of 
that training in most recently announced reorganizations of educational pro- 
grams. It is perhaps too late for that. A generation which has passed from 
splitting infinitives to splitting atoms has no time for splitting hairs. Besides, 
it must be apparent that our education is ordinarily concerned with preparing 
for the last catastrophe. While we were speaking with the tongues of men 
and angels, we were bombed into production and destruction lines. Now that 
we have twisted our tongues into scorpions, we use them to woo the dove of 
peace. 

I shall try rather from this vantage point of the crossroads to determine 
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what objectives may be expected to remain valid for language instruction 
at any period in a liberal commonwealth, in war or in peace, in prosperity 
or privation, for utility or pleasure, as long as we all shall live. These ob- 
jectives seem still to be four: language as communication, language as art, 
language as personality, and language as a unifying force. 

The standards of language for communication are intelligibility and econ- 
omy. Intelligibility is an elastic term, for with a little goodwill and imagination, 
one can understand almost anything. However, economy of effort is served 
if forms and syntactical constructions are technically correct. “I seen him,” 
“I seed him,” and “I saw him” are equally comprehensible, but the endless 
interchange of parts of speech is inexact, uneconomical, and exhausting to 
speaker and listener alike. Passing from this simple example to the examination 
of uneducated speech, it can be demonstrated that direct, unambiguous expres- 
sion is the economical “learned” idiom, while involved periphrases are the 
mark of the illiterate. 

Language may properly be termed “art,” for it gives form to substance. 
Possibly we are first impressed with this phase of language by its absence. 
When we see an inharmonious color combination, we blink; when we hear 
a false note, we wince; similarly we respond to an ill-chosen locution with a 
mental shudder. But language as art may invoke a positive appreciation, and 
a listener who is sensitive to the niceties of the linguistic mode and who 
hears it rendered with grace and perfection is aware of having enjoyed an 
esthetic experience. What a tragic waste that so delicate an instrument is 
so crudely played, that in the adolescent vocabulary all persons are “guys,” and 
all “guys” are either “swell” or “lousy”! So does the Stradivarius degenerate 
into the bull-fiddle. 

But language is more than static form. It is a growing organism evolving 
into a characteristic personality. Its development parallels and reflects the 
course of human intelligence as the mind gradually learned to classify units 
into categories. Patiently-wrought compound words are our only evidence of 
the miraculous transition from objective perceptions to abstract concepts. As 
an obvious example, how many generations of groping humanity had to “take 
things together” before becoming aware of a “concept.” This recognition of 
language as an organic growth is a valuable corrective to the mechanistic im- 
pression fixed in the minds of many students. As a result of the “mix ’em 
and match ’em” exercises which we call translation, the beginner comes to 
assume that a foreign word “means” a corresponding English word by a sort 
of omniscient prearrangement, and that efficient substitution of equivalents 
is the object of daily preparation. It is a legitimate function of the language 
class, then, occasionally to analyze the visible structure of the elements of 
speech in order to read the record of human progress contained there. Such 
a search directed toward two or more tongues reveals each language as a 
distinct pesonality, the surest key to an understanding of national character- 
istics. Consider French—precise, exact, tense, disciplined, the taut string 
of the violin; Spanish—sonorous, cadenced, relaxed, the full rich tone of the 
‘cello; Italian—lilting, tripping, staccato, the delicate note of the flute; finally 
English—that composite of diverse elements, so varied and amorphous as to 
be almost monstrous, guilty sometimes of cacophony and dissonance, but ca- 
pable under proper direction of swelling into the full symphony. 
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The international aspect of public interest forces the consideration of 
language as a unifying factor. Its value in psychological warfare has been 
demonstrated. Its contribution to psychological peacemaking should be utilized. 
If proof of its efficacy be needed, we have only to examine the admittedly 
successful technique of our erstwhile enemies. Nazi representatives in South 
America, for example, were uniformly ingratiating in manner and flatteringly 
fluent in the language of their hosts; while American businessmen, however 
single-minded and innocuous their prosaic mission of buying and selling, 
sometimes offended by their prejudiced provincialism and their brusqueness of 
approach. We may retort with some justice that our Good Neighbors were 
perhaps overly naive and too easily deluded by polished villainies, but we 
should admit at the same time that there is no essential dishonesty involved in 
adopting psychological ammunition of proven worth. 

Our zeal on this point must not lead us into the egocentric fallacy of the 
several masters in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who ascribed all the ills of 
mankind to ignorance or neglect of their respective specialties. One would be 
wilfully blind to the facts if he declared that multilingualism would of itself 
preserve peace among nations. All conversations are not friendly. Conflicts 
of interest will arise among any closely-associated groups. Now that the 
war is ended and North and South America are renewing competition for 
world markets, it will require more than periodic junkets by Spanish-speak- 
ing officials to prevent or allay friction. It will require, in fact, effective use 
of some universal language. Three exist. We have only to choose. The first 
is the language of force, and can be answered only in kind. The second is 
expressed by music, art, and rhetoric. Its appeal is to the emotions. It is 
powerful, but erratic in its incidence. It can soothe the savage breast, but it can 
also arouse mass ferocity. The third universal language is reason, and its 
medium is the logical presentation of thought by coherent, cogent speech. 

There is a tendency to overstress “understanding” as an element in the 
maintenance of amicable relations, Actually misunderstanding is a minor 
cause of discord. The United Nations and their adversaries understood each 
other perfectly. So do Peru and Ecuador. So also do Argentina and the other 
American republics. More potent disturbing elements are irritating personal 
traits and rival material interests. The first of these will yield to the neutraliz- 
ing effect of sustained intercourse. Solution of the second depends on keeping 
honest differences on the level of reason, and reaching equitable settlements 
by the intellectual means of discussion. The magnitude of the problem and 
the importance of the outcome provide an adequate basis for motivating 
language as communication, language as art, and language as personality into 
service as a unifying force. 

As a practical educational question, how much of this four-fold vision 
of language can we expect students to comprehend? As much probably as we 
can illustrate by convincing examples drawn from current discourse or from 
literary masterpieces. The comparison of contemporary specimens with the 
traditional classics might assist in counteracting the impression that “literature” 
was written a long time ago by rhapsodizing romantics with an inordinate 
fondness for figures of speech. A people on the threshold of its national history 
found wise counsel in Washington’s Farewell Address. To the same nation, 
again at the crossroads, another great general spoke thus of Corregidor: 
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Intrinsically it is but a barren, war-torn rock, hallowed as are so many other places by 
death and disaster. Yet it symbolizes within itself that priceless, deathless thing, the 
honor of a nation. 

Until we lift our flag from its dust, we stand unredeemed before mankind. Until 
we claim again the ghastly remnants of its last gaunt garrison, we can but stand, 
humble suppliants, before Almighty God. 

There lies our Holy Grail. 


The toughest high-school athlete must respect this utterance, for MacArthur 
is no sissy. Any adolescent, too, can recognize its salient elements of grandeur: 
simplicity, sincerity, humility. Here is language with a message, language 
with a heart, language with a soul. 


NOTES ON AMERICAN REALIA FOR SPANISH CLASSES 


MINNIE M. MILLER 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


I. General Sources of Realia. 


1, Spanish teachers may secure additional information from A Handbook on 
the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese: and the current issues of HISPANIA.? 

2. The Service Bureau at the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 
distributes at cost of postage (five cents each) mimeographed bulletins in 
series for Spanish conversation, bibliography of reading texts, Spanish clubs, 
holidays and festivals, books in English on Latin America, tests and test- 
building, etc. Annotated postcards are loaned for two weeks for postage 
(twelve cents). There are two sets: Mexico and Spain (Granada, Seville, 
Toledo, Madrid, and Spanish Art). The Service Bureau still has a few il- 
lustrated booklets on Spanish cities (five cents). 

3. The Hispanic Society of America, 156th Street, West of Broadway, New 
York, N.Y., has a free public library and museum containing paintings, art 
objects, manuscripts, books, and maps of Spanish and Portuguese peoples. 
It distributes free leaflets with prints and explanation of its art objects. The 
Society also has for sale some books on Spanish literature and art, folders 
describing its collections, and photographs of the objects in its collections, 

4. The United States Office of Education, American Republics Section, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C., has loan packets on various 
Latin American topics which may be borrowed for cost of return postage. 
This office also maintains a roster of teachers who wish to go to Latin America 
and Latin Americans who wish to teach in this country. It also has a list of 
Latin Americans who desire to correspond with students in the United States. 

5. The Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C., has numerous services for 
Spanish teachers, including bibliographies on games and plays for clubs, lists 
of Spanish records for classroom use, names of travel companies in Latin 


* Edited by Henry Grattan Doyle and others. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Price, $1.48. 

* Published quarterly by The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese. Subscription $2.00 a year. Send subscriptions to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor Graydon S. Deland, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
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America, sources for Latin American music, bibliography on the value of 
Spanish, information on Latin American universities and on correspondence 
with Spanish-speaking students, names of films and slides for school use, etc. 
Material is distributed free for Pan American Day programs. Information 
is given on the formation of Pan American Clubs. Booklets on Latin American 
countries and cities may be obtained at small cost. 

6. Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas, are 
importers of Spanish realia. Besides books and magazines in Spanish they 
sell maps, crossword puzzles, postcards, pictures, Biblies in Spanish, flags, 
statuettes, calendars, songs, etc. This company publishes Regional Dances of 
Mexico, by Edith Johnston, at $1.38. Banks Upshaw also has pageants and plays 
for assembly programs. 

7. The Schoenhof Book Company, Harvard Square, Cambridge 38, Massachu- 
setts, sells Spanish books, as does G. E. Stechert and Company, 29-37 East 
10th Street, New York City. 

8. Mexican curios and Indian handicraft may be obtained from Maisel’s 
Indian Trading Post, 510 W. Central Street, Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
from La Libreria Lozano, 118 North Santa Rosa Avenue, San Antonio, Texas, 
as well as other stores throughout the Southwest. 

9. Madame Hilde K. Held, Cold Hill, Branby, Massachusetts, imports 
Spanish realia. 

10. Teachers interested in Spanish for the elementary school may investigate 
Amigos panamericanos, readers from grades 3 to 8, published by The Steck 
Company, Austin, Texas. 

11. The Julie Naud Company, P.O. Box 120, Station W. New York 24, 
N.Y., sells a workbook, Fun Learning Spanish, at $1.00. 

12. The Gessler Publishing Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, sells 
Spanish art prints, playlets, and songbooks. 


II. Pictures 


1. Artext Prints, Art Extension Press, Westport, Connecticut, sells reproduc- 
tions of works of art in color, eight by ten inches, fifty cents. Postcards show- 
ing Spanish pictures, four by six inches, fifteen cents. Artext Juniors, three 
by four inches, two cents. Reproductions suitable for framing at various 
prices. 

2. Brown-Robertson Company, Art Education, 35 West 34th Street, New 
York 1, N.Y. Color miniatures of famous paintings, one cent each. Museum 
color prints, eight by ten inches, fifty cents. 

3. The Chicago Art Institute rents photographs and color prints (ten cents), 
colored slides (fifteen cents), and postcards (one cent). The borrower pays 
transportation and service charges. 

4. The French and European Publications, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y., has Costumes espagnols by Gallois and South American Costumes by 
Halouze. These books with colored plates sell at $25.00 each. Cards in color 
depicting costumes of Spanish provinces sell at fifteen cents each. 

5. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N.Y., rents slides, photo- 
graphs, and small art objects for $1.00, plus carrying charges. There is no 
charge to New York City schools. 

6. The National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M Streets, N.W., Washing- 
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ton 6, D.C., is an excellent source of pictures of Spain and Latin America. 
Yearly subscription is $3.50. Weekly illustrated bulletins for school use, 
thirty cents per year. 

7. The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Massachusetts, has pictures of 
Spain, Spanish art, and some pictures of Latin America, five and one-half by 
eight inches, two cents each. Other sizes at corresponding prices. Miniatures 
in color at one cent each. Send for catalogue. These pictures may be mounted on 
black construction paper to decorate the classroom. 

8. University Prints, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts, has reproduc- 
tions of works of art. Black and white prints, five and one-half by eight inches, 
two cents each. Color prints, four cents each. 


III, Slides and Films 


1. Beseler Lantern Slide Company, 131 East 23d Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
About 50,000 slides for sale or rent. Slides rent at ten cents each, plus trans- 
portation, and sell at fifty cents each for plain slides and $2.00 for colored 
slides. 

2. The University of Kansas Extension Division, Lawrence, Kansas, rents 
films (16 mm.) and slides to schools anywhere in the United States. The usual 
cost is about $1.50 for each roll of film and fifty cents a set for slides plus 
carriage charges. Mimeographed syllabus for each set. Material on Spain and 
Latin America. 

3. The Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
sells a set of ten rolls of pictures to teach elementary Spanish at $18.50. 
Separate rolls at $2.00. There are also cultural films on life in Spain and 
Latin America at $1.00 each. This company also sells Kodachrome slides, two 
by two inches, at fifty cents each. 

4. Spanish movies may be secured from such companies as (1) Clase-Mohme 
Company, 723 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y.; (2) Azteca Films Distribut- 
ing Company, 1907 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California; (3) 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, N.Y., and (4) Ideal Pictures 
Corporation, 28-34 East Eighth Street, Chicago 5, Illinois, (16 mm.). 


IV. Maps 


1. R. R. Bowker and Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York, has a 
Picture Map of Spain, 25 by 33 inches, seventy five cents. Presents Spanish 
history and literature. 

2. Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, 
Illinois. Maps with Spanish text: Spain, Mexico, South America, Central 
America. 52 by 40 inches, with spring roller, $10.50 each. 

3. A. J. Nystrom and Company, 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Span- 
ish Name Series: (1) Spain; (2) Mexico, Central America, and the West 
Indies; (3) South America. $9.75 each. 

4. Rand McNally and Company, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Spanish name map of Spain. $11.00 in steel spring roller case. 

5. The Thrift Press, 445 East State Street, Ithaca, New York, and 1860 
Howe Street, Chicago 14, Illinois, sells a wall map of Latin America and 
students’ maps of either Latin America or Spain at two cents each. 
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V. Flags 


1. American Flag Company, 73-77 Mercer Street, New York, N.Y. sells flags 
of Spain and of Latin American countries: two by three inches, $1.20 a dozen; 
four by six inches, $2.40; and twelve by eighteen inches, $12.00 a dozen. Set 
of twenty-one Pan American flags, four by six inches, mounted, $4.20 a set, 
with stands at $2.50 each. 


VI. Newspapers and Magazines 


1, Professor F. Dewey Amner, Kent University, Kent, Ohio, arranges orders 
for Latin American magazines. Price list on request. For $1.00 Professor 
Amner will send an assorted packet of copies, some for loan and some as free 
samples. Latin American Outlet, Wilbur C. Cross, Director, Hamilton, Ohio, 
handles Spanish and Portuguese newspapers from Latin America. Samples 
furnished. 

2. El Eco, published twice monthly by the Odyssey Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. $1.50 for the school year. Reduction for bulk subscrip- 
tions. 

3. La Luz, Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
$2.00 a year for sixteen issues; ten or more copies to one address at $1.00 a 
year each. 

4. Inter-American, 201 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. Monthly. $3.00 
a year. 

5. Norte. Revista Continental, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. Monthly. 
$3.00 a year. 

6. The Pan American, 1150 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, N.Y. 
Monthly. $7.50 a year, including the Pan American Yearbook. Student club 
rates, $2.00. 

7. El Taquigrafo Gregg, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. Quarterly. 
Seventy five cents a year. 

8. La Prensa, 245 Canal Street, New York 13, N.Y. Single issues, five or 
more copies, at two cents each. Series C, once a week, $2.40 a year. Yearly sub- 
scription for the daily newspaper is $9.00. 

9. La Prensa, 120 North Santa Rosa Street, San Antonio 7, Texas. Daily 
edition, $7.50 a year. Sunday only, $3.50 a year. 

10. The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, New York, issues a Spanish edition 
(Selecciones) for Latin American readers. $3.00 per year. Special group rates 
and teachers’ helps. 

11. Periodicals published in Latin America and available for schools include 
such magazines as (1) Revista de geografia americana (travel monthly), Ar- 
gentina; (2) Revista de las Indias, Bogota, $2.50; (3) América, Havana, $2.00; 
(4) Hoy (illustrated weekly), Mexico, $12.00 a year; (5) Hispanoamericano 
(weekly news magazine), Mexico, $6.00 a year; (6) Excelsior, Mexico, $2.40 
a year for Sunday edition. 


VII. Radio Programs 


1. A number of state universities, such as Ohio State University (Columbus) 
broadcast lessons in Spanish. Write the head of the Spanish department for 
latest information. 
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2. The Worldwide Broadcasting Foundation, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y., offers programs in Spanish of various kinds as well as talks 
on contemporary affairs. 

3. The Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y., and the National Broadcasting Company, R.C.A. Building, Radio City, 
New York 20, N.Y., issue bulletins to schools showing their educational offer- 
ings and listing their programs in Spanish. 

4. La Prensa of New York and other Spanish papers give radio information. 
Mexico, Cuba, and other Latin American countries may be heard over most 
radios. 


VIII. Phonograph Records 


1. Linguaphone Conversational Records, Linguaphone Institute, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N.Y. $50.00 for thirty lessons. Discount to schools. 
Part of set may be purchased. Linguaphone Literary Series, ten records, 
$50.00. Single records available. Brush Up Your Spanish and Manual of 
Spanish Pronunciation, five records each at $15.00 for set. 

2. R. D. Cortina Company, 105 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
Fifteen records with text, $50.00. School discount, 20%. Single records, $3.50. 

3. RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New 
Jersey, New World Spanish on RCA Victor Records, twenty ten-inch records, 
forty lessons, by Doyle and Aguilera. Instruction book. For class instruction or 
home teaching. $23.95 plus tax. Manual available separately. RCA Victor also 
has many offerings in Spanish music. 

4. Decca Distributing Corporation, 22 West Hubbard Street, Chicago, sells 
Spanish lesson set of sixteen records with books, $39.95 plus tax. Single 
records, $2.75 each. 

5. Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., sells 
twelve records giving first twelve units of Spoken Spanish by Treviiio (D. C. 
Heath and Company), $50.00 for course and text. 

6. The Gramophone Shop, 18 East 48th Street, New York, has domestic 
and imported records for sale. Catalogue sent on request. Spanish songs, piano 
selections, folk music, operettas, and records of literary selections. 

7. Walter Garwick, Harrison, New York, has three records of Spanish 
sounds, $5.00. 

8. Castellanos-Molina Music Shops, 144 West 72d St., New York 23, N.Y. 
Spanish teaching records, headquarters for Latin American music and records 
since 1905. 

IX. Songs 


1. For individual Spanish songs, write the Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration, R. C. A. Building, Radio City, New York 22, N.Y. This company 
publishes La hora del canto, a collection of Latin American songs. See also 
section on phonograph records. 

2. Silver Burdett Company, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois, 
publishes Canciones populares ($1.26), Canciones panamericanas (sixty cents), 
and Canciones tipicas (sixty cents). Postage is additional. 

3. The Thrift Press, 445 East State Street, Ithaca, New York, sells two 
volumes of Canciones populares, fifteen cents each, and Spanish Christmas 
songs at ten cents. 
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4. D. C. Heath and Company publishes Vamos a cantar by Allena Luce, 
fifty-two cents. 

5. Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas, has 
Memories of Mexico, $1.00, and Memories of Spain, $1.00. 

6. Schirmer Music Stores, 700 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California, 
sells Spanish Songs of Old California, $1.25. 

7. Ralph F. Seymour, 410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, sells 
Spanish Folk Songs of New Me-xico, $1.50. 


X. International Correspondence 


1. International Students Society, Hillsboro, Oregon, Dr. N. H. Crowell. 
Ten cents for each name. Correspondence in Mexico, South America, and 
West Indies. 

2. National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. Dr. A. I. Roehm, director. Ten cents 
a name. Correspondence with all Latin American countries. 


XI. Commercial Realia 


1, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York. 
Illustrated booklets in Spanish for their Latin American trade. 

2. Allis-Chalmers Company, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
attractive calendars in Spanish. 

3. Missouri Pacific Railroad, Passenger Traffic Departments, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. Information on travel to Mexico by rail. 

4. Pan American World Airways System, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y., publishes the Classroom Clipper in English and Spanish. 

5. Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., has pamphlets 
about typewriters for use by Spanish-speaking patrons. 

6. Middle America Information Bureau, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 22, 
N.Y., distributes free information on Central America. 

7. Colored posters are difficult to obtain. Mexican posters may at times be 
obtained from the Departamento de Turismo, Secretaria de Gobernacién, 
Bucareli 99, México, D.F., México. 

8. The Pemex Travel Bureau, Apartado 55 bis, México, D.F., México, sends 
illustrated booklets to teachers concerning travel in Mexico. 


SOME PROPER-NAME PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 


Harry Kurz 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


From my friend and collaborator, José Martinez Orozco,’ I received so 
many communications with the name Martinez bearing no accent that I once 
asked him why he neglected to write it. He admitted indifference or care- 
lessness, but went on from that point to write this interesting disquisition on 
the family perplexities sometimes arising from the well-known Spanish 


* Author of Quince centavos (Holt), El pagano, Hombres y mujeres, Después y 
otras comedias, etc. 
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practice of coupling the paternal and maternal names. I should add that the 
Martinez clan is Valencian in origin, but some of its members have been 
living for some years in Buenos Aires while others have remained in Spain 
or returned there. Don José writes me from Buenos Aires: 

“No sé exactamente lo que sucede ahi en cuanto al uso de apellidos: he 
oido decir que se suele anteponer el de la madre al del padre (p.e. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, en vez de Franklin Roosevelt Delano) ; en Espafia—y aqui— 
el primero es el del padre; en Espafia, oficialmente, se emplean los dos; 
primero el del padre y luego el de la madre; asi, como mi padre se Ilamaba 
Francisco Martinez y Martinez y mi madre Josefa Orozco y Ortiz, los 
apellidos de sus hijos son Martinez y Orozco (a veces se pone la conjuncién 
“y” entre los dos y a veces no; esto es potestativo) ; occurre sin embargo que 
algunas personas que han logrado distinguirse en cualquier orden y, por tanto, 
acreditar su nombre (nombre completo, esto es, con los dos apellidos) desean 
que sus hijos sigan ostentandolos de ese modo; mejor dicho, son estos hijos los 
que desean usar los apellidos tal y como los llevaba el padre, pues de ese 
modo recae sobre ellos el beneficio material o moral de aquella nombradia, 
el honor de Ilamarse con un apellido ya conocido y distinguido. Esto, sin 
embargo, no lo pueden hacer los particulares por su propia determinacién, 
sino que ha de solititarse de los poderes ptiblicos—es el Ministerio de Justicia 
el que, luego de un expediente largo, costoso y Ileno de exigencias, lo concede 
© no, por intermedio de la Direccién de los Registros (Civil y de la Propiedad) 
—expediente en el que han de aducirse razones y motivos de orden material 
o moral que lo justifiquen; no siempre se concede ese beneficio. Como mi 
hermano Francisco, por tantas meritorias razones, tenia una destacada 
personalidad, a sus hijos les convenia—y les halagaba—que se conociera en 
seguida, por la simple enunciacién de sus apellidos, que eran hijos de él; y 
por eso le pidieron que pidiera esa unién de apellidos, pues asi, en vez de 
llamarse ellos, como les hubiera correspondido, Martinez Marti (éste de 
Marti es el apellido de su madre) se Ilaman Martinez-Orozco y Marti—esto es, 
ha debido agregar el segundo apellido de mi padre, para tener los dos apellidos 
reglamentarios exigidos en Espafia. En el caso de mis sobrinos el motivo era 
mas natural; la abundancia que hay en Espafia del apellido Martinez hace que 
a los que lo llevan como primero, si el segundo es mas raro, se les conocza 
mas bien por éste, por lo menos familiarmente: ése es nuestro caso: para mis 
amigos en Espafia yo soy Pepe Orozco, como mi hermano Francisco es Paco 
Orozco; sus hijos, pues, eran los hijos de Orozco para las gentes, cuando en 
realidad ya no tenian oficialmente derecho a ese Orozco. Al hacer el expediente 
mi hermano Paco nos invité a nosotros, a Pedro y a mi, a que nos uniéramos a 
él en la peticién; pero a la esposa de Pedro no le hizo gracia el que en sus 
hijos desapareciera su apellido, Seiquer (por cierto modificacién del inglés 
Seiker, pues procede de un maltés) y yo, por mi parte, sin hijos, no tenia 
ninguna razé6n para ello. 

Esto de Paco y Pepe es otra cosa: no sé si sabe usted que a los Franciscos 
en Espafia se les suele llamar Pacos, diminutivo Paquito; a los Josés, Pepes, 
diminutivo Pepito, Pepin, Pepillo—el diminutivo, también familiar de José 
es Joselito—asi, por ejemplo, Altamira® le llama a mi hermano Paco; de ese 
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modo me lo nombra en su carta; mis amigos en Espafia—y aqui—me lIlaman 
Pepe; algunos, de los mds intimos, desde que empecé a “madurar” también me 
Ilaman Pepén. ... 

En la Argentina no se acostumbra tanto a usar los dos apellidos; ni siquiera 
cuando el padre se llama con un nombre de pila (propio o de bautismo, como 
decimos en Espafia) del mismo modo que el hijo. En ese caso, el hijo se 
pone, luego del nombre, la designacién “hijo.” Por ejemplo, Eustaquio Pellicer 
(hijo) o (h). Sin embargo, en las familias que se consideran aristocraticas o 
mas distinguidas, si que suelen usarse los dos apellidos, sobre todo cuando ese 
apellido de la madre se considera ilustre por algin motivo.” 

Some months later, in response to my question about the present-day customs 
of naming widows, he added the following: 

“Como complemento a mi informacién sobre los nombres y apellidos, vaya 
lo referente a las sefioras: tanto en la Argentina como en Espaifia, las casadas 
no pierden su apellido de solteras, pero agregan el de su marido uniéndole con 
la particula “de”; asi, mi madre se llamaba Josefa Orozco de Martinez. Hay 
una diferencia entre Espafia y la Argentina, y es que, al enviudar, en Espajfia, 
cuando se las nombra, se consigna ese estado de viudez: por ejemplo, en 
Espafia, mi madre, viuda, se llamaba Josefa Orozco viuda de Martinez; en la 
Argentina se la hubiera seguido nombrando Josefa Orozco de Martinez, con 
lo cual, en la Argentina, al nombrar a una sefiora no se sabe si es atin casada 
o si ya ha enviudado. También, tanto en la Argentina como en Espaiia se las 
suele designar con el apellido del marido (para abreviar) pero con precedido 
por la particula “de”; esto es, se las dice: Sefiora de Martinez; de este modo 
ya se sabe que se trata de una sefiora casada con un sefior Martinez; en 
Espafia, si es viuda, se dice: Sefiora Viuda de Martinez.” 

It is pertinent here to report a case that came up recently before a court in 
Buenos Aires. A lawyer, Dr. Jorge del Rio, sued a radio actor, Sr. Adrian 
Jorge Homar del Rio, because the latter in his skits over the air used the 
name Jorge del Rio, which the lawyer claimed was not his legal name and 
moreover constituted an infringement upon his own proprietary right to that 
name. Homar del Rio’s defence was that he had a right to the radio use of 
the name Jorge del Rio as del Rio was his mother’s name and there was no 
law requiring him to use his father’s name in his work as an actor. The court 
decision went against him, on the ground that the absence of specific law 
did not derogate from the clear social practice of using the paternal appella- 
tion unless court authorization is sought for some change: 

“De esas disposiciones y de la organizacién patriarcal que da el cédigo a la 
familia legitima, sin lugar a dudas se desprende que el nombre que corresponde 
a las personas que de ella descienden es el patronimico del padre o jefe de la 
familia y que es el tinico que tiene la obligacién de llevar, desde que la ley 
sélo permite modificarlo o adicionarlo, cuando medie causa justificada. 
Igualmente se puede agregar al del padre el nombre de la madre, pero el uso 
de este ultimo, aunque conveniente, no es obligatorio.” 

Therefore the actor’s legal name is Adrian Jorge Homar, with the addition 
of del Rio if he chooses. He cannot suppress the first section of his name, the 
paternal cognomen. The lawyer Jorge del Rio was thus given the perfect 
right to maintain the identity of his name against the radio intruder. 

In North America, where actors juggle freely with names, private and 
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fictional, dangers from lawsuits are presumably exorcized by the familiar 
incantation about the characters being fictional and identities of names, if they 
exist, being purely coincidental. However, the Smiths, like the Martinez, 
probably feel sufficiently cloaked in anonymity by the mere numerical pre- 
ponderance of their name. And anyone dissatisfied with his official cognomen 


has to solicit here as in the Spanish courts the proper legal permission to 
change. 


A TERCENTENARY PILGRIMAGE 


Knapp JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


“We finally dropped anchor in Valmur, one of the best ports of England,” 
declared an old book in Spanish—Vida y hechos de Estebanillo Gonzdlez— 
published in Antwerp in 1646 and signed by Estebanillo Gonzalez, self- 
proclaimed “Man of Good Humor.” “When morning came, we took all our 
lemons for sale to a town that was a league from the harbor.” Then came 
troubles for this thirty-seven-year-old Spanish friend of kings and personal 
jester of Count Octavio Piccolomini, the famous general during the Thirty 
Years’ War. Gonzalez’s autobiography tells how the citizens of the unnamed 
town confiscated his fruit and how he began to “bring the inn down about 
his ears,” with his cries of “Dogs and thieves!” Angered by his name-calling, 
the populace beat him and his two companions and, as the lemon merchant 
relates, “took the three of us to an iron cage which was in the middle of the 
plaza. There we spent the whole night and we awoke in the morning stiff with 
cold, since it was almost Christmas.” His misadventures in this English town 
ended only after a rich gentleman secured their release from jail and saw 
to the sale of their lemons. The trio was glad enough to leave England 
aboard a Dunkirk frigate that, to escape bad weather, had put in to “Valmur” 
for shelter. “The ship in which I traveled,” Gonzalez ends this part of his 
autobiography, “left England on Christmas Day, 1645.” 

This account by a Spanish picaro of three hundred years ago came to my 
mind when I found myself with a few days of leisure between terms at 
Shrivenham American University, in England, so I decided to make what 
modern song writers call a “Sentimental Journey,” a tercentenary pilgrimage 
southward in search of possible records of this Spanish autobiographer’s visit 
to England. 

“Valmur” was easily identified as Falmouth’ a harbor which, under such 
names as Valubia and Valemouth had existed since Roman times. Three miles 
away lies the town of Penryn, which seemed to fit Gonzdlez’s description of the 
scene of his imprisonment. Writing to the town clerk of Falmouth as a 
preliminary to my trip, I was referred to two local historians: W. Tregoning 
Hooper, Librarian of Falmouth, and R. J. Roddis, Town Clerk of Penryn, 
who invited me to come, and enthusiastically offered to help me track down 
any remaining traces of the visit of the Spaniard. 

On the spot, I learned that there had been no city of Falmouth in Gonzalez’s 
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time, for it did not come into existence until it was named on October 6, 
1661 by Charles II. Before then, the settlement—only a few houses scattered 
along the shore of that far-reaching harbor—went by the name of St. Methick 
Rood, shortened to Smithick or Smith Creek, when it was not called Penny- 
Come-Quick. The dangers of armchair exploration were well exemplified by 
this last name. Guidebooks read before I got there offered what seemed like a 
logical explanation: the shout of patrons of the ferry, in a hurry for a 
tankard of ale from the inn run by an old woman at Green Bank. When I 
reached Falmouth, however, I found its origin, not in the topers’ cry, but the 
Celtic phrase Pen-y-cwm-quic, meaning “Head of a narrow valley,” which 
exactly describes its location. 

So interesting did I find the early history of Falmouth that for a time I 
forgot my original quest. Browsing in the library, I encountered intriguing 
stories of travelers whose attempts to enter the harbor were less fortunate 
than those of the trio of Spaniards. The Cornish pirates and wreckers reasoned 
that God had given them a rugged, rocky coastline, and therefore any ship 
smashed against it represented one more bounty of God. Nor were some, 
whose present-day descendants enjoy fortunes acquired that way, guiltless of 
occasionally helping God personally by moving the warning lights and even 
by attacking passing ships. ' 

Outstanding was Lady Jane Killigrew, wife of the Commissioner of Piracy 
for Cornwall, who in 1582 led a boatload of retainers in a piratical attack on 
an unsuspecting Spanish ship, stormbound in Falmouth Harbor. Lovers of 
fiction can read an account of the hanging of her accomplices and her own 
pardon in Kitty Shannon’s novel Merlin’s Prophecy. Scholars find it recorded 
prosaically in the Calendar of State Papers. 

Lady Jane’s attempt to increase her pin-money through violence occurred 
half a century before Gonzalez’s arrival, and the fate of her companions had 
long since ceased to deter the Cornish wreckers or make Falmouth a safe 
harbor. Indeed, by 1619, when her son Sir John set up a warning light on 
Lizard Point, they growled that he was taking “God’s grace” away from them. 
Soon the light was mysteriously destroyed, and though in the next generation 
Sir William Killigrew appealed to the authorities for patents to renew it, 
the Cornishmen were powerful enough to keep his petition pigeon-holed for 
years On one excuse or another, and ship captains continued by their wrecked 
cargoes to build the fortunes of Falmouth families. Indeed Gonzalez seems to 
have been lucky to have brought his lemons into the harbor at all. 

After a careful search in the Free Library of Falmouth convinced me that I 
would find nothing here to document the visit of the Spanish trader-jester, 
I continued on to the village of Penryn. Its omission from most guidebooks is 
due to its size, certainly not to its modernity, for it can definitely trace its 
existence back to the ninth century. Legend suggests that the Phoenicians came 
here even earlier to trade for Cornish tin, but no one has been able to 
prove the story by finding any examples of the sort of jewelry that Phoenicians 
used for barter. Penryn’s earliest official documents, gathered and catalogued 
by the indefatigable town clerk, Mr. Hoddis, date from the thirteenth century. 

About this quaint town much misinformation has been published, derived, 
for the most part, from the imaginative pen of a certain Hals, one of whose 
potboilers bears the title Parish History of Cornwall. This source misled even 
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the Encyclopedia Britannica in such details as the Penryn fairs. Instead of the 
three one-day fairs which it mentions, documents that I examined gave per- 
mission for two three-day fairs, one beginning July 9, to celebrate the feast 
of St. Thomas 4 Becket, and the other starting November 4 in honor of 
St. Vitalis the Martyr. 

Gonzalez, however, did not need to time his visit to coincide with either of 
these occasions. In addition to the big fairs, Penryn’s thirteenth-century charter 
established Monday as a market-day, which was later inexplicably changed 
to Thursday and Saturday: at various times in its history other “markets by 
prescription” were opened, e.g., on Wednesday and Friday. So then, as now, 
practically every day was market-day in Penryn. 

Though the old market-place in the basement of the town hall is no longer 
used, and though all selling has been moved out-of-doors, one basement stall 
is still kept in repair as the seven-hundred-year-old charter requires, and 
“fastened to the ceiling and to the floor,” which gives Penryn the right to tax 
any goods brought into town for sale. A farmer, for instance, who comes 
with a basket of eggs to sell, will be stopped by the grey-haired tax collector 
demanding sixpence for the privilege. The tax levied on all sorts of merchan- 
dise is announced on a sign over the basement door, unchanged through the 
years except that the name Penryn was painted out as precaution against 
German invasion and has not yet been restored. 

To this town of four thousand population, one day in December, 1645, came 
a ship of probably 130 tons, the average of coastal vessels calling there. The 
captain paid his harbor fee, and Gonzalez and his fellows landed their cargo 
of lemons at Old Key, today cut off from deep water by a stone bridge. 

Trouble began brewing immediately. First of all, those swarthy Spaniards 
roused suspicion by their foreign costumes and their long hair. While by 1645 
the Spanish Armada (1588) had been forgotten by the people of Penryn, who 
had contributed two ships, of 100 and 160 tons, to defeat it, wars with Spain 
had never officially ended. Local history records many coastwise attacks by 
“Moors” from Algeria and Carthage. The semi-historical Killigrew novel 
previously mentioned describes how a shipload of Spaniards landed and set 
fire to a castle. Practically contemporaneously with the visit of Gonzalez, 
Spaniards had swarmed ashore at near-by Marazion to set fire to several 
houses and a church, and the inhabitants of Looes still remembered the visit 
of a ship manned by corsairs who had seized sixty inhabitants to sell as slaves. 
No wonder the citizens of Penryn frowned on these three dark-skinned 
foreigners. Their merchandise, too, caused resentment. The “plantations,” as 
Britain’s colonies in the West Indies were called, had begun sending their 
products to the Mother Country, and probably some merchant in Penryn on 
that very morning was offering lemons from Jamaica. With these foreigners 
bringing competing merchandise, and probably underselling at that, a quarrel 
was inevitable. 

Ordinarily, wrangling in the market-place was not sufficient ground for 
imprisonment. Unfortunately for Gonzalez, however, this was no ordinary 
time. In December, 1645, Royalist Cornwall remained one of the few parts 
of England still holding out against Cromwell. In fact the Castle of Pendennis, 
three miles from Penryn on a hill overlooking Falmouth, claims to be prac- 
tically the last fortified place to surrender to the Roundheads. The Penryn 
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town fathers very probably feared the political repercussions of any brawling 
in the inns and streets, so they snapped up Gonzalez and his partners and 
flung them into jail. “They took the three of us to an iron cage which was 
in the middle of the plaza,” he wrote. It would be impossible to describe 
more accurately the prison cells of Penryn. 

When the Burgesses received their freedom in the fourteenth century, 
they decided to establish their own chapel centrally, and not be dependent 
on the parish church of St. Gluvias, which stands on a side street. They were 
more patriotic, too, than the builders of the older Glasney Collegiate Church, 
projected in 1247. Though Penryn is in the heart of the still-flourishing 
Cornish granite industry, and though from the quarries of Mabe nearby came 
the stone that built London Bridge, the French architect brought from Caen 
to supervise the Glasney church decided that local stone was too hard for 
his masons to work, and therefore imported all the building material from 
across the Channel. 

When the middle-class tradesmen planned their chapel in honor of St. Mary, 
they wanted no such foreign influence. They decided to use local stone and 
to locate it right in the middle of the town. In fact, Penryn’s main street, 
climbing away from the water, has to divide around it, forming a plaza, as 
Gonzalez described the location of his jail. 

It did not remain a church very long, however. With its completion, it 
faced competition from the older church, especially over the death duties or 
mortuary. According to local custom, when a citizen died, the church claimed 
his best outer garments. When parishioners of St. Mary’s died, the chapel 
demanded the death duties. So did the priest of the older church, The Bishop 
of Exeter, who was called on to arbitrate, decided in favor of the vicar of 
the parish, cutting off an important source of income for St. Mary’s. With . 
further loss of revenue when it became disestablished in 1547 as a result of 
the Reformation, the Burgesses could no longer maintain their church, so 
about twenty years before the arrival of Gonzalez the village took it over 
as a town hall. 

As a necessary part of such a building, two iron-reinforced and padlocked 
cells took form at the uphill end of the structure, barred at window and door, 
and it was in one of these cubbyholes, still existing with their nail-studded 
doors, that the Spaniards must have spent that December night, three cen- 
turies ago. 

One of the surprising things about Cornwall, though lying as far north of 
the Equator as the northern tip of Newfoundland, in North America, is its 
balmy climate. The Gulf Stream, rolling along the Cornish peninsula, en- 
courages palmettos, bamboos, and other semi-tropical vegetation to grow in 
the open all the year round. One citizen of Falmouth even raises bananas on 
the sunny side of his house. But to the warm-blooded Gonzalez, accustomed 
to the climate of Andalusia, the thick-walled cell was so chilly that he awoke 
“stiff with cold.” By his further account, the next morning a rich Englishman 
came and talked to them and got them liberated. How? And from what? 

Here, perhaps, is the one inaccuracy in Gonzdlez’s whole account. Maybe 
he did not understand the English law. In the Spain of his time, a person once 
in prison had to pay a fine to get out. But by English law, Gonz4lez was in- 
nocent till proved guilty. The citizens of Penryn could hardly have jailed him 
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for disturbing the peace. Probably he was simply put in protective custody 
which, unfortunately for us today, was not “bookable.” If he had been tried, 
the records would still be in existence, because veneration for the past is so 
deep-set in Penryn that the little town preserves all sorts of papers, dating 
back several centuries before the arrival of the lemon-selling Spaniards. 
In spite of German bombings, with two definite “blitzes” and 861 times when 
German planes were overhead, the old documents are still safe. 

So, freed from jail without leaving any documents behind him, Gonzalez 
left England with the cash from his lemons and returned to his patron, 
Piccolomini. 

His experiences failed to discourage others of his countrymen, however, 
from visiting Penryn. Especially numerous were Spanish galleons which 
brought loads of cattle from La Corufia, the nearest port, and pushed them 
overboard to swim ashore. After centuries of such trade, English health 
authorities in 1880 decided that this bath was not sufficient protection against 
disease-carrying cattle, and when Spanish shippers refused to provide any- 
thing safer, broke off the cattle trade. 

This was the final blow to trade in Penryn. Ships had increased in tonnage 
and many could no longer cruise so far up the creek. Sometimes a few Dutch 
coastal ships, shallow-drafted for their own rivers, bring trading goods. 
I saw a Swedish ship unloading lumber at the 275-year-old “New Key” after 
being taxed at the six-hundred-year-old rate of a shilling a mast and four- 
pence for the keel. But few traders venture beyond Falmouth any more. 

No longer in touch with the present age, this quaint corner of Cornwall 
continues to live with its past traditions. In a town which once boasted some 
of the finest inns of England, even a sentimental pilgrim like me had to 
trudge the whole length of the main street before finding a place to sleep. 
The “King’s Arms” and the “Seven Stars,” in either of which Gonzalez may 
have begun the brawl that landed him in jail, no longer offer lodging for 
man and beast. Landlords who once feasted wealthy sea-captains have been 
succeeded by those who provide only liquor. But just as the Elizabethan half- 
timber may still be dimly seen beneath the modern pebble-finish on Penryn’s 
houses, so beneath the town’s patina of age I am sure I found traces of the 
Spanish lemon-seller. Though he Jeft no documentary proof of his visit, my 
tercentenary pilgrimage proved to my satisfaction that Estebanillo Gonzalez, 
“Man of Good Humor,” once paused here, three hundred years ago. 


A TEA-TIME CHAT WITH MARIANO AZUELA 
IN MEXICO CITY 


Henry A. Ho_mes 
College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 


Criticism of unprincipled politicians who were not to be found when a Cause 
needed them, but now boast that they helped make the Mexican Revolution, 
is the most caustic expression which Dr. Mariano Azuela lets himself utter 
over the teacups. His works have been translated into many languages, but 
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he isn’t always consulted about the translations. As for royalties—well, was the 
tea so soothing that he was temporarily prevented from indulging in an out- 
burst, or is Dr. Azuela too kindly, too even-tempered, I asked myself. Half an 
hour’s chat with him left me convinced that his is not a disposition which 
blazes up on little or no provocation. 

Everything in that intimate scene breathed peace and serenity: the sunset 
rays over the elephantine bulk of Mt. Ajusco, southern bulwark of Mexico 
City; the comforting “five o’clock” ; most of all, the genial, unpretentious per- 
sonality of the author of Los de abajo. Unpretentious indeed, He came will- 
ingly to my hotel, dressed most simply, his gray “pullover” showing plainly 
beneath his waistcoat. He drank our tea smilingly, although when cornered 
he did confess that the drink of his predilection at that hour was—you won’t 
guess: Postum ! 

There were four of us: Dr. Azuela, my American friend Mr. H—, of forty- 
two years’ residence in Mexico, my wife, and I. The conversation ranged over 
many topics, a noteworthy feature being that Dr. Azuela seemed to prefer to 
shift the talk away from himself. He was perfectly willing, however, to tell 
us how the French realists—Balzac, Flaubert, and the rest—influenced his 
own literary formation. He spoke with seemingly genuine anticipation of his 
approaching lectures in the Colegio de México. There was perhaps in his sub- 
conscious mind an echo of that memorable afternoon in his home town which 
he was to describe so effectively in the first lecture. The schoolboy, sitting in 
the park, was so gripped by the spectacle of a man passing suddenly with blood- 
stains on his collar, that he knew no rest until he wrote down those impressions 
and saw them published. Such experiences equipped the future novelist. 

Professors’ salaries were touched on. Dr. Azuela spoke feelingly of his 
teacher son’s crowded hours in the National University—crowded, yes! but 
a professor must fill every hour with teaching if he and his family are to live. 

I was restless, however, until I could ask the question that had been torment- 
ing me since my arrival in Mexico, Why did I find in so many novels, and in 
every day’s newspapers, so many voices loudly proclaiming that their owners 
had been revolucionarios? Was the Revolution over, or wasn’t it? If it was 
over, were they boasting or was their language justified? Answering this, the 
novelist allowed the afternoon’s one note of acerbity to creep into his remarks. 
Such men, I was told, were in many cases not men who had fought for the 
Revolution. They held aloof. Men who espoused it, not knowing whether it 
would exile or kill them, had often preferred in subsequent years to keep silence 
over their services. However, in these later days gain-seeking politicians had 
discovered how valuable their self-proclaimed revolutionary careers might be 
for them, and had become very vocal. 

The teacups were empty. Our guest showed signs of impending departure, 
but there was one other query 1 must make. “Dr. Azuela, what message do you 
give me to transmit to North American students?” “When you send your 
students and other visitors down here, tell them not to express themselves so 
that the old, sore, historical bitternesses that have kept your country and mine 
apart are given life all over again.” 

A year has passed since he uttered those words, the soundness of which has 
grown only more impressive with the passing days. 
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LA PRENSA—ARGENTINA’S SPOKESMAN FOR FREEDOM 


DorotHy PENN 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia 


One cannot think of the founding and the seventy-seven years of life of 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires, one of the two leading newspapers of Argentina, 
without tying in those years with the very life of the Republic itself. On the 
occasion of La Prensa’s diamond jubilee in 1944 the quality in the paper which 
called forth spontaneous and united congratulations was the uniformity with 
which it had through the years defended democratic institutions, adhered to 
the truth, rendered independent comment, and uttered impartial criticism. 

Just as the paper was born within the shelter of such democratic institutions 
as were secured by Argentina after great sacrifice, and as in the past it has 
proclaimed its destiny to uphold those institutions and to advance them, so 
now La Prensa cannot and would not break from the path entered upon on 
October 18, 1869. The program then outlined for the paper was one of “truth, 
honesty, good faith, independence of all party or financial interest, respect for 
persons, and service to country.” 

The paper further proclaimed its exclusion of all commercial motive, and 
its intent to be a true interpreter of public sentiment by seeking such opinion 
“among the men competent in the fields in question.” The editorial policy was 
and remains that of collecting and weighing varying judgments in order to 
determine those that are in agreement and so to use them as basis for the 
elucidation of the point to be treated. Such elucidation, says La Prensa, is 
the true mission of journalism. Not the concordance of the majority—merely 
as majority—entitles a judgment to be labeled “public opinion” (although the 
sentiment of the majority is to be respected at all times) but the concordance 
of those who are competent. 

Such was the policy laid down by the founder of the paper, José C. Paz. 
“His spirit continues shining forth through La Prensa to all corners of the 
country” and has through the years so built the paper that it is today known 
as “Argentina’s greatest institution.” In the time of heavy immigration from 
Mediterranean lands, La Prensa offered to serve as an address for the new- 
comers, and became endeared to them by its bits of news of their home towns. 
It has set up free clinics, with excellent doctors, dentists, lawyers, and agri- 
cultural and animal husbandry specialists; it maintains a public library and a 
music hall. When the present building was constructed, it was one of the 
handsomest in Buenos Aires. 

A distinguished service which La Prensa has rendered to journalism-at- 
large was the development of better international news service. During the 
First World War the paper desired better coverage of the war than its own 
foreign correspondents were obtaining, and it asked the United Press to serve 
it by increasing the United Press staff, which already had the necessary set-up. 
La Prensa paid the cost of enlarging the United Press organization, which 
not only gave better news to Argentina but improved service to all countries 
served by the “UP.” La Prensa continues to spend a great deal on foreign news. 

La Prensa has never bowed to threats. When in 1930 the dictator Uriburu 
threatened to close the paper, its owner, Ezequiel P. Paz, son of the founder, 
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replied that he would transport the sheet to France and continue his attack on 
the Uriburu government by publication in Paris. Although other papers have 
been suppressed in the past, no administration had dared to close La Prensa 
until the régime of Edelmiro J. Farrell. La Prensa had been speaking strongly 
for the cause of the United Nations, democracy, and freedom of the press, 
and reminding the government of promises to restore constitutional rights. 
The editorials of the paper have been noted for the care with which they are 
prepared and there has been a saying that “when La Prensa attacks, the gov- 
ernment falls.” So in May of 1944 the dictatorship ordered La Prensa to 
suspend publication. The paper was almost the only defender then of civil 
rights. An unverified story was reported current in Buenos Aires to the effect 
that the editor of the paper, Alberto Gainza Paz, had often said that if the gov- 
ernment ever closed the paper, he would keep it closed for the duration of that 
régime. But in this case Sefior Paz preferred to reopen and fight on rather than 
to let the dictatorship occupy the property and publish the paper as its mouth- 
piece. 

La Prensa has been outspoken against the pro-Fascist, pro-Nazi, and anti- 
Semitic journals, calling attention to their support by advertising material 
offered from government institutions, It called for action against the fifth 
column and the Gestapo in Buenos Aires. The paper, though not anti-United 
States, does not hesitate to point out political attitudes which it considers 
unfair to Argentina, or unjust trade conditions. 

There are many peculiarities in the methods of La Prensa. It will not deliver 
to the offices of politicians, it will not call for advertising copy, there are no 
by-lines, signatures to articles are few, headlines are sedate, it holds no invest- 
ments in industrial securities, its editor will accept no invitations to political or 
diplomatic gatherings, it accepts no government advertising. 

La Prensa’s faith in the people, in the future of a democratic Argentina, and 
in its own policies has brought ample financial reward to its owners, but better 
than monetary return to those who planned its program and to those who 
execute it today, is the trust reposed in the paper by the public, which ap- 
parently is confident that it will continue to adhere to the truth, remain inde- 
pendent in comment and criticism, and work for the good of the nation. 


LATIN AMERICA SENDS NEARLY FORTY-FIVE PER CENT 
OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The number of students from outside the United States who enrolled in the 
higher education institutions of the country in 1945-46 totaled 10,445, according 
to the annual census made by the Committee on Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students at Ursinus College. There are students found in every state 
of the Union, registered in 738 different institutions. 

The country with the largest number is Canada with a total of 1,613, in 
contrast to 852 for 1944-45. China is second in rank, with 1,298, in comparison 
with 823 last year. There are students from a total of 99 different countries. 
Of the total of 10,341 received in time to separate by men and women there are 
6,973 men and 3,368 women. 

From Latin America have come 4,638 students, a marked increase over the 
previous year, and continuing a trend that became sharply evident during the 
war years. ...—From What the Colleges Are Doing (Ginn and Company). 
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PORTUGUESE LITERATURE: A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Me tissa A. CILLEY 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 


Interest in the literary production of Portugal has always existed among 
a few rare scholars and is now becoming of considerable interest to almost 
all scholars and teachers of modern foreign languages. 

The Portuguese navigators and colonizers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries carried to all parts of the world some of their culture: not only the 
plays of Gil Vicente, Os Lusiadas of Camées, and the Portuguese novels of 
chivalry, which had such a wide influence upon European literature, but also 
all types of literature. That cultural policy the Portuguese Empire has main- 
tained up to the present day. 

Of late, in several countries, there have been numerous manifestations of 
increasing interest in Portuguese literature among scholars and critics and 
university students. There are a few well-equipped libraries, but the majority 
of colleges and universities possess only the masterpieces or stray literary 
works of Portuguese origin. Therefore, the following list has been made with 
this in view: that it be a starting-point for a collection of the principal works 
of the representative authors of Portuguese literature. It is a selective 
bibliography, in chronological order, indicating the literary trends within 
each period. More comprehensive bibliographies can be worked out from 
the numerous histories of Portuguese literature. This will provide a basic list of 
one hundred nine authors and twice that number of titles of literary works, 
with which to begin the study of one of the most fascinating of the modern 
languages and literatures. 


EPOCA MEDIEVAL 
(Séculos XII, XIII, XIV, XV) 


ESCOLA DOS TROVADORES OU PROVENCAL (1200-1385) 
Dom Sancho I (1185-1212) 
Cantigas de amigo e de amor, no Cancioneiro Colocci-Brancuti (Cancioneiro da 
Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa) 
Soares, Martim 
Cantigas, no Cancioneiro Colocci-Brancuti 
Esgaravunha, Fernam Garcia (século XIII) 
Cantigas de amor 
Torneol, Nuno Fernandez (século XIII) 
Cantigas de amigo 
Codax, Martim (século XIII) 
Ondas do mar de Vigo, no Cancionero de Martin Codax, Madrid, 1914 
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Dom Denis (1279-1325) 
Cantigas de amor (para se cantarem 4 teorba) ; Louvores da Virgem Na. Sra., 
H. Lang: Das Liederbuch des Konigs von Portugal, 1894 

Dom Pedro, Conde de Barcelos (1289-1354) 
Livro das Cantigas ; Cangdes de escdrneo 


ESCOLA DOS POETAS PALACIANOS 


Resende, Garcia de (por 1470-1536) 
Cancioneiro Geral ordenado e emendado por Garcia de Resende, Lisboa, 1516; 
Enderecadas has damas 

Cancioneiro da Ajuda 

Cancioneiro da Vaticana 

Cancioneiro Colocci-Brancuti 


CRONISTAS 
Lopes, Fernao (1380-1450?) 
Chrénica d’El-rei D. Jodo I de boa meméria; Chrénica do senhor rei D. Pedro I; 
Chrénica do senhor rei D. Fernando. 
Zurara, Gomes Eannes de (por 1410-1474) 
Crénica do Conde D. Pedro de Meneses; Crénica de D. Duarte de Meneses; 
Crénica do descobrimento e conquista de Guiné. 


EPOCA CLASSICA 
(Séculos XVI, XVII, XVIII) 


Século XVI 
POESIA EPICA 
Camées, Luiz de (1524-1580) 
Os Lustadas, 1572 
POESIA LIRICA 
Camées, Luiz de 


Sonetos; Voltas; Endechas a Barbara escrava; Redondilhas; O Parnaso; Rimas 
(colecgdo de 350 sonetos, numerosas cangées, elegias e odas) 

Ribeiro, Bernardim (1482-1552) 
Menina e Moga; Egloga II 

Faldo, Cristovao de Sousa (1518?-1557?) 
Egloga Crisfal 

Miranda, Sa de (1495-1558) 
Carta a Anténio Pereira, Senhor de Basto, poema; Egloga Basto; Soneto; Elegia 
a Anténio Ferreira; Cartas, em poesia 


POESIA DRAMATICA 

Vicente, Gil (1460 ?-1536?) 
em portugués: Auto da Alma, Almocreves, Serra da Estrela, e outras; em espan- 
hol: Comedia do Viuvo, D. Duardos, e outras; bilingiies: Rubéna, Floresta de 
Enganos, Farca da Lusitania, Inés Pereira, e outras 

Dias, Baltasar 
Autos sacros: Santa Caterina, Nascimento de Cristo, Salomao; narrativas de 
cordel: Tragédia do Marquez de Mantua e do Imperador Carlos Magno; Histéria 
da imperatris Porcina 
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NOVELAS—ROMANCES 
Morais, Francisco de (m. 1572) 
Palmeirim de Inglaterra, 1544 
Fernandes, Diogo 
D. Duardos (Terceira e quarta partes da Crénica do Palmerin de Inglaterra), 
1587 
Lobato, Baltasar Goncalves 
D. Clarisel da Bretanha, filho do Principe D. Duardos (quinta e sexta partes), 
1602 


PROSA 
Osorio, Jerénimo (1506-1580) 
De rebus Emmanuelis gestis (crénica de D. Manoel) 
Barros, Jodo de (1496-1570) 
Décadas da Asia; Gramédtica da Lingua Portuguesa; Didlogo ... com dous Filhos 
seus 
Conto, Diogo de (1542-1616) 
Décadas ; Vida de D. Paulo de Lima Pereira 
Goes, Damiado de (1501-1574) 
Crénica de D. Manoel; Crénica do Principe D. Joaéo 
Galvao, Anténio (m. 1557) 
Tratado dos descobrimentos antigos e modernos feitos até a era de 1550 
Usque, Samuel (1500?-?) 
Consolagam ds tribulagées de Israel, 1532 


VIAGENS 
Pinto, Fernao Mendes (1514-1584) 
Peregrinacéo 
Brito, Bernardo Gomes de (n. 1688) 
Histéria trégico-maritima . . . naufrdgios que tiveram as naus de Portugal (em- 
preendida por Brito) 


MORALISTAS—FILOSOFOS 
Pinto, Heitor (m. 1584) 
Imagem da vida christa 
Arraez, Amador (m. 1600) 
Diélogos ; Da Gléria e Triunfo dos Lusitanos 
Fr. Tomé de Jesiis (m. 1582) 
Trabalhos de Jests 


Século XVII 


POESIA LIRICA 
Lobo, Francisco Rodriques (1580-1625?) 
Romances (em espanhol); Eglogas; Primavera (novela pastoral); Cérte na 
aldeia e noutes de inverno 
Lacerda, Bernarda Ferreira de (1590-1664) 
Soledades de Bugaco; Espaia libertada (ambas em espanhol) 
Soror Violante do Ceo (1602-1693) 
Rythmas vérias ; Parnaso lusitano de divinos e humanos versos 
Melo, Francisco Manoel de (1608-1666) 
Segundas trés musas de Melodino, colecgio de poemas 
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POESIA EPICA 
Meneses, Francisco de Sa (m. 1664) 
Malaca conquistada 
Castello Branco, Vasco Mousinho de Quevedo e 
Ulissea; Afonso Africano 


HISTORIADORES 
Brito, Fr. Bernardo de (1568-1617) 
Crénica de Cister; Elogios dos Reis de Portugal 
Brandao, Anténio (1584-1637) 
Monarquia 


ELOQUENCIA 
Vieira, Anténio (1608-1697) 
Clavis Prophetarum 
Bernardes, Manoel (1644-1710) 
Lus e Calor; Nova Floresta 


TRABALHOS FILOLOGICOS 
Roboredo, Amaro de 
Método gramatical para todas as linguas, 1619; Raizes da lingua latina, 1621 


Século XVIII 


OS EPICOS DA COLONIA BRASILEIRA 
Durdo, José de Santa Rita (1722-1784) 
Caramuri 
Gama, José Basilio da (1740-1795) 
Uruguay 


OS LIRICOS DA COLONIA BRASILEIRA 
Gonzaga, Tomas Antonio (1744-1807?) 
Marilia 
Caldas, Anténio Pereira de Sousa (1762-1814) 
Sébre a existéncia de Deus 


DRAMA 
Silva, Anténio José da (1705-1739) 
Vida de D. Quixote de la Mancha; Labirintho de Creta; Variedades de Protheo 
Figueiredo, Manoel de (1725-1801) 
O dramdtico aficionado; Acredor; Escola da Mocidade 


ELOQUENCIA 
Palhares, Fr. Alexandre do Espirito Santo (1748-1811) 
Sermies 
EPISTOLOGRAFIA 


Gusmfo, Alexandre de (1695-1753) 
Cartas; Memorial 

Sanches, Anténio Nunes Ribeiro (1699-1783) 
Cartas sébre a da mocidade 

Oliveira, Francisco Xavier de (1702-1783) 
Cartas familiares, histéricas, politicas e criticas 
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Costa, Anténio da (1714-1780) 
Cartas 


TRABALHOS FILOLOGICOS 
Bluteau, Rafael (1638-1734) 
Vocabuldério Portugués 
Freire, Francisco José (1719-1773) 
Reflexes sdbre a lingua portuguésa; Arte poética 
Figueiredo, Anténio Pereira de (1725-1797) 
Exercicios da lingua latina e portuguésa dcérca de diversas cousas; a traducgio da 
Biblia, 1791 
Viterbo, Fr. Joaquim de Santa Rosa de (1744-1822) 
Diccionério portatil 
Gomes, Francisco Dias (1745-1795) 
Notas as Suas Obras Poéticas 
Barbosa, Jerénimo Soares (1737-1816) 
Gramdatica filoséfica 


EPOCA ROMANTICA 


ROMANTICOS 
Garrett, Joao Baptista da Silva Leitao de Almeida (1799-1854) 
Meérope, Catéo, dramas, 1821; Retrato de Vénus, drama; Um Auto de Gil Vicente, 
1838; Flores sem fruto, poesia, 1858; Folhas Caidas, poesia, 1859; Frei Luts de 
Sousa; Obras 
Castilho, Anténio Feliciano de (1800-1875) 
Primavera, 1822; Amor e Melancolia, 1828; Epistola & imperatriz, 1854. 
Herculano de Carvalho e Aratijo, Alexandre (1810-1877) 
Poesias, Liv. I, A Harpa do Crente; Eurico o Presbytere, 1844; Lendas e Nar- 
rativas, 1851 


ULTRA-ROMANTICOS 
Lemos Seixas Castello Branco, Joao de (1818-1890) 
O Trovador, jornal poético, 1848; Maria Pais Ribeira, drama, 1845; Cancionero, 
1858-1867, em tres volumes; Um susto feliz, comedia 
Leal, José da Silva Mendes (1818-1896) 
Canticos, 1858 
Passos, Anténio Augusto Soares de (1826-1860) 
Poesias, 1858 
Bulhdo Pato, Raimundo de (1829-1912) 
Cantos e Satyras, poesias, 1873 
Ribeiro Ferreira, Tomas Anténio (1831-1901) 
Sons que Passam, poesias, 1898 


A REACCAO CONTRA O ROMANTISMO 
Deus, Jodo de (1830-1896) 
Campo de Flores, poesias, 1896 
Concei¢ao, Alexandre da (1842-1889) 
Alvoradas, versos, 1865 
Quental, Antero Tarquinio de (1842-1892) 


Os sonetos completos, 1890; Causas de Decadéncia dos Povos Peninsulares, 1871 
Azevedo, Guilherme de (1846-1882) 


A Alma Nova, poesias 
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Crespo, Anténio Candido Gongalves (1846-1883) 
Miniaturas, 1870; Nocturnos, 1882; Obras Completas 

Camara, D. Jo&o da (1852-1908) 
Afonso VI, drama histérico; O pantano, drama de psicologia social; Os velhos, 
comédia 

Monsaraz, Conde de (Anténio de Macedo Papanga) (1852-1913) 
Musa Alemtejana, 1908 

Mesquita, Marcelino (1856-1919) 
O Velho Tema, Almas doentes, Pedro o Cruel, Envelhecer, Sempre noiva, dramas; 
O Regente, drama histérico; Quatro reis impostores, romance de aventureiros ; No 
azenha, contos; As Meridionais, poesias; O grande amor, poema 

Nobre, Anténio (1867-1900) 
Despedidas, poesias, 1902 ; $6, 1892 


NOVAS TENDENCIAS 
Camilo Castelo Branco (1826-1890) 
Amor de perdigéo, Amor de salvagéo, Narcéticos, Eusebio Macario, romances; 
Agostinho de Ceuta, Condemnado, Justig¢a, Marqués de Torres Novas, dramas; 
Duas épocas da vida, Inspiragées, Nas trevas, poesias 
Loureiro, Adolfo Ferreira (1836-1911) 
Espinhos e¢ Améres, poesias, 1889 
Penha, Joao (1839-1919) 
Rimas, 1892; Novas Rimas, 1905; Oltimas Rimas, 1919 
Chagas, Manoel Pinheiro (1842-1895) 
Histéria alegre de Portugal, 1885 
Almeida, Manoel Duarte de (1844-1914) 
Estancias ao Infante D. Henrique, Terra Azul, poesias 
Feijé, Anténio (1862-1917) 
Liricas e Bucélicas 
HISTORIA 
Rebelo da Silva, Luis Augusto (1822-1871) 
Fastos da Igreja, 1854 
Coelho, José Maria Latino (1825-1891) 
Galeria de Varies Illustres de Portugal, 1882 
Martins, Joaquim Pedro de Oliveira (1845-1894) 
A vida de Nun’ Alvares, 1893; Portugal contemporaneo, 1895 
Viterbo, Francisco Marqués de Sousa (1846-1910) 
D. Leonor de Portugal, Imperatris da Alemanha; Trabalhos Néuticos dos Portu- 
gueses nos séculos XVI e XVII 


SCIENCIAS AUXILIARES DA HISTORIA 


Pereira, Gabriel Victor do Monte (1847-1911) 
Estudos Eborenses 


TRABALHOS FILOLOGICOS 


Viana, A. R. Goncalves (1840-1914) 
Palestras Filolégicos 


RESQUISAS BIBLIOGRAFICAS 
Esa, Francisco Zacharias de (1840-1908) 
Cacadas Portuguesas 
Artur, Bartolomeu Sezinando Ribeiro (1851-1910) 
Artes e Artistas contemporaneos 
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JORNALISMO 
Rebelo, Brito (1830-1920) 
Gil Vicente, 1912 
Carvalho, Mariano de (1836-1905) 
Questies d’hoje, 1893 
Enes, Anténio (1848-1901) 
Lazaristas ; Saltimbanco 


ELOQUENCIA SAGRADA 


Malhio, Francisco Rafael da Silveira (1794-1860) 
Sermdo, prosa; Lyra Cristé, poesia 
Veiga, Manuel Eduardo da Mota (1831-1879) 
Esboco da Faculdade de Teologia 
Mateus, Joaquim Alves (1835-1903) 
Oracgaéo Congratulatéria no consércio de SS. MM. El-Rei D. Luis e D. Maria Pia 
Patricio, Erancisco José (1850-1911) : 
Telas roménticas 
Mendes da Silva Ribeiro, Anténio Alves (m. 1904) 4 
Recuerdos de Itélia 


ELOQUENCIA PARLAMENTAR 


Magalhies, José Estévao Coelho de (1809-1862) 
Diério da Camara dos Deputados, Sessao Legislativa de 1858-1859, vol. I; Reposta 
ao discurso da coréa, 1840 


ROMANCE 


Denis, Julio (pseudénimo de Joaquim Guilherme Gomes Coelho) (1839-1871) 
Mestre Bento Pertunhas; Herbandrio Vicente; Dr. Joéo Semana; Snr. Reitor 
Queiroz, J. M. Esa de (1846-1900) 
Suave milagre; A Cidade e as Serras; Os Maias, episédios da vida romantica 


CONTO 
Paganino, Rodrigo (1835-1863) 
Os contos do tio Joaquim 
Ortigao, Ramalho (1836-1915) 
Histérias cér de rosa, 1870; A Holanda, 1883; Farpas, 1887 
Queiroz, Francisco Teixeira de (1849-1919) 
Contos (A vinganga do morto, O tio Agrela, etc.) 
Braga, Alberto (1851-1911) i 
Contos de aldeia; Novos contos 
Botelho, Abel (1854-1917) 
Baréo de Lavos, romance 
Arnoso, Conde de (Bernardo Pinheiro Correia de Melo) (1856-1911) 
Asulejos; Jornadas pelo mundo 
Lobo, Eduardo de Barros (1857-1893) 
A musa loira; Viagens no Chiado 
Almeida, Fialho de (1857-1912) 
Lisboa galante, 1899; A Esquina, 1903; Vida errante, 1925 
Coelho, José Francisco . . . Trindade (1861-1908) 
Os mens eméves, contos ¢ baladas, 1801; dle tempore, 1902 &§ 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE 


WASHINGTON, D.C., DECEMBER 29-30-31, 1946 


Headquarters: Hore. Mayriower, Connecticut Avenue and DeSales 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Sunday, December 29, 1946 


3:30 Program at the Pan American Union 

(for members of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 

Portuguese and members of the Spanish and Portuguese groups of The 

Modern Language Association of America) 

Address of Welcome: Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General, Pan American 

Union 

Address (in Spanish) : Dr. Antonio Rocha, Special Delegate of Colombia 
to the Pan American Union (with the rank of Ambassador) and Chair- 
man of the Governing Board, Pan American Union 

Concert: Inka Taky Trio, Interpreters of Peruvian Indian Songs and 


Dances 
(Imma Sumack, Moisés Vizanco, Cholita Rivero) 
2:00-10:00 Open House Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress 


Monday, December 30, 1946 


900-1200 Registration Hotel Mayflower 
[Group meetings of the Modern Language Association of America (for 
members of the MLA) as follows-* 


9:15-1045 Spanish I, Spanish Language and Literature 
Hotel Statler, No. 4 
1100-12-30 Spanish II, Renaissance and Golden Age 
Hotel Mayflower, North Room 


* Other group and section meetings of imterest to MLA members are- Spanish IIL 
Modern Spanish Literature, Friday, December 27, 4-00-5-30 put, East Room, Hote! 
Mayflower; Romance Section, Saturday, December 28 9-30-12-3 Congressional 
Room, Hotel Statler; Portuguese I, Language and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, 
and Brazil, Saterday, December 28, 3-45-5-15, Chimese Room, Hote! Mayflower. 
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2:00- 3:30 Spanish III, Latin American Language and Literatures 
Hotel Mayflower, Chinese Room 
4:00- 6:00 Business Meeting Hotel Mayflower, Chinese Room 
Presiding: Sturgis E. Leavitt, President 
Reports of Secretary-Treasurer and of Committees; New 
Business ; Election of Officers for 1947; Installation of Officers ; 
Resolutions; Adjournment 
7 :00 Annual Banquet (Informal) Hotel Mayflower, Chinese Room 
Toastmaster: Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Greetings: Sr. Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director, Hispanic Founda- 
tion, Library of Congress; President, Washington, D.C. Chapter 
Dr. Luis Quintanilla, Special Delegate of Mexico to the Pan American 
Union (with the rank of Ambassador) 
Response: Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, Kensington High School, Philadelphia ; 
First Vice-President of the Association 
The Presidential Address: “Spanish and Portuguese in the Years Ahead,” 
Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina 
A Spanish “Community Sing” (“Quien canta sus males espanta”. “Donde 
hay miuisica no puede haber mala cosa”.) 


Tuesday, December 31, 1946 
Presentation of Papers; Discussion Hotel Mayflower, East Room 
9:00-10:30 Presiding: William Berrien, Harvard University 
1. “What is Ceceo: An Inquiry and Protest,” O. K. Lundeberg, Duke 
University 
2. “Lessons Learned from Pedro de Gante,” Solomon Lipp, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education 
3. “The Chicago Language Investigation: A Report of Findings,” Fred- 
erick B. Agard, Cornell University 
4. “The Conversaphone Method and the Teaching of Portuguese,” Richard 
D. Abraham, Philadelphia High Schools 
5. “Recent Experiments at Princeton University,” Raymond S. Willis, Jr. 
Princeton University 
1100- 100 Presiding: Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington Uni- 
versity 
1. “Language and Politics,” José M. Gallardo, Wabash College 
2 “Impressions of the Language Program at a GI University,” Wilfred 
A. Beardsley, Goucher College 
3. “Progress in Making Latin Americans English-Conscious,” Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, The George Washington University 
4 “What the Pam American Union is Doing to Foster the Study of the 
Spanish-American Language and of Spanish-American Literature 
and Culture,” Margaret Kiser, School Secretary, Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union 
400 Presiding: Otis H_ Green, University of Pennsylvania 
L “The Present Status of Studies om Sigls de Oro Poetry,” Joseph G 
Fucilla, Northwestern University 
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2. “Recent Studies on Lazarillo de Tormes,” Robert H. Williams, Univer- 
sity of Texas 
3. “Clarin’s Literary Internationalism,” William E. Bull, Was!.ington Uni- 
versity 
4. “Spanish American Literature in 1946,” Donald D. Walsh, The Choate 
School 
Note: All room reservations will be made through the Greater National 
Capital Committee Housing Bureau, Evening Star Building, Washington, D.C. 
The same reservation card will be used for the MLA and for the AATSP. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 


Henry Grattan Doyte, Chairman 


Francisco Aguilera / Mary Macina 

Thomas G. Allen M. Guillermo Martinez 
Antonio Alonso Bernice K. McGuire 
Carmen Andujar Henry Mendeloff 

Lloyd W. Buhrman Cecil R. Morales 
Manoel da S. S. Cardozo Ruberta E. Olds 

Grace Carter Marian Louise Pierce 
Luis Crespo Merle I. Protzman 
Raul d’Eca Walter A. Ramsey 
Dorothy Field Edgerton Concha Romero James 
T. DeWitt Eldridge David Rubio 

Kathryn Everett Dolores Andujar de Umbach 
Philip Leonard Green Carolyn Aiken West 

L, Clark Keating Emilie Margaret White 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee reports the following names submitted as 
nominees for office at the coming December, 1946 elections: 

President: ELSIE I. JAMIESON, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Third Vice-President: LEAVITT 0. WRIGHT, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

Members of the Executive Council: JEAN C. ROBERTSON, Junior College, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 

IRVING A, LEONARD, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

(Signed) 


CHESTER H. STRATTON, Chairman 


(The usual ballot will be found in the advertising section of this issue of 
HISPANIA.) 


Par 
Viz 


PLACE 


Superior 
Superior 


Hot Springs 


Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills 
Fullerton 
Long Beach 
Long Beach 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
San Jose 
San Jose 
San Pedro 
San Pedro 
Stanford 
University 
Stanford 
University 


Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 


Denver 
Denver 
Denver 


Fairfield 


Washington 
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AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1945-46 


SCHOOL 

Arizona 

Superior High School 
Superior High School 


Arkansas 
Hot Springs Senior High School 
California 
Beverly Hills High School 
Beverly Hills High School 
Fullerton Union High School 


Woodrow Wilson High School 
Woodrow Wilson High School 


James A. Garfield High School 
James A. Garfield High School 
Alexander Hamilton High School 
San Jose State College 

San Jose State College 

San Pedro High School 

San Pedro High School 
Stanford University 


Stanford University 


Colorado 


East Denver High School 
East Denver High School 
East Denver High School 
East Denver High School 
East Denver High School 


East Denver High School 
East Denver High School 
East Denver High School 


Connecticut 


STUDENT 
WINNER 


Ruby Barrick 
Enriqueta Felix 


Patricia Brewer 


Ross Alison 
Joshua Golden 
Lois Boucher 
Betty Garfinkle 
Kathleen 
McCracken 
Helen Andikian 
Alice Reza 
Joan Gauthier 
William J. Lavin 
Eustace Rojas 
Drusilla Janes 
Florrie Martin 
Dorothy Carmen 


Luis Pennington 


Mary Darnell 
Laura Darnell 
Dale Johnson 
Fred Sandholm 
Maryelizabeth 
Sefton 

Dorothy Sethman 
Helen Svedlund 
Doris Youngman 


Fairfield College Preparatory School Joseph C. Mirmina 


District of Columbia 
Woodrow Wilson High School 


Peggy Wood Smith 


$72 


PLACE 


Daytona Beach 


Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Pompano 
Pompano 

St. Petersburg 
Tallahassee 


Broughton 
Broughton 
Carbondale 
Carbondale 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Mount Carmel 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 


Howe 
Howe 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 


Pineville 
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SCHOOL 
Florida 
Seabreeze High School 


Landon High School 
Landon High School 
Pompano High School 
Pompano High School 


St. Petersburg Senior High School 
Tallahassee Leon High School 


Illinois 
Broughton High School 
Broughton High School 


Southern Illinois Normal University 
Southern Illinois Normal University 


De Paul Academy 

De Paul Academy 

Mount Carmel High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Peoria Evening School 


Indiana 


Howe Military School 
Howe Military School 


Emmerich Manual Training High 


School 


Emmerich Manual Training High 


School 
Shortridge High School 


Louisiana Baptist College 


Maryland 
Hagerstown High School 


STUDENT 
WINNER 


William Moreau 
Bostwick, Jr. 
Virginia P. Butler 
Grace R. Kraemer 

Beverly Mims 
Jacqueline Ogden 
Ralph Rose 
Carol Dean 


Juanita Gunter 
Louise Kane 

Betty Lou Duncan 
Avis Rae Frank 
Thomas J. Murphy 
Raymond V. Tietz 
Lois Ann Wallar 
Alice Bush 

Marilyn Huston 
Mary Blair 

Audrey Madison 
Norma Parr 
Barbara Waechter 
Mrs. Gertrude Kett 


Horace C. Corbin 

James Metros 

Mary Louise 
Karstedt 

Billie Speights 


Robert McPherson 


Mary Ann 
McManus 


Robert O. Bitner 
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PLACE 


Dearborn 
Dearborn 
Dearborn 
Dearborn 
Dearborn 
Dearborn 
Detroit 


Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Owatonna 
Winona 
Winona 
Winona 
Winona 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
Springfield 


Pleasantville 
Pleasantville 


Bayside 
Bayside 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Cornwall-on- 
Hudson 
Elmhurst 
Hastings-on- 
Hudson 
Manhasset 
New York 
New York 
New York 
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SCHOOL 

Michigan 
Dearborn High School 
Dearborn High School 
Dearborn High School 
Dearborn High School 
Dearborn High School 
Dearborn High School 
Redford High School 


Minnesota 
Roosevelt High School 
Roosevelt High School 
Pillsbury Academy 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 


Missouri 
Westport High School 
Christian Brothers High School 
Christian Brothers High School 
Drury College 


New Jersey 
Pleasantville High School 
Pleasantville High School 


New York 
Bayside High School 
Bayside High School 
Berriman Junior High School 
Girls High School 
Girls High School 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
South Park High School 
The Storm King School 


Newtown High School 
Hastings-on-Hudson High School 


Manhasset High School 

Evander Childs High School 
Evander Childs High School 
Evander Childs High School 
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STUDENT 
WINNER 


David Davies 

Nancy Fitzgerald 

Irene Maitland 

Ralph Morrow 

Tom Roach 

Beverly Young 
Madeline Marcheff 


Patricia Broberg 
Shirley Price 
James Cummins 
Maxine Cody 

Mary Lou Gibbons 
Jean Bambenek 
Sister M. Ernestine 


Annamaris Herbert 
Waldemar Bode 
Vincent Mackle 
Gene Covin 


Mary Giddins 
Alfonso DeJesse 


Gladys Taylor 
Priscilla Powell 
Celeste Sclafani 
Rose Jacobson 
Theresa Obay 
Joan C. Berman 
Mildred Drangel 
Marjorie J. Schooley 
Myles Standish 
Grant 
Vilma Ballo 
Liboria Cardaci 


Susie Kelley 
Joan Weiss 
Lorraine Kikoen 
Roslyn Alpern 
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PLACE 


Rochester 
Syracuse 
Troy 


Asheville 
Asheville 


Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 

East Cleveland 
East Cleveland 
Gibsonburg 
Gibsonburg 
Granville 
Granville 
Granville 
Granville 
Granville 
Granville 
Greenville 
Greenville 


Kent 
Kent 
Lakewood 
Mentor 
Mentor 
Mentor 
Sylvania 
Toledo 


Eugene 
Eugene 
Eugene 
Eugene 
Eugene 
Eugene 
Portland 
Portland 
Springfield 
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SCHOOL 
Nazareth Academy 


Syracuse Central High School 


Troy High School 


North Carolina 


Lee Edwards High School 
Lee Edwards High School 


Ohio 
Hughes High School 
Hughes High School 
Hughes High School 
Hughes High School 
Hughes High School 
Hughes High School 
Shaw High School 
Shaw High School 


Gibsonburg High School 
Gibsonburg High School 


Denison University 
Denison University 
Denison University 
Denison University 
Denison University 
Denison University 
Greenville High School 
Greenville High School 


Kent State University 
Kent State University 
Lakewood High School 
Mentor High School 
Mentor High School 
Mentor High School 
Burnham High School 
Mary Manse College 


Oregon 
Eugene High School 
Eugene High School 
University High School 
University High School 
University of Oregon 
University of Oregon 


Washington High School 
Washington High School 


Springfield High School 


STUDENT 
WINNER 


Shirley Hall 
Virginia Hamilton 
Marie E. Guilana 


Jack Ferguson 
Thomas Sumner 


Peter Bauer 
Henrietta Baverman 
Dorothy Berry 
Joyce Nogen 
Ellen Olmsted 
Jeanne Edgemon 
Charlotte Clark 
Wesley McGrew 
Betty Lou Moll 
Janet Smith 
Jeane De Garmo 
Jean McDonnell 
James W. Neeland 
Eduryna Osborne 
Nancy Rapp 
Suzanne Thieme 
Howard Hemmerley 
Mary Carolyn 
Longenecker 
June Derks 
Clarisa Perez 
Thomas J. Shively 
Ruth Bade 
Beverly Damlos 
Jeanne Toncre 
Betty Jo Brown 
Patricia C. Fox 


Marjory Fladstol 
Betty Jane Guerin 
Anne Hinds 
Suzanne Miller 
Bettie Mae Hall 
Clarence A. Kraft 
Avis Davis 

Karen Holm 
Vivian Anderson 
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STUDENT 
PLACE SCHOOL WINNER 
Pennsylvania 
Ardmore Lower Merion Senior High School Nancy Hentz 
Ardmore Lower Merion Senior High School Deborah Putman 
Philadelphia Kensington High School Louise Nyman 
Philadelphia Kensington High School Mary Wiacek 
Philadelphia Kensington High School Leona Wolff 
Sharon Sharon Senior High School George Cerbus 
Sharon Sharon Senior High School Joan Riley 
Turtle Creek Turtle Creek High School Charles Godlove 
Turtle Creek Turtle Creek High School Dolores Gray 
Turtle Creek Turtle Creek High School Albert Hall 
Rhode Island 
Providence St. Xavier’s Academy Irene Anita 
Barrette 
Providence St. Xavier’s Academy Alice Florence 
Carnevale 
Texas 
Belton Mary Hardin-Baylor College Eva Eggloft 
Greenville Senior High School Nancy King 
Greenville Senior High School Marilyn McWhirter 
Houston Charles H. Milley Senior High Thomas Irwin 
Houston Charles H. Milley Senior High Mike Karalis 
Houston Charles H. Milley Senior High Esther Morales 
Marshall Marshall Senior High Catherine Oliphant 
San Angelo San Angelo High School Frances Findlater 
San Angelo San Angelo High School Orosia Lasoya 
San Angelo San Angelo High School Patsy Keating 
San Angelo San Angelo High School Jack Tidwell 


San Antonio San Antonio Vocational and Tech- Dolores Chavarria 


nical School 
San Antonio San Antonio Vocational and Tech- Martha Jo Williams 
nical School 
Virginia 
Chatham Hargrave Military Academy Richard Lee 
McKinney 
Washington 
Seattle Lincoln High School Marion Box 
Seattle Franklin High School Roberta Elford 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Juneau High School Lois Feierstein 
Milwaukee Juneau High School Margaret Weber 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . . conducted by 


E. H. Hespext and Rosert H. 


To tHe Epirors: 


Because of the large enrollment of students in the Spanish classes of our 
high school I expect to have to teach one or more classes in Spanish this 
year, though I have hitherto taught only French and Latin. I should like to 
do some extension work to brush up on my Spanish. Can you tell me what 
institutions give extension courses by correspondence? It would be nice if the 
work gave college credit, but my first idea is to learn more Spanish. 


F. M. 
New York City 


You may obtain full information concerning the correspondence courses 
available in Spanish by writing to Dr. W. S. Dittner, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Indiana, asking him for his Guide to Correspondence Study, 
which lists these courses as well as those in other subjects. 

E. H. H. 


To tHE EpiTors: 


Could you please suggest a list of books to be used by students of Spanish 
in a junior college in the library in addition to the regular dictionaries? 
It would not have to be long, since we would go on enlarging the library. 


P. A. V. 
Jamaica, New York 


I believe the first books to be acquired for such a library as you describe, 
after the best standard dictionaries have been obtained, should be some 
standard histories and histories of literature. You might order, for example: 
George T. Northup: An Introduction to Spanish Literature, University of 

Chicago Press 
M. Romera-Navarro: Historia de la literatura espatiola, D. C. Heath and Com- 

pany 
Arturo Torres-Ridseco: The Epic of Latin American Literature, Oxford Uni- 

versity Press 
E. H. Hespelt and others: An Outline History of Spanish American Literature, 

F. S. Crofts and Company 
Charles E. Chapman: A History of Spain, The Macmillan Company 
: Colonial Hispanic America, The Macmillan Company 
: Republican Hispanic America, The Macmillan Company 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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M. W. Williams: The People and Politics of Latin America, Ginn and Com- 
pany 
R. Pattee: [ntroduccién a la civilizacién hispanoamericana, D. C. Heath and 

Company 

These books would provide a general background. 

' The library should, of course, have a good Spanish edition of Don Quixote 
and a good English translation of Cervantes’s masterpiece. Any further funds 
could well be spent on a good anthology of Spanish literature and one of 
Spanish American literature and on textbook editions of the best modern 
authors. These could be selected from the catalogues of the leading textbook 
publishing companies, all of whom advertise in HIsPANIA: 

More specific recommendations can be made if you will let me know what 
courses are to be given in your college and what is the approximate amount 
of your library budget. 

E. H. H. 


To THE EprrTors: 


Would you kindly let me know what is a reasonable charge to make for 
tutoring Spanish—both private and group lessons, Also is it ethical for a 
teacher to advertise for pupils? 


C. B.A. 
Geneva, New York 


Since prices vary with locality and with the type of work done it is im- 
possible to give a definite answer to the first question. In New York City for 
tutoring at the college level the regular price has been $3.00 per hour for 
individual lessons; group lessons cost anywhere from $3.00 up. 

The second question is much easier to answer. It is considered perfectly 
ethical for a teacher to advertise for pupils. 

E. H. H. 


To tHe Epitors: 


How can I find out what radio programs are presented during school hours 
that can be used for instruction purposes in Spanish language classes? 
Have you any suggestions for a high-school Spanish conversation class 
that meets twice weekly? Ten of our best students are enrolled in this class. 
G. S. D. 
New York City 


There are three possible sources of information concerning radio programs 
for school use: 


(1) The Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y., which issues regularly a Listener's Guide to Educational and Cultural 
Programs. 

(2) The Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio, Mr. I. Keith Taylor, Director. 


(3) The Board of Education of New York City, 110 Livingston Street, 
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Brooklyn, N.Y., which has its own broadcasting station for programs of 
interest to the schools of the city. 

As to your second question,—one of the best phrase-books for the vocabu- 
lary of practical conversation is Spoken Spanish for Students and Travelers 
by C. E. Kany (D. C. Heath and Company, 1943). For material on which to 
base their conversation your students might subscribe to a Mexican Sunday 
newspaper, which comes complete with colored comics. For prices of sub- 
scription, etc. you may write to Professor Dewey Amner, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio, or Wilbur C. Cross, Director, Latin American Outlet, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


To tHE Epirors: 


I expect to have a visitor from Guatemala during the Christmas holidays. 
Would it be possible for me to bring him as a guest to the annual dinner 
of the A. A. T. S. P. even though he is not a member of our association? 


M. M. R. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Any friend of a member of the association is a welcome guest at the 
annual banquet of the A. A. T. S. P. Be sure to bring your friend to the 
other meetings, too. 


E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 


I note in the August issue of Hispania, page 409, your statement that 
Benavente is now in Argentina, Martinez Sierra in Madrid. I believe the 
places should be reversed. Professor Kany, who has just returned from 
Buenos Aires, assures me that Martinez Sierra is there—he visited him 
several times. Benavente has had new plays performed in Madrid recently 
and is certainly not in the Argentine. 


S. G. Morrey 
Berkeley, California 


To THE Epitors: 


In looking over the May issue of Hispanta, page 225, I came upon the 
inquiry of V. E. E. of Kalamazoo, Michigan (concerning the Johnston 
language maps) . . . A. J. Nystrom and Company has been the sole agent 
for W. and A. K. Johnston, Limited, Edinburgh, for the last forty-three years. 
I am sending you one of our catalogues. .. . 

C. A. BurKHarpt, President, 


A. J. Nystrom and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


To THE Epitors: 


The Denoyer-Geppert Company has for twenty-five years been the ex- 
clusive agents of George Philip and Son of London, for all of their school 
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wall-maps. We import many thousands of dollars’ worth of them every 
year. You will find them described in pages 20 to 23 of our Catalogue No. 21, 
copy of which is being sent you. ... As a matter of fact, no American 
school map publisher has carried so large a stock of foreign-text maps as 
has the Denoyer-Geppert Company . . . No American company has produced 
so many Spanish text maps as has the Denoyer-Geppert Company. You will 
find two series of such maps listed on page 29, and recently we completed a 
very fine Spanish-English text map of Mexico, No. SN67rp, listed in the left- 
) hand column of page 29. As soon as the war was over, we reestablished our 
connections with French and Spanish map publishers, and issued the two 
enclosed bulletins showing what we are now carrying in stock... . 

Within the past year we published a series of Desk Outline Maps of the 
individual Latin American countries. So far as we know we are the first 
American publishers to undertake something of that kind. . . . On pages 36 
and 37 of our catalogue 21 we describe our Spanish-English Hispanic America 
History Maps. These are colored maps each 44 by 32 inches in size. 

We report these details to you because we are sure that you want to give 
your readers correct information as to map sources. 

O. E. Geppert, 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Editors are grateful to their correspondents for the corrections and 
additional information contained in these letters. They appreciate sincerely 
the cooperation of their readers. E. H. H. 
[Also for the evidence that our readers (and advertisers) follow this de- 
partment—to which Professors Hespelt and Williams have generously given 
so much time—closely. H. G. D.] 
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CHAPTER NEWS... Conducted by 


Grayvon S. De Lann, Secretary-Treasurer 


CHICAGO. The Chicago Chapter held its annual luncheon meeting on 
Saturday, May 25, 1946 at Huyler’s Restaurant. A program of songs was 
delightfully presented by Miss Dorothy Mietke in Spanish and Mrs. Nilda 
Lachner of Brazil in Portuguese. Professor José Sanchez of Northwestern 
University discussed the “Cultural Life and Work of the Catalan Emigrants 
in the Various Latin American Republics.” His discussion was enlightening 
and it was appreciated all the more by the teachers because most of the 
material was gathered ‘on the spot’ by the speaker. In the business part of 
the meeting, Miss Agatha Cavallo, President of the Chapter, made a brief 
review of the work that was accomplished during the year. She noted with 
satisfaction the general professional interest of the teachers as evidenced 
by a twenty-five per-cent gain in the paid-up membership during the year. 
The following were nominated and elected as officers: President, Fred M. 
Park, 8143 South Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19; First Vice-President, Carl 
Hankwitz, 18 Elm Street, Chicago 11; Second Vice-President, Victor Crown; 
Secretary, Florence P. Eckfeldt, 4508 North Richmond Avenue, Chicago 25; 
Treasurer, Rosalyn T. Campbell, 17 South Stone Avenue, La Grange. 


KANSAS. The first meeting of the Chapter in four years was held on April 
27, 1946, in conjunction with the Spanish section of the Kansas Modern 
Language Association, at the University of Kansas at Lawrence. The presi- 
dent, Professor José M. de Osma, of the University of Kansas, gave the 
bienvenida, which was followed by a paper on “La historia natural en el 
Quijote,” by Dr. Manuel Maldonado K., Guggenheim Fellow in Zoology from 
Mexico. A forum discussion, led by Professors W. H. Shoemaker, Chairman of 
the Department of Romance Languages, and J. M. de Osma, Professor of 
Romance Languages, both of the University of Kansas, dealt with the 
“laboratory method” and the University of Kansas language program. The 
Chapter gave a rising vote of grateful appreciation to the distinguished 
scientist and scholar from Mexico whose paper was the highlight of the 
program. New officers elected are: President, Professor J. R. Ashton, De- 
partment of Modern Languages, Wichita University, Wichita; Vice-President, 
Miss Patti Sankee, Argentine High School, Kansas City; Secretary-Treasurer, 
L. Lomas Barrett, Department of Romance Languages, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


OREGON. The Oregon Chapter, which has been less active during the war 
chiefly because many of its members were away on war duty, met occasionally 
during the past winter and made plans in April to resume its former activity 
with the beginning of the new school-year. The April meeting was held during 
the convention in Portland of the Oregon State Teachers’ Association, giving 
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opportunity for many visiting teachers to attend. Many were present and 
there was much interest and enthusiasm. The chief speaker was Dr. William 
Moellering, of Willamette University. Plans were made to carry on the 
Chapter’s work, and temporary officers were elected to serve until the regular 
election next January. These officers are: President, Mrs. Grace Dawson 
Vogan, 2254 N.W. Glisan Street; Vice-President, Miss Helen Rands, St. 
Helen’s Hall; Recording Secretary, Miss May McLennan, 3725 S.E. Francis 
Street; Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. Beatrice Young, 4625 
S.W. 45th Avenue—all of Portland. 

The first meeting of the present school-year took place on the evening of 
October 12, at St. Helen’s Hall, Portland. We had the good fortune of having 
as speaker Dr. Carlos Garcia-Prada, of the University of Washington. He 
talked in Spanish, very informally, about the Colombian poet, Silva, and 
read several of the poet’s works. Music, an interpretive reading in Spanish, 
and light refreshments added to the enjoyment of the evening. Attendance 
was good, and much interest was expressed in the program for the year. 

Plans are made for a meeting in November. There will be no December 
meeting, but full reorganization will take place in January, when it is expected 
that a consecutive program will be planned for the rest of the year. 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO. Southern New Mexico Chapter’s council met 
September 15 to formulate plans for the year. New officers are: Juanita 
Denney, President, 425 North Alameda Boulevard, Las Cruces; Stewart Tracy, 
First Vice-President, 1147 North Alameda Boulevard, Las Cruces; Erslinda 
Chavez, Second Vice-President, P.O. Box 903, Hot Springs; Sofia Rodriguez 
) Ward, Treasurer, Route Star A, Mesquite; Alice Wilbur, Secretary, 213 North 
Reymond Street, Las Cruces. Plans for future activities include entertaining 
Mexican educators from “South of the Border,” an annual custom of the 
Chapter, The visitors inspect rural and municipal schools and discuss class- 
| room and administration problems. During the Spring visit, they were enter- 
tained with typical American informality on a moonlight picnic to the White 
Sands and with a formal tea and an evening banquet. The Las Cruces Chamber 
of Commerce sponsored the banquet, extending the goodwill gesture beyond 
the strictly academic province. 
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THE PERISCOPE * « ¢ (A Survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Frorence Hatt Senper and Water T. Pumuirs, Associate Editors 


“Progress and Reaction in Modern Language Teaching.” Robert A. Hall, 
Jr., in the Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 
31: 1-11 Summer, 1945, points out that “Most people’s experience with modern 
language study has been well nigh disastrous”; the author finds understandable 
the general hostility to language teaching that by 1942 made for a very dark 
outlook indeed. While popular interest in foreign languages increased and 
commercial language schools boomed, “the professors were neither successful 
nor popular,” thanks to the over-emphasis on the “reading objective” by a 
whole generation of language teachers. It took a new World War and the 
Army’s decision to teach foreign languages to soldiers to bring about the dis- 
carding of the “reading method” in favor of the “intensive-oral-scientific 
method.” The author reports that his own ASTP students in Italian after 
three months’ intensive study “were reading with ease . . . texts which my 
earlier students would still have been stumbling over after two years by 
the reading method.” 

Though he believes that now we have a method which “can rejuvenate and, 
in a certain sense, even rehabilitate the profession,” he realizes that it is 
within the ranks of the profession itself that the greatest opposition will be 
found, since “conservative language teachers are indeed up in arms, in full 
force, against the ‘intensive method.’” Among the attackers are those who 
fear loss of income from textbooks. The postponement of the introduction 
of writing “has been misrepresented as total disregard of writing. Use of 
normal everyday speech has been called teaching of ‘incorrect’ speech. The 
oral approach has been branded as making the new method absolutely 
equivalent to ‘Berlitz’ procedure. The contribution of linguistics has been dis- 
regarded. . . .” And the reactionaries exploit to the full the fears and in- 
securities of the ordinary language teacher who “wants to be told that he is all 
right, and that the ‘new method’ really doesn’t amount to anything or can’t 
be applied to his teaching.” There is also the accusation that “linguistics is 
irreligious, materialistic, and hostile to all culture and learning,” that the 
pioneers of the intensive method “are simply ‘anthropologists-turned-linguists,’ 
an obvious appeal to the fears of the language teacher vis-d-vis the social 
scientists ; the implication is that these social scientists who have already pushed 
the language teacher back into a corner, are now going to take even his 
own subject away from him.” 

Most administrators, however, seem to be “not unsympathetic,” though 
they may be “worried about expense and also about the relation of the 
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‘native’ speaker to the American instructor.” But the writer feels that the 
use of exchange students, American graduate students, and Americans with an 
accurate pronunciation and fluency can solve the problem of the informant.” 
He concludes: “The ASTP language-and-area programs, modeled on those 
sponsored by the ACLS, have pointed the way to a new orientation of studies, 
which cuts across departmental lines and enables the student to investigate all 
the aspects of the life and culture of a foreign nation, with the indispensable 
help of its language and all that is written in it. The study of literature will 
be revitalized, too, when the student can really do effective, rapid reading of 
its masterpieces, and can discuss them in the foreign language, with at least 
something of the approach that a native speaker has to the literature through 
a command of the colloquial tongue.” F. H. S. 


“Mind Your Manners.”—Constance Etz Ferdon, in the Inter-American, 
5: 19-20, 40, July, 1946, presents the rules of etiquette of Ecuador—more or 
less general throughout Latin America—calculated to save tourists embarras- 
sing moments, and make them “inoffensive.” 

When being introduced, for instance, it is well to remember that probably 
the man is considered the more important personage, and the person intro- 
duced repeats his own name and adds “a sus 6rdenes.” 

Handshaking seems to be the outstanding custom, every time that ac- 
quaintances meet and part, no matter how brief the meeting. But women 
usually embrace lightly, with one arm. Men who are very good friends also 
embrace and pat each other’s backs. But tourists are warned about gender 
mixing ! 

Servants are greeted as good friends, though they do not walk beside you, 
and “please” or “thank you” are never said to them. “No lady or gentleman 
ever carries parcels” or “does any physical work.” There are always small boys 
to be had for slight fees, if not servants. 

Invitations freely given are to be accepted with caution. To “mi casa es 
suya” one should merely say “Thank you.” And if someone tells you he'll 
see you “mafiana,” forget about it. Should he name a place and hour, however, 
do not expect punctuality. And never arrive at anyone’s home except at least 
one-half hour late for a meal, one hour late for a dance or reception. But 
when you do arrive do not be surprised if the hostess does not appear. And 
remember that the man does the inviting, though if you are a woman alone, 
you should never accept. If you are a couple and the hostess does not appear, 
you may well wonder if you were supposed to go. But make the best of it with 
quiet modesty, not meekness, as “Ecuadorean men would be disappointed to 
find a meek North American girl.” 

Starvation is recommended before dining in an Ecuadorean home. Of the 
four to ten courses served you are expected to leave a little of each on your 
plate, but only a little to show you liked it, but are not hungry. And it is 
obligatory to thank your hostess for the meal on leaving the table. The guest 
of honor is served first, then the women, then the men, and they are seated as 
here, or with the guest at the head of the table opposite the host, or at the 
center with the host on his right and the hostess on his left. Invitations should 
be returned in two weeks, and in kind. But if an unmarried man is invited, 
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his unmarried sisters of social age must also be invited. 

At tea—like our buffet supper—you must taste everything, but never ask 
for a second of anything, an insult, not flattery. All of the series of drinks 
must also be consumed, leaving only a little in each glass, and when the 
glass is raised “salud” answers the host’s “salud.” 

Calls are made between three and six-thirty, formal ones lasting one-half 
hour ; informal ones may last an hour. A woman may go out alone in the day- 
time, at night; never. Calling cards are little used, and if so only one. And 
when calling on a family that has recently lost a relative it is necessary to 
wear black. Mourning is strictly observed and women will go nowhere for 
a year except to church. 

When a lady enters a room a man must rise, but it would be “indelicate” for 
him to offer her his warm chair. And a man may follow a girl “murmuring 
complimentary phrases” so long as he says nothing about her legs. But he 
must also remember that if he takes a nice girl to the movies, he must arrange 
for a chaperon, or take the whole family along. “And if, after four ‘dates,’ 
the family assumes you are their future son-in-law, you have only yourself 


to blame. Three dates is all it is proper to ask for unless you have serious 
intentions.” F. H. S. 


“Crénica de Francia.—Gabriela Mistral y la América Latina, vistas por 
Paul Valéry.”—José M. Corredor, in Espatia Nueva (Mexico), 2:11, June 1, 
1946. Shortly before his death Paul Valéry wrote a prologue to a translation 
of poems of Gabriela Mistral, where he spoke of the “feliz sorpresa . . . el 
poder salir de mi mismo” occasioned by more than one of her poems, “pro- 
duccién esencialmente natural, nacida mds alla del océano y venida al mundo 
al solo impulso y a la sola atraccién de lo que es. . . .” Valéry had known her 
at various international conferences and he said: “Yo sentia muy bien que 
habia en ella la alianza de atencién y de ensuefio, de ausencias exteriores y de 
claridades inmediatas, que son caracteristicas de la naturaleza de los poetas.” 
As for her poetry: “El calculo de la extrafieza ajena no entra en el espiritu 
de los poemas de Gabriela Mistral. No especula sobre los efectos del azar, 
de las asociaciones de ideas, de las sinuosidades que sobre papel pueden 
imponerse a las funciones ordinarias del lenguaje. Ella extrae de la substancia 
misma la expresién extraordinaria de una vida profunda, organica, a veces 
violentamente sentida.” 

The French poet concludes his prologue with a commentary on the future 
of literary Latin America, which owes little, he believes, to the literary tra- 
dition of Europe, “en donde la necesidad y sus problemas no dejan casi mas 
vida que a la preocupacién de no morir. 

“Por esto mds de una vez mis miradas se han dirigido hacia la América 
Latina. He visto en ella el conservatorio de aquellas de nuestras riquezas 
espirituales que pueden separarse de nosotros; pero también un laboratorio 
en el cual estas esencias de nuestras creaciones y estas cristalizaciones de 
nuestros ideales se compondran con los principios virgenes y con los 
acontecimientos naturales de una tierra prometida a la aventura poética y a la 
fecundidad intelectual de los tiempos que vienen. 

“La poesia tierna y a momentos enérgica de Gabriela Mistral, me parece 
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en el horizonte occidental ampliamente adornada con sus bellezas particulares; 
pero, de otra parte, repleta de un sentido que le da o que le confiere el estado 
critico de las mas nobles cosas del mundo.” F.H.S. 


“Una interesante entrevista con Pablo Casals.”—Espafia Libre (New York), 
3, 5, July 12, 1946. In an interview published in the London Leader the great 
Spanish cellist Pablo Casals explains with deep regret his decision to give 
no more concerts in England. “Yo no soy un politico; ni republicano, ni 
comunista ni monarquico, sino simplemente un espafiol y un misico. Y por 
ello no puedo actuar en Inglaterra. . . . No actuaré en ningtin pais cuyo 
Gobierno tenga el poder suficiente para poner fin a los sufrimientos de 
Espafia, para liberar a los miles de presos politicos que llenan las carceles de 
Franco y que, a pesar de todo, no haga nada por poner remedio, Espafia ha 
perdido un millén de hombres por causa de Franco. Esto es mucho mas 
importante que la musica. Un mtisico—un artista de cualquier clase—es, ante 
todo, un hombre, con una conciencia y con las mismas responsabilidades 
personales que cualquier otro ser. . . . Mi conciencia me exige protestar, y 
protesto en la unica forma que yo puedo hacerlo: no actuando. Y al obrar 
asi, creo que ayudo a Espajia al atraer la atencién publica hacia su tragedia. 
Desde la guerra civil he estado en exilio. Mis posesiones fueron confiscadas y 
no he visto a mi familia desde hace diez afios. . . . Los ingleses me han 
hablado de que la interferencia exterior seria peligrosa. Me decian que 
correspondia a los mismos espafioles eliminar a Franco y elegir su propio 
Gobierno. Pero el control de Franco sobre Espafia es tan tenso como el de 
Hitler era en Alemania. Se precisaria una revolucién sangrienta para 
eliminarlo. Y esto es precisamente lo que queremos evitar. Necesitamos el 
apoyo exterior, aunque sea moral, para que la revolucién sea sin sangre. 
Muchos de los generales de Franco siguen porque no tienen otra alternativa. 
Si Inglaterra quiere, Franco puede ser barrido en veinticuatro horas. .. . 
Tanto los monarquicos como los otros son demécratas y aceptaran la forma de 
gobierno que sea votada por el pueblo espafiol en su totalidad. Fuimos los 
primeros en defender con las armas la causa por la que esta segunda guerra 
mundial fué combatida mas tarde, y ahora nosotros nos sentimos abandonados.” 

Comments the Leader in conclusion: “Cualquier que sea nuestra opinién 
sobre los razonamientos politicos de Casals, sus actos constituyen un argumento 
irrefutable, ya que ha dado una fortuna a sus compatriotas en el exilio y ha 
rechazado los contratos mds remuneradores cuando éstos implicaban separar 
su conciencia de su musica. No da valor alguno a los problemas diplomaticos 
de la politica de cdlculo, puesto que ve solamente la linea recta irreconciliable, 
que divide al bien del mal. 

“Casals cree que, para ser un buen artista, es preciso ante todo ser buena 


persona. Estima que el genio artistico nunca puede servir de excusa para 
la debilidad moral.” F.H.LS. 


“Peace Through Education.”—George B. Huszar, in Free World, 2: 25-27, 
May, 1946. Since the United Nations, like the League of Nations, is not a 
world government its effectiveness depends on the continued collaboration of 
its members, on their realizing the interdependence of the world, of a com- 
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munity of interest. Thus the educational factor goes to the core of the problem, 
for the fundamental revolution needed is not institutional but mental, changed 
attitudes, possible to achieve only through long years of a long-range edu- 
cational program including all phases of popular and adult education. Narrow 
nationalism is to be avoided and it is to be hoped that the inevitable nationalism 
will be of the kind that realizes that a nation can only survive in a modern 
world if related to the world community. 

For the first time in history, through the creation of UNESCO, education 
will receive an international base, aiming to improve educational standards 
everywhere and remove illiteracy and misunderstanding, through all means of 
mass-communication, intercultural activities, and intellectual exchange. Studies 
will be to made to determine where educational and cultural opportunities are 
deficient, and assistance in improving the educational standards of non-self- 
governing nations will be offered, and liaison for aid to war-stricken peoples 
provided. F. H. S. 


“The American Community of Scholars.”—James B. Conant, in the Atlantic, 
177: 88-90, June, 1946. Recalling Emerson’s Phi Beta Kappa address of a 
hundred years ago on “The American Scholar,” wherein he proclaimed that 
American scholars should not be “mere thinkers or parrots of other men’s 
thinking” but “man thinking,” prepared to take up into themselves “all the 
ability of the time, all the contributions of the past, all the hopes of the future,” 
Dr. Conant is also sure he is inveighing “against the scholar whose work is 
totally irrelevant to the age in which he lives—the recluse who has almost 
ceased to be a man, and whose labors in the library or the laboratory differ 
from stamp-collecting only by the courtesy of a name.” For, he goes on to 
say, “the way each one of us behaves as a friend, a relative, and a citizen is 
influenced far more by other men’s activities in the realm of philosophy and 
poetry than in the field of accumulative knowledge. The relevance of a 
scholar’s intellectual output is here tested not by its relation to the advance- 
ment of learning but by its immediate relation to the problems that face that 
section of the civilized world of which he is a part.” 

Dr. Conant then makes an eloquent plea for coherence and unity among 
American scholars, using the word to include “all those who are endeavoring 
to be original thinkers in any field of learning,” for a broad concern with 
education in all its aspects, a basic and immediate concern with human nature. 
For, he repeats, “to the extent that the scholar is a philosopher and poet he 
will be forced to deal responsibly with immediate human issues.” F. H. S. 


“Education and the Training of Character.”—Sir Richard Livingstone, in 
the Atlantic, 178: 81-86, July, 1946, Lamenting our carelessness regarding 
“health of the character” the author finds our system of spiritual or ethical 
medicine to be as inadequate and unprogressive as medicine itself in the 
eighteenth century. “Re-education is what the world needs.” Pointing out that 
war has given a certain re-education to Britain, and that it was undeniably a 
better country between 1940 and 1945 than in 1939, he asks what can be 
done in the difficult times of peace to retain the “great common aim and the 
spirit of fellowship.” 
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To be a good citizen of the family, community, nation, and the whole 
human society, this is the task, and it must be remembered that man has 
almost everything to learn in the art of living as a good member of the 
human race. It is suggested that excellence be accepted as the master, since 
“The first-rate is the accepted goal of humanity.” 

“There are four fields in which excellence is the concern of everyone. 
First, a man must know the highest standards and best methods in his own 
job. . . . Important parts of civilization are art and architecture, music and 
literature . . . there too we should know what is first-rate and not be taken 
in by the second-rate. 

“Next .. . everyone should know what is first-rate in national life and have 
an idea of the kind of state a Divine Architect might create with perfect 
human beings; then he will have an overruling ideal to guide him. .. . 
Finally, everyone should know what is first-rate in human character and 
conduct, for on the achievement of this everything turns. . . . A school or 
university which fails to give to its students something of these models of 
human excellence sends them into life ignorant of the knowledge which they 
need most, and neglects the chief duty of education.” F. Hi. S. 


“‘Reconverting’ Mexican Americans.”—Daniel L. Schorr, in the New 
Republic, 115: 412-3, September 30, 1946, relates that in Texas the “con- 
spiracy” is on, among authorities, newspapers and business, to “reconvert” 
the Mexican Americans, thus depriving them of hard-earned economic and 
social gains, and restoring the “segregated, underpaid, uneducated pool of 
cheap labor that South Texas has always sought to maintain.” 

About one million of the three million Mexican Americans (the third largest 
minority in the United States) live in Texas, and the recent incident of a 
Mexican American who had been awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor being refused service in a Texas café and then “belatedly arrested on 
a charge of ‘aggravated assault’” against the woman owner of the café 
serves to illustrate the growing tension and danger of the situation. Nor 
is this the only such incident in a “state where .. . children are taught from 
the cradle that Mexicans are ‘dirty,’ ‘lazy,’ ‘shiftless’ and ‘dishonest.’ ” 

Juvenile delinquency is rising in San Antonio, and most cases involve 
Mexicans, but a local juvenile officer told Mr. Schorr that among the causes 
were “race prejudice and retaliation, jealousy and inter-racial fear. It also 
appears that the high Mexican ratio is at least partly due to the fact that 
the police are much more likely to arrest Latin Americans than Anglo- 
Americans. ... When war industries began laying off men, Mexican Americans 
were the first to go.” 

San Antonio has the highest tuberculosis death-rate in the country and the 
Mexican toll is more than three times the Anglo-American, yet only one- 
third the city’s population is Mexican. “But nothing much is being done about 
it by the local authorities. .. . 

“Every attempt to check anti-Mexican discrimination has been blocked. A 
bill to outlaw discrimination . . . has been defeated at sessions (of the 
legislature). During the war Texan bigotry and discrimination fought a holding 
action. Now a counter-offensive is taking shape to wrest from the Mexican 
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Americans their economic and social gains. But bitterness at this ‘recon- 
version’ is growing and will not long be contained.” F. H. S. 


“The Western Hemisphere.”—Dr. Madaline W. Nichols, in Your Foreign 
Policy (American Association of University Women), 2: 50-56, March, 1946, 
and 2: 23-29, May, 1946, points out the change in our Latin American policy 
from the historic “non-intervention” to one that has “come close to inter- 
vention, even though that intervention might be mutually agreed upon and one 
which circumstances seemed to make imperative for the safety of all,” since 
by the Act of Chapultepec the “Inter-American system of security against 
aggression from the outside was now to be directed against aggression from 
the inside as well, and, for the first time, provision was made for the 
application of sanctions by the American Republics against one of their 
number.” To be sure, “The new principle of ‘non-intervention’ continues to 
carry with it the old loudly vocal disapproval of oppression; but it implies 
as well a discard of the old belief in the necessity for unanimity of agree- 
ment between the American republics. . . .” 

“Today, hemispheric security is the real keynote to the Latin American 
policy of the United States. All the American Republics need defense against 
any entrenchment of those Nazi-Fascist ideologies against which we all fought 
a war and which menace the safety of all the freedom loving peoples of the 
hemisphere. It is to be hoped that Latin America no longer feels any need 
for any defense against the United States. However, as long as dictatorships 
exist in the Americas, such fear of the United States—and the fear of all 
democratic non-intervention—will probably continue.” 

As for Argentina and its governing clique who “have sought from Nazi 
Germany the military and political support needed for their plans” and 
“actively rendered aid to the enemy and . . . seem to have plotted against 
the independence of their sister republics that had been courageously making 
great sacrifices to aid in winning the war,” as indicated in the Government’s 
published Blue Book, Dr. Nichols points out that this publication is no indict- 
ment of the Argentine people. “One can only feel the most profound admira- 
tion for the great Argentine dailies, La Prensa and La Nacién, which printed 
the whole text of the Blue Book; termed the revelations cause for grief and 
shame; stressed the element of surprise to the people who had so long been 
kept uninformed by their government. One can only feel pride in the nearly 
fifty per cent popular vote again Perén, despite his stated program of truly 
needed social reform; despite any adequate facilities granted to the opposition 
for their campaign or time for any proper organization; despite all the years 
of intimidation, and the censorship or suppressing of the liberal press. Freedom 
is far from dead in Argentina.” 

But, Miss Nichols asks: “In an hour when five hundred million of the 
world’s people face starvation, how apply any economic sanctions against a 
nation that holds one of the largest available stocks of surplus food? How 
refrain from intervention and yet not give positive aid to governments in 
the oppression of their peoples? How cooperate in a practical Pan Americanism 
with a legally constituted government which yet menaces the collective security 
of all? 
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“One of the gravest of all possible errors would seem to be the continued 
adoption of alternative policies of wordy severity followed by a pretense that 
all is well in the best of all possible American worlds. There could be a few 
easier ways to ruin United States prestige in the republics to the South.” 

F. H. S. 


“Wanted: An Argentine Policy.”—Hubert Herring, in the Inter-American, 
5: 12-13-, October, 1946, pleads for a “consistent line of conduct toward Latin 
America” now that the “Good Neighbor’s cuffs are frayed,” if we really want 
to give “substance to the dream of solidarity within the Western World.” In 
a critical review of our vacilating policy, and of the Hull-Welles controversy 
within the Department of State, Mr. Herring concludes that what we need is 
Mr. Welles in the secretariat, a Welles who “since 1936 has definitely stood 
for the right of each sovereign state to run its own affairs in its own fashion.” 
But harsh-worded Ambassador Braden “marked a return to the Hull pattern” 
and “Welles’s gloomiest forecastings were fulfilled. .. . It is now the fashion 
in Buenos Aires—even among our friends—to say that Spruille Braden elected 
Juan Domingo Perén, which is too simple.” But, he goes on to say, for many 
years the United States has been helping to elect a Perén, with our disastrous 
tariff policies, weak ministers, and a “pretentious Pan Americanism which... 
only galled good Argentines.” 

But it is clear that Perén is here, that he will continue to rob the Argentine 
people of their heritage as free men, and continue to undermine the Inter- 
American system with his growing peronista bloc of nations in South America. 
We, the United States, must return to the Inter-American conferences of 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Lima, Chapultepec, fortify the Pan American 
Union, strengthen and recast our machinery for dealing with all Latin America, 
and give honest loyalty to the Inter-American system. And granting that 
there are possibilities in the Argentine situation that could mean eventual war 
he professes that at least “unthinkable as it is—it is a more honest course than 
the proddings and prickings which have marked current United States inter- 
vention in Argentina.” He insists, nevertheless, that Argentina could be brought 
back into the fold—if we give “a more enlightened and continuing diplomacy 
its fair chance,” since “the majority of intelligent Argentines really want 
to travel with us; even more of them know that finally they must travel with 
us.” 


F.H. S. 


“Latin America After Two Wars.”—Free World, 12: 55-57, September, 
1946. A former South American diplomat who prefers to remain anonymous 
describe post-war Latin America as having a new sense of strength, eco- 
nomic independence from foreign imperialism, with the aspiration to “organize 
itself into a kind of modern democracy consonant with the liquidation of 
feudalism and the formation of an industrial society.” 

The “organic inability to govern” of the Latin American military dictator- 
ships, we are told, caused the fall of Villarroel in Bolivia and will eventually 
bring about the fall of Perén in Argentina. Already the Labor Party has 
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“overtly disobeyed Perén’s order to form a single party of the revolution,” 
and the “manifest coolness” toward both Perén and his government of the first 
National Congress of the Labor Party which took place in August was signifi- 
cant. The Bolivian revolution and the potential rebellion of Argentine workers 
(eighty per cent of the Perén electorate) are having repercussions in Para- 
guay, Chile, Mexico, and Venezuela, and dissipating Perén’s dreams of a 
South American Fascist bloc. 

As for the réle of the United States the writer confesses the Good Neighbor 
Policy is in a critical state, because the United States has not yet fulfilled the 
Roosevelt promises to “reconstruct the bases of Inter-American politics, to 
create a continental society free of imperislistic pressures and dealings. .. . 
It continues relations with the barbarous dictatorships of Central America. It 
believed in the repentance of the military dictatorship of Argentina and 
sponsored its admission into the United Nations. And thereafter it followed 
the policy of fighting Perén unilaterally—thus discouraging all attempts to 
present the Argentine case to the United Nations, as should have been done. 
It supported the Uruguayan proposal for multilateral intervention for the pro- 
tection of individual liberties, and Uruguay then had suffer heavily from the 
reprisals of the Argentine government.” 

But the United States has not only discontinued “its open support of the 
industrialization and economic emancipation of Latin America, initiated during 
the war,” but has offered “a military pact for Inter-American defense” which 
tells Latin America that the “war emergency is not over” and that their 
political and economic recovery must be postponed. Naturally the democratic 
forces in Latin America are doubtful and fearful, for they do not want an- 
other war. Latin America wants to cooperate with the United States “on the 
basis of the policy of mutual coordination and collaboration set forth by 
Roosevelt. But it resists continuing on a war basis and letting its tyrannical 
governments become armed on the pretext of defending this hemisphere from 
an aggression in which nobody believes, at least for the present.” 


F. H. S. 


“In Quest of Mutual Understanding.”—Paul Schrecker, in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, 29: 5-6, August 24, 1946, believes that it is not what 
mutual understanding means that has been neglected, but the question who 
ought to understand? The writer compares the process of reflecting on the 
meaning of understanding to the understanding of a foreign language. The 
language is learned by imitation, but this does not lead to understanding. For 
“thinking adults desiring to attain adequate understanding of a foreign tongue 
must first learn the system of norms ruling the expression and communication 
of thought embodied in it—its grammatical, semantic, and phonetic rules—and 
this knowledge can be gained only by comparing these norms with those in- 
herent in their own language. Such intellectual effort, however, is only the 
first step. If we consider a foreign language not only as a ready-made col- 
lection of clichés, but as the expression of the very spirit of a national 
civilization, we must learn to express ourselves in it, to speak and write 
it, and eventually to think in it. So long as we translate—that is, associate 
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the foreign symbols with our corresponding native symbols—we use that 
language without understanding it. 

“One has but to replace the term language by civilization in order to gain 
access to the process of understanding a foreign nation. . .. Just as one can 
adequately understand a foreign language only by speaking it, so one can ade- 
quately understand a foreign civilization only by practicing it . . . mutual under- 
standing can scarcely be promoted by any other means than by comparative 
study carried out systematically and consistently in foreign nations. . . . The 
student will become aware of the relativity of his own civilization which, 
ceasing to be his conditioned reflex, will become the object of thoughtful 
comprehension. . .. There are no two languages which would not allow of more 
or less faithful translation from one into the other. Nor are there two civiliza- 
tions which would bar the possibility of more or less adequate mufual under- 
standing. It may be easy, or it may require exceptional expenditures of 
energy... .” Yet “The fact Thomas Jefferson understood French civilization 
and that Alex de Tocqueville later reciprocated from the French side was 
for a long time sufficient for serious misunderstandings to be avoided between 
the two nations. . . .” And so it is that “the social disease of international 
misunderstanding and ensuing wars can only be prevented by specialists work- 
ing out flexible patterns for understanding, to be disseminated in ready-for- 
use form through school and adult teaching, newspaper and radio propaganda, 
and all other means of education and enlightenment.” 

Warning is sounded against those scholars who assess “foreign civilizations 
on the basis of their native frame of reference and proclaiming pan-economic- 
ism as the universal means of understanding, with the effect of utterly failing 
to grasp the essence of cultures shaped by different dominants. Only if the 
intellectual leaders are able to emancipate themselves from the monopoly of 
their native intellectual reflexes, and only if they succeed in regarding all 
foreign civilizations as road maps for the pursuit of happiness— . . . only 
if they build and walk the roads instead of merely mapping them out: only 
then will they be able to render the service of integrating through understand- 
ing, which our world, disintegrating through misunderstanding, expects from 
them.” 


F. H. S. 


“A Passion Leads Them On.”—Gabriela Mistral, in Vogue, 144, 174, May 
15, 1946, describes the Chilean woman, in New York, Paris, or “hidden 
among the vulture’s crags” in Chile’s mining country, where she creates a 
home and saves her mate from slipping “into the barbarous ways of the 
primitive Indians.” With a salary barely enough for two she will provide for 
eight, will follow her vagabond husband to Argentina or California and, “if 
she manages to win herself an education, it is in the field of creative arts, 
or in the art of human relations that she triumphs.” Yet as a wage-earner, in 
spite of “usually working for three: a drunken husband and two little 
children,” she is paid but half wages, nor is she allowed to vote. Excessively 
maternal perhaps, still “a sense of responsibility animates and stirs her.” 

To the Spanish—Andalusian, Castilian, Basque—and mestizo strain of the 
Chileans that of the Germans has been added, we are told, as well as the 
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Yugoslavs, who “have brought in as much strength and greater physical 
beauty than the Germans . . . free of Caucasian complexes of superiority,” 
and Jews, whose “ferment . . . wherever it falls, produces men of genius, 
leaders, trade, restless heads, and thoughtful minds,” and to whom Chile has 
offered “peace and equality to show them that the New World and earthly 
Jerusalem can begin for them in the beautiful Central Valley of Chile.” 
Consequently, in another century Chile can no longer be callel “a Creole 
‘Euskadi’” but “a Europe with a slight fringe of native trimming. This touch 
of Americanism will serve as well in our relation with our neighbors of the 
uplands and the tropics. A pink-and-white-skinned nation, such as some desire, 
would tend to impede our brotherhood with the Pacific, and our natural 
destinies are controlled by this mysterious water.” This fusion has imparted 
to the Chilean woman’s eye an “ardor that, like fire, reaches out to everything 
that surrounds her;” to her voice sweetness and vehemence; “the habit of 
serving and always serving others” swiftly and warmly. And though an 
“Oriental sadness stamps the woman of the people” her language “is seasoned 
with the spice of Andalusian mockery and the tang of Creole wit,” and her 
“famous ‘temperamentalism’ makes her more sensitive than a tube of mercury 
to the feverish temperature of the post-war era,” though “in the provinces the 
stubborn metal of character and tradition persist and defend themselves like 
our silver, without ado, with a severe silence.” 
F. H. S. 


“Mexican Middletown.”—Norman Daymond Humphrey, in Common 
Ground, 6: 20-28, Spring, 1946, writes of the Mexico “vacationing school- 
teachers and social workers rarely know,” of that “indigenous sources of the 
Good Neighbor Policy in reverse,” Tecolotlan, “Place of the Owls,” in Jalisco, 
in “peasant . . . unspoiled Mexico.” In this town of some forty-five hundred 
souls, laid out in the Spanish colonial manner of the sixteenth century, the 
sociologist was fortunate in discovering two brothers who had lived in Los 
Angeles and whose English made it easier for them to become the nucleus for 
that “rural-Mexican-Good-Neighbor-Policy-in-reverse.” And he wonders if 
in Middletown, U.S.A., a Mexican sociologist-anthropologist “would be wel- 
comed into their homes, invited to parties, feted on his birthday, accepted by 
the boys in the town square, be asked to visit the school by the principal, have 
his teeth cleaned gratis by the town dentist, take nightly walks with the town 
judge and the town physician, accompany the postman on his appointed rounds, 
and receive flowers from pretty girls on a Sunday evening and give them in 
return, despite his married state? Would he be able to say that he had more 
genuine friends there than in the Mexican city in which he had lived most of 
his life?” 

To be sure, there was an anti-Allied Nations, pro-German Sinarquista in the 
town, and others who had tasted or heard of discrimination against Mexicans in 
the United States, but by and large there was among them “ a fondness border- 
ing on admiration” and a desire to return, and not wholly for the material gains 
some had previously made among us. There was prodigal and generous 
hospitality, and there was violence—as when a drunkard made a lewd remark 
to a woman in the street and her husband promptly pulled out a machete and 
chopped him to death, and “se fué,” and “that, apparently, was that.” Yet 
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whenever the author now sees a Mexican walking our streets or toiling in our 
fields he wants to go up to him, shake his hand, and shout “Viva México y 
viva los Estados Unidos.” “But one can’t do that sort of thing in a civilized 
country.” 

F. H. S. 


“We Must Have More and Better Teachers.”—Ernest O. Melby, in the 
New York Times Magasine, 7, 54, May 12, 1946, views with alarm the teacher 
shortage due to the 300,000 who left for war work and military service, many 
of whom will not return, and to the fact that enrollment in teachers’ colleges 
has fallen to one-third the normal registration, while the public clamors for 
even more teachers for nursery schools and veterans’ universities. Twice the 
number of teachers we have are needed to carry out our educational program, 
since from 1880 to 1930 high-school enrollments doubled every decade. Progress 
in developing new curricula to meet new needs has been slow “partly because 
of public opposition, partly because of lack of funds, and also because of the 
low levels of ability and training on the part of teachers. Overworked, over- 
criticized, underpaid and somewhat confused, these teachers still put up a 
valiant struggle against almost insuperable odds. . . . But even better salaries, 
better preparation for teachers, and a more sympathetic public attitude toward 
teachers will not . . . give America an outstanding teaching body unless the 
educational enterprise itself becomes a dynamic factor in the lives of children 
and the people of our various communities. Generally speaking, I do not 
believe that the average American youth feels that education has a very vital 
relationship to the things in which he is really interested. . . .” Furthermore, 
“Education is America’s best paying investment,” as revealed by the fact that 
in California, where the average person has 10.2 years’ schooling, the average 
of retails sales is $456, whereas South Carolina, where the average person has 
only 6.8 years’ schooling, the average of retails sales is $175. 

F. H. S. 


“America Remakes the University.”"—-James Bryant Conant, in the Atlantic, 
177: 41-45, May, 1946, suggests the dropping of the term “higher education,” 
which implies a “lower plane” for those who do not go to a four-year college, 
and substitutes “advanced,” when the problem would not be who should be 
educated, but how long should be the education of the members of each voca- 
tion. “In short, in the course of seventy-five years or so the forces of democracy 
have taken the European idea of a university and transformed it. . . . I think 
the basic philosophy which almost unconsciously has shaped the growth of the 
modern American university is sound, for it is none other than a philosophy 
hostile to the supremacy of a few vocations; it is a philosophy moving toward 
the social equality of all useful labor. But the implications . . . are revolu- 
tionary and those who react against it have, if anything, understated the 
extent and radical nature of the change.” 


F, H. S. 


“Termites of the Stacks.”—John Mason Brown, in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, 29: 34-36, May 11, 1946, insists that he has not attacked scholars 
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and teachers as such, since it is one of our tragedies that we do not value 
highly enough those that are good, that we overwork them hideously, under- 
pay them greviously, yet “expect them to be breeders of contentment in a 
system with which they have every reason to be dissatisfied.” He was com- 
plaining, he says, not of the creative teacher and scholar, but of those 
“permanent Ph.D.s . .. the Peter Pans of erudition” who “not only clutter up 
the field of literature but so misjudge the theatre and themselves that they 
dare to elect it as a hobby.” And he resents their presuming “to deaden by 
their touch that which was meant to provide pleasure, supply beauty, comment 
on life, and interpret what is most vital in man’s dreams, hopes, agonies, 
passions, ecstasies, and delights. Then they are palpably beyond their depths. 
Cold, poor, rigid fish they are; out of their element, and not even goldfish on 
the carpet ... eternal Ph.D.s . .. who manage to remain as dry as the theses 
they turned out in their younger days under compulsion,” producing “un- 
readable books or articles on subjects . . . either unimportant to begin with or 
which . . . they have contrived to render unimportant, to the end of their 
days ... drones . . .” who “persist in mistaking the housework . . . for the 
feast itself. ... They have become wedded to the stacks, these dreary ones, 
attacking the books they use there as termites rather than as tasters. Although 
they live, they are not alive. They are juiceless and joyless; useless but active. 
Although in every sense of the word they bore, they fail to illumine . . . they 
are determined to whittle down masterpieces to their own midget dimensions. 
They write about writers without apparently having sought to learn anything 
about writing, and about literary influences without, alas, having been 
susceptible to any literary influences themselves. They can annotate, but not 
appreciate; quote but not interpret; catalogue but not enjoy; observe but 
not participate; and burrow without coming up with anything worthy of the 
search. They have a genius for digging diligently and keeping their shovels 
empty. . . . The truth is that they are the barnacles of beauty and pleasure, 
of literature and the drama. . .” who “ride forever submerged on the outside 
of the hull. Their final sin is that they deaden what they touch, managing 
to make what should be interesting as dull as they are themselves.” 


F. H. S. 


Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Slavonic and East 
European Languages, 3: 37-56, March 15, 1946, is number three of the third 
volume of this interesting and valuable new language journal, still published 
in mimeographed form. It is issued quarterly for the Association at 505 
Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. The subscription 
is two dollars per year. A wealth of information is contained in this number 
for persons interested in Russian, Polish, Modern Greek, Lithuanian, Slovak, 
Ukranian, Czech, Bulgarian, Serbian, and Turkish. A list of officers of the 
Association, a message from the president, news concerning the Association’s 
growth, reports of section meetings at the annual meeting in Chicago, a survey 
of the field indicating where these languages are taught, a discussion of the 
problem of certification, discussions of methods, techniques, and textbooks, 
news from the different chapters, notes concerning the teaching of scientific 
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Russian, summer schools, literary notes, a bibliography of Slavic studies in 
the United States, and trends and observations are included in this newsy and 
stimulating language journal. 


WwW. 


“UNESCO, The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation.”—Bernice L. Prince, in The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 30: 121-130, March, 1946, describes the new 
agency of the United Nations, UNESCO, founded in London in November, 
1945, and publishes the complete constitution of the organization for the in- 
formation of American educators. The constitution was approved on Novem- 
ber 16, 1945, by the Preparatory Commission, after a two-weeks conference 
held in London. The basic philosophy of the new organization is expressed 
in the preamble to the constitution: “. . . since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 
Its purpose is “to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among nations through education, science, and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language, or religion, by the Charter of the 
United Nations.” The conference which drew up the constitution was called 
by the governments of the United Kingdom and France. Forty-four nations 
sent representatives. Readers of Hispania should read the complete constitu- 
tion of UNESCO, contained in this article, and also published elsewhere, 
for it directly concerns the work of Spanish teachers and foreign language 
teachers generally. oe 


“What Do Foreign Languages Contribute to Better Social Living?”— 
Theodore Huebener, in The Bulletin of the New England Modern Language 
Association, 7: 14, Winter, 1945, describes the transformation that has taken 
place in recent years in the teaching of modern foreign languages toward 
the greater recognition of social values in language learning. Gone are the 
days in most language classes when time was spent on a painful struggle 
with involved questions of grammar and in translating outmoded reading 
texts into poor English: “Considerable improvements have been made in teach- 
ing methods, textbook writing, and in formulating objectives. The foreign 
language classroom is decorated with colorful posters, the textbooks contain 
lively articles and attractive illustrations; the teaching is animated, and dia- 
logues, skits and dramatizations form part of the lesson; films, slides, and 
phonograph records are widely used; and, the whole emphasis is on promot- 
ing understanding of the foreign civilization.” Huebener describes how in- 
struction in foreign languages is being tied in wth community problems in 
various localities in order to make for better social living, and how it is 


contributing to solving problems not only of the community but of the nation 
and of the world. 
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“Education For Democracy Through Modern Languages.”—Clarence I. 
Chatto, in The Bulletin of the New England Modern Language Association, 
7: 15-18, Winter, 1945, discusses the value of modern foreign language study 
as a vehicle for promoting international understanding. He stresses at the 
outset that “if modern language is to contribute to understanding at home 
and abroad, it must be learned thoroughly.” Study of a language leads to a 
study of people, and much can be done by the language teacher through the 
use of realia to further such study. Especially does spoken language lead to 
an interest in other peoples. Language study can also lead to better under- 
standing of this country by others, through correspondence between students 
and through conversations carried on between radio “hams” of different 
countries. Language study can also improve our international relations, as is 
witnessed by the friendly reception accorded to Henry Wallace in Spanish 
America because he spoke Spanish. Our diplomats must learn the languages 
of other countries. Study of Russian needs to be increased greatly. Only a 
very little can be accomplished by one teacher or one class, but we must re- 
member the Chinese proverb, “A journey of a thousand miles begins with 
the first step.” Modern foreign language teachers themselves need to scruti- 
nize their own democratic sentiments toward minority groups and toward all 
foreign peoples. 

W. T. P. 


“Experiment in International Education.”—Galo Plaza, Ambassador from 
Ecuador to the United States, in The Nation’s Schools, 37: 23-24, May, 1946, 
tells of an experiment in international education carried on by himself in 
his native country. Observing the successful use of education by the Germans 
in Latin America to spread Nazism by means of German schools open to 
Latin American children, Sr. Pl. za determined to use similar methods to 
spread the ideals of democracy in his native country. The result was a school, 
established by himself, incorporating the ideals and principles of the Ameri- 
can school system, yet fitting in with the educational laws of Ecuador. It is non- 
profit, coeducational, non-sectarian, and bilingual (English and Spanish). 
The school has been operating successfully for five years, providing educa- 
tion from the kindergarten through high school. Sr. Plaza believes that thus 
will be sown seeds that “sown early, will bring about a deeper and solider 
friendship between the people of North and South America.” He suggests 
the similar need for bringing democracy to the people of Germany, and 
for bringing about understanding between Russia and her allies. “To promote 
understanding throughout the world as the only basis for a lasting peace 
is the task of international education.” 

W. T. P. 


“Unit in Use of Audio-Visual Aids.”—Daniel P. Girard, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 30, 62-68, February, 1946, discusses the use of new audio- 
visual equipment in foreign language teaching. He is concerned especially 
with such newer aids as the phonograph, projectors, movies, and radio, al- 
though he recognizes that “the basic concepts of audio-visual instruction go 
as far back as good teaching.” Girard points out that the ASTP greatly in- 
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creased the use of audio-visual aids to instruction by placing emphasis on the 
audio-oral approach and by developing and using adequate audio-visual equip- 
ment. The author stresses the fact that schools do not need to spend money 
lavishly to obtain new equipment. Greater utilization of equipment already 
owned, the sharing of equipment by different departments, the use of inex- 
pensive equipment, will make possible the attaining of the goal. The author 
gives some basic suggestions, among which are: (1) that audio-visual aids 
should be used with a definite purpose, not to pass time; (2) that the use of 
audio-visual aids is not a time- or work-saver, but requires careful planning; 
(3) questions and discussions should follow the use of audio-visual aids; 
and (4) visual aids can never replace the teacher. There are four ways to use 
audio-visual material in foreign language study: (1) as an introduction to 
a unit of study; (2) during the actual teaching of the unit to clarify points 
and lead to better appreciation; (3) as recapitulation of a unit; and (4) as 
a language club program. He then explains how he presents a unit on Brit- 
tany, with the use of colored slides, to lead to a better understanding of 
Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande. He suggests that the running commentary be in 
English, followed by a summary in French. A list of sources for films, slides, 
pictures, records, maps and charts, radio broadcasts, songs and dances, and 
newspapers concludes the article. 
W. T. P. 


“Just a Word About Just.”—Charles N. Staubach, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 30: 69-75, February, 1946, discusses the difficulties involved in teach- 
ing to Spanish-speaking people the multiple meanings and uses of the word 
just. His observations are based on a year’s experience teaching English in 
Bogota, Colombia, following many years’ experience as a Spanish teacher 
in the United States. He first discusses and gives examples of the use of just 
as an adjective, a relatively simple problem. Much more complex is the use 
of just as an adverb. He devotes nearly six pages to examples of varying 
shades of meaning conveyed by the adverbial uses of just. He concludes that 
just “deserves a larger place than it has had in the comparative study of 
English and a Romance tongue.” 


W. T. P. 


“Place of Portuguese Studies in General Education.”— Marie R. Madden, 
in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 98-101, February, 1946, “urges the 
value of Portuguese studies in view of the contributions made by the Portu- 
guese and Brazilians to international law and international relations, to 
colonization, to harmonizing race relations and to literature, and therefore 
recommends the inclusion of Portuguese studies in any program of general 
education.” The author believes that the United States has a responsibility 
for assuming leadership in the reconstruction that is to come and believes 
that young people should be trained for this task. She believes that Portuguese 
studies provide an area suitable for this purpose. “Portugal and Spain are the 
two greatest civilizing countries in history,” and Brazil stands as an example 
of the colonizing genius of the Portuguese people. The Portuguese achieved 
what they did in Brazil because of their love of people and their intelligence, 
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manifested in their success in international law, and in the Brazilian people’s 
solution to the slavery problem. We need “to know these Portuguese, mother 
and sons, in their true genius, in their true history and in their true rich 
and fecund life.” 

WT. & 


The Pasadena School Review, 18: 1-4, April, 1946, is given over entirely 
to “Foreign Languages, Instruments of Peace.” This bulletin is the official 
organ of the Pasadena (California) City Schools, and is edited by Courtenay 
Monsen, Secretary of the Board of Education. The Roving Reporter, in 
“Because There Are No Boundaries,” stresses the need for foreign languages 
in this modern world where the airplane has obliterated natural barriers be- 
tween countries, and where the scientific accomplishment of atomic fission has 
given “a mandate to intelligent action for world understanding.” He discusses 
the importance of understanding languages in the quest for peace, comments 
on the slight importance given to languages by the Harvard Report, discusses 
foreign languages as an aid to learning English, and calls attention to the 
importance of languages in the study of the humanities. H. F. Cordelius, in 
“Each of Us Is As Many Persons As the Languages He Speaks,” stresses the 
importance of foreign languages in the attempt to attain a spirit of brother- 
hood. He also discusses languages for vocations and the commercial impor- 
tance of knowing other languages, and stresses the special importance of know- 
ing Spanish, German, and French. In addition to the two feature articles 
just abstracted, this number contains other interesting material, such as source 
materials for the study of vocational opportunities for foreign language stu- 
dents, valuable references on foreign language methods, statistics concerning 
foreign language enrollments in Pasadena, a list of language organizations 
in Southern California, the program for a new radio series by local schools, a 
note concerning opportunities for studying Chinese and Russian in Pasadena, 
and a brief article. “Language Majors Tell Their Story,” containing quotations 
from language students concerning uses to which they have put their knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. 

W. T. P. 


“New Perspectives in the Teaching of English and Foreign Languages.”— 
Lennox Grey, in the Teachers College Record, 47: 230-237, January, 1946, 
tells of the work being done in Teachers College of Columbia University to 
expand the teaching of English and foreign languages to take in other aspects 
of communication besides the conventional reading approach. Methods of 
teaching English and the foreign languages have been taught there for fifty- 
two years. The pioneer in the teaching of English was Franklin T. Baker. The 
pioneer in the foreign language field was Professor E. W. Bagster-Collins. 
After passing through two major crises, that of initiation and that of con- 
verting to the needs of non-selective groups of students, these two fields have 
reached a third crisis, the necessity of adopting an oral approach. This is 
required by “a revolution in the relative place of language itself in modern 
communication,” largely through the growth in popularity of the movies and 
radio programs. “Experience with language and literature has ceased to come 
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mai.ily through books and print.” Print is only one of the great media of com- 
munication, and can no longer take first place. If English and foreign language 
teachers continue to deal almost exclusively with print, other teachers will 
have “to step in to do the more comprehensive job on communication.” Motion 
pictures are not just “audio-visual aids”; they are essential in themselves. 
“Much of this applies to teachers of foreign languages. But here we face an 
additional crisis—the inflated expectations of the public concerning Army 
methods, almost sure to be deflated when Army motives are removed.” At 
Teachers College they sought “ways of coordinating English, languages, and 
the arts.” This was done through seminars making inquiries into “literature, 
radio, and other language media,” which led to development of a better way 
of approaching the arts as “The Communication Arts.” Students were en- 
couraged to participate actively in English and Foreign Language Clubs and 
other such interest groups, and an effort was made “to overcome the barriers 
to ready communication in a large university in a large city,” through partici- 
pation in “play reading, book review, writing, theater, and radio-motion- 
picture groups.” Efforts are also being made to broaden the bases for recom- 
mendation for the M.A. degree and for teaching positions beyond merely ac- 
cumulating credits and passing examinations, to include such things as work 
in courses, comprehensive examinations, student teaching, professional attitude 
and service, work with professional organizations, community service, pro- 
fessional writing and speaking, personality, and ability to work with others. 
It is important that efforts be made to meet the world’s communication needs, 
for “man’s chief safeguard against the revolutionary power of atomic destruc- 
tion is the revolutionary expansion in man’s powers of communication.” 
W. T. P. 


“International Education in Our Schools.”"—Gordon R. Mirick, in the 
Teachers College Record, 47: 238-242, January, 1946, discusses what needs to 
be done most in our schools to promote a better understanding of three im- 
portant areas, South and Central America, the Far East, and Russia. We need 
to cease education for war and undertake education for peace. “If our educa- 
tion develops in the pupil an understanding of other nations, their peoples, their 
customs, and to a certain extent their languages, we might then call it education 
for peace. . . . Well-informed, well-trained teachers, effective tools and tech- 
niques, plus the integration of the study of world cultures and relationships 
into every part of the curriculum, will permit our schools to meet this chal- 
lenge successfully.” The author believes that “in the case of South and 
Central America a good start has been made in understanding.” What needs 
most to be done in this area is to improve and extend our teaching of Brazil 
and the Portuguese language. Much needs to be done also in improving our 
teaching of the Far East. The author recommends a conference service for 
schools and colleges, with trained consultants in this area, laboratory work- 
shops for teachers, and the preparation of teaching materials. Concerning 
Russia, the author believes that “we have dismally failed to educate our 
general public in a knowledge of the language and civilization of the peoples 
in this area. .. . Our schools must meet this challenge and must help American 
youth to acquire a friendly interest in the Russian people.” Much needs to 
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be done to prepare materials and train teachers for Russian studies. It is 
especially necessary to make the teaching of the Russian language possible and 
effective in our high schools by experimentation in methods and techniques, 
training teachers, and preparing teaching materials. In February, 1945, a 
group of men and women founded the Curriculum Service Bureau for Inter- 
national Studies, Inc., an organization for the purpose of furthering “mutual 
understanding and friendship among the nations of the world.” 


W. Tk. 


“Films and United States-Latin American Relations.”—Robert H. Kulka, in 
Secondary Education, 12: 4-5, February-March, 1946, points to the ready 
market that exists for United States educational films in Latin America. 
He believes we need to awaken the Latin American educators to the large 
possibilities of classroom films. The shortage of trained teachers in Latin 
America will create a rare opportunity for visual education and the consequent 
improvement in cultural relations with our country. In order to profit by this 
opportunity, however, we must retain an idealistic attitude toward visual educa- 
tion and adhere to truth and authenticity in teaching materials. 

W. T. P. 


“Alegria Espaiiola is Yearbook of High-School Spanish Students.”—C. W. 
Dawson, in The Texas Outlook, 30: 23, April, 1946, describes a publishing 
project undertaken by the Spanish students of the Conroe High School in 
Conroe, Texas. Contributions in Spanish were submitted by the students them- 
selves and consisted of crossword puzzles, lettergrams, tongue twisters, auto- 
biographies, dialogues, jokes, student characterizations, cartoons, prophecies, 
gossip, descriptions of local scenery, and other items. Twelve snapshots add 
attractiveness to the volume, which is mimeographed and bound in orange 
covers. Compositions submitted were corrected by the instructor and recopied 
by the students before being mimeographed. In addition to learning much 
Spanish in preparing the copy, students also learned how to cut stencils, to 
draw or trace on a stencil, to mimeograph, and to arrange and assemble a book. 
After publication, the book continued to serve in reading work in class. 
La Prensa, a Spanish-language newspaper of San Antonio, gave recognition 
and praise to the students’ work. 

W. T. P. 


“Spanish in the Third Grade.”—Gladys Polk, in The Texas Outlook, 30: 
40, April, 1946, describes activities carried on in Spanish in a third-grade 
class in Freeport, Texas. The class started out first to acquire a basic knowl- 
edge of Mexico, its people, and its culture. Mexican children and their parents 
aided in providing information. Conversational Spanish was introduced as a 
means of expression. Films and lantern slides of Mexico were used. Mexican 
geography, map-drawing, clay-modeling, and menu-planning all formed part 
of the learning. Reading was done from geography books, story books, en- 
cyclopedias, readers, and pamphlets. Children assembled a notebook on Mexico. 
A luncheon served to several guests was the culmination of the project. 

W. T. P. 
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“But Languages are Different.”—Donald A. McKenzie, in the American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin, 32: 57-63, Spring, 1946, dis- 
cusses “the unconscious nature of language and what this means in the learn- 
ing process.” He feels that the “inferences and implications” of this problem 
to the language teacher have been neglected by students of linguistics and 
psychology. He emphasizes the fact that “speech is, essentially and funda- 
mentally, largely automatic; it is an unconscious response to a situation. . . . 
The teaching of language, then, is the systematic endeavor to help the pupil 
adapt himself to and automatically assume a second unconscious linguistic 
reaction to a vital situation.” In learning a foreign language, the learner 
is in the unnatural situation of learning to think about his unconscious speech- 
responses. The problem of the language teacher then is first to “make our 
pupils conscious of and interested in their unconscious vocal responses, and 
then guide them in their attempt to acquire new, ‘unnatural’ or ‘secondary’ 
responses on an unconscious level.” McKenzie points out that “all of us must 
to a degree secretly resent any attempt to change our unconscious language 
patterns. In a sense these patterns are never obliterated or permanently changed. 
More acceptable parallel patterns or secondary patterns may, by dint of study, 
practice, and later habit be created beside them; but they will never completely 
supplant them. . . . If we are to carry our students over the hurdles of un- 
conscious resistance to new linguistic patterns, we must by our own humor, 
spirit, and enthusiasm inspire in them a lively zest and an intelligent interest 
in ‘saying things’ in a strange idiom. . . . Bolstered by kindly interest and 
honest inspiration, the language student will endure an incredible amount of 
correction, guidance, and repetition. And these, unfortunately, are necessary 
concomitants of language training.” Understanding, sympathy, and patience 
are cardinal virtues in the language teacher. “Lack of patience in the teacher 
breeds frustration in the pupil.” McKenzie believes that the bonds of habit 
“will be relaxed and the going made smoother and more gratifying when we 
bring to the unconscious aspects of language training the same degree of 
knowledge and insight with which we approach the intellectual, pedagogical, 
and systematic problems of our discipline.” 


W. 


“Interracial Education in the Junior High School.”— Irving R. Friedman, 
in The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
30: 46-49, 128, April, 1946, tells of the method used in Newark, New Jersey, 
schools to teach a feeling of brotherhood toward other races. We can not 
be free from totalitarianism, he says, “as long as we permit minority hatreds, 
stupid intolerances, and blind bigotry to exist in our midst.” Combating racial 
intolerance, he believes, is a problem of education. He describes the method 
used in Newark: “We have devised a group of dramatic choristers who recite 
and sing in choral fashion themes designed to meet our particular needs. Each 
semester we select a series of subjects, plot them, incorporate appropriate 
musical selections, dramatize them, and present programs to schools and civic 
and social groups. The choristers meet twice each week and practice what 
they preach. Sopranos, Negro and white, sit together as do the altos, tenors, 
and basses. Students not only memorize their scripts but discuss the significance 
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of the subject matter. They develop habits of cooperation, responsibility, and 
promptness. They develop, through practice, attitudes of mutual respect, har- 
mony, and good fellowship. . . . Today, we have two organizations because we 
couldn’t handle, in a single body, all eager to join. We now have a senior 
group of over one hundred and a junior group of some forty-five and we 
feel we can never have too many because of the value of the experiences.” 
Friedman gives excerpts from four selections, “Land of Liberty,” “From 
American Heartbeat,” “From Calendar Cruise,” and “Eddie and his Muse.” 
W. T. P. 


“International Education—UNESCO.”—Flaud C. Wooton, in The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 46: 488-493, May, 1946, describes the new interna- 
tional agency in the field of cultural relations established last November in 
London. He traces the development of the idea of an international educational 
agency, especially since the close of the first World War. Although there 
was no educational agency within the structure of the League of Nations, there 
were organized at that time the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, and an International Bureau 
of Education, established privately. During the Second World War, interest 
in an international education agency continued to develop both abroad and 
in the United States. This ied to the inclusion in the Charter of the United 
Nations, adopted at San Francisco, of provisions for an educational and cul- 
tural agency as a subsidiary of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. This development was followed by the calling of a conference in 
London in November, 1945, attended by representatives of forty-four nations, 
which drew up the constitution of UNESCO—the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. “The conference provided for 
a Preparatory Commission, whose chief function is to plan details of the 
establishment of the permanent agency.” Our late delegate to this Commis- 
sion, Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, has been succeeded by Dr. Esther Caukin 
Brunauer. The Constitution of UNESCO consists of a preamble and fifteen 
articles. The preamble is given complete; the fifteen articles are paraphrased. 
Wooton suggests two cautions: “First, UNESCO does not mark the beginnings 
of international relations in education,” but has had many forerunners going 
back to the Hellenistic world. “Second, we must not expect too much from 
UNESCO.” Wooton believes that “the teachers of the world have the re- 
sponsibility of knowing about UNESCO and of giving it their support... . 
Thus the chances of success of UNESCO would be enhanced.” 

W. 


“For Educational Accord.”—A. M. Withers, in The Journal on Higher 
Education, 17 : 249-252, May, 1946, points out some of the faults of professional 
educationists, and discusses the bases on which accord may be established 
between them and the professors of liberal arts subjects. Withers finds among 
professors of Education “too many partisans of inadequately considered 
change,” a condition which he attributes to “insufficient educational moorings.” 
Typical of this attitude is their leaving out of consideration Latin and French 
as essential by-studies for attaining proficiency in the use of English. They 
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use similar lines of thought with reference to mathematics and history, “sub- 
jects which are, next after language, the basic educational necessities.” So 
the rift between professors of Education and professors of liberal arts sub- 
jects is continually widened. “Professors of Education also create hostility 
against themselves by taking unwarranted liberties with language.” Withers 
cites as an example their distortion of the meaning of the word attitude, 
which in common parlance needs an adjective, such as belligerent, friendly, 
neutral, or static, to modify it, but in the special “Education” sense, “has 
acquired a complete indepedence and means, by itself alone, disposition, 
feeling, or purpose toward something.” Withers finds that “a little of this 
sort of artificially produced confusion goes a long way toward estranging 
sentiments.” He also deplores the tendency among Education professors to 
encourage in students the habit of questioning the value of established fields 
of learning. “The realm of mind is manifestly to be ruled by those who have 
had the time and the will to study, to experiment, and to experience.” Withers 
finally questions the right of Education departments to intrude into the under- 
graduate years, which are needed for subject-matter preparation. He believes 
pedagogical institutions should be graduate schools, staffed by men competent 
in subject-matter, “Such a setup would make impossible the anomaly, say, 
of a professor who knows no Spanish presuming to explain from the reading 
of theories out of books how Spanish should be taught, or for what purpose.” 
Withers believes that “the student’s introduction to his chosen special subject 
matter must be thoroughly completed before he is admitted to the School of 
Education.” This practice would place “Education” in its proper and legiti- 
mate sphere, and would aid in bringing about harmony between the Education 
and liberal arts groups. 


“Radio and the Language Teacher.”—John T. Waterman, in The Modern 
Language Forum, 30: 58-65, September, 1945, discusses the possibilities of 
further use of the radio as a medium of instruction by modern foreign 
language teachers. He first considers why radio as a pedagogical device has 
remained a closed door to most modern foreign teachers. One reason is that 
radio has been in the past only a medium of entertainment, “and is only now 
showing a tendency to broaden its perspective and strive for other means of 
expression.” Another reason is that radio is big business and sells its time 
too dearly for modern foreign language teachers to be able to afford to use 
it. “This would be a thoroughly gloomy picture if it were not for two inspiring 
rays of light: short-wave broadcasting and frequency modulation.” Short-wave 
programs in many different languages originate both in this country and 
abroad. Information concerning them can be obtained from the large broad- 
casting companies and from foreign consulates. These short-wave programs 
“are almost as diversified as our regular programs.” Waterman gives specific 
suggestions for using such broadcasts for instructional purposes. These include 
listening sessions of foreign language classes or clubs, and securing recordings 
made of foreign broadcasts by the International Division of NBC or CBS. 
Waterman believes that “short-wave radio can never take the place of books 
and study, but it can certainly function as an excellent ‘morale booster.’” He 
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believes the greatest promise lies in frequency modulation, with its ability to 
catch overtones and harmonics, and its freedom from static. The salvation 
from the difficulties previously mentioned in using radio as an instructional 
medium lies in frequency modulation. “FM offers us the chance of a century to 
get our ideals and principles across to the American public. It is asking for 
the best leadership obtainable, the highest standards possible ; and if it is forced 
through indifference and scepticism on our part to accept the second or 
third best, may we never have the temerity to place the blame other than 
where it belongs. 
W. T. P. 


“Languages Anew.”—Herbert B. Myron, Jr., in The Modern Language 
Journal, 30: 122-133, March, 1946, surveys the present position of modern 
foreign languages and makes suggestions for redefining aims, objectives, 
methods, subject-matter, and administrative and curricular policy in the light 
of present conditions. He believes that we teachers of modern foreign lan- 
guages are “caught between the detractors on one hand and the enthusiasts on 
the other,” a situation which makes such a reappraisal necessary. In regard 
to aims, Myron believes they “should be as sublime and as simple as they 
possibly can be.” They should be concerned with mutual understanding of 
people by one another,” with imparting to people “the human sense of each 
other as human beings.” This aim can be attained only by the modern foreign 
languages. Our objectives must cease being “partial or lop-sided.” We should 
teach modern foreign languages as living languages and seek to teach “an 
acceptable approximation” of a native’s ability. Command of a language 
“implies the ability to comprehend and to communicate in both the spoken 
and written language.” Comprehension must not aim at getting “gists and 
drifts”; it “must be nigh perfect.” As to communication, it “will feature those 
forms of expression that are colloquially and conversationally correct.” We 
must not make a fetish of any method; “a method is a means and not an 
end.” If our objective is to teach an approximation of a native’s ability, the 
approach must be as “native” as possible. Myron believes that in accordance 
with this principle “the student will learn his language from simplified texts 
of native speech. . . . With one and the same text the student will be trained 
in comprehension and communication.” This text serves as the basis for aural 
and oral drill, translation, composition, grammar, and questions and answers. 
Subject-matter of such selections should be varied; it should not be exclusively 


. Civilizational nor literary. “What is meant is a selection of textual subject 
' matter that centers about people of all classes and all kinds, average people, 


common people, living people.” Myron suggests as suitable material memoirs, 
correspondence, popular verse, journals, fabliauxs, fables, farces, proverbs, 
one-act plays, popular songs, selected newspaper articles, radio and screen 
scripts. “We should penetrate all realms of social atmosphere, meeting every- 
one from the haughty to the humble.” In regard to choice of language to be 
studied, it “must fit into the scheme of general and liberal education.” We 
must also select languages that are a commercial asset. We must consider a 
language’s contributions “both in times of strife and of safety, to the ideals 
of peace and progress of all mankind.” Students must all be oriented into 
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a proper choice of a language in accordance with their individual needs. A 
language should be sufficiently mastered in three years of high school or two 
of college, five days per week. Our greatest task now as language teachers 
is to turn the tide leading to “the shoals of intellectual isolationism and cul- 
tural ethnocentricity.” 


“Functions of the Language Teacher.”—Bayard Quincy Morgan, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 30: 134-136, March, 1946, discusses ways in which 
the good language teacher can help along the student in the learning situation. 
First requirement of the teacher is the organization of his subject-matter. 
“No large body of fact or of organized ideas can be absorbed by the human 
mind at a single gulp, like a python surrounding a rabbit.” The second require- 
ment of the teacher is elucidation of his subject. “We cannot learn what 
we do not understand.” The third requirement is approbation. Pupils will slave 
to win a word of approval from the teacher. The fourth way in which the 
teacher can help the learner is through accurate appraisal of his achievements. 
“Few learners are good judges of their own progress.” A student should not 
be merely told that his grade is “B.” “The teacher should take it seriously, 
and should supply truly diagnostic criticisms for all those learners who can 
benefit by them.” The fifth requirement of the teacher is that he give inspiration 
to his students. The teacher should love his subject. He should bring into 
view occasionally and unobtrusively the things he loves himself: “poems, 
songs, stories, pictures, traits of the people, heroic deeds: what you will.” He 
should not only “point out to the aspiring pupil what is great among the 
things to which the foreign language affords access, but why it is so desig- 
nated,” thus suggesting “standards and ideals for the developing spirit.” The 
teacher must do more than teach a foreign language, he must lead his pupils 
“through the gateway into an unfamiliar landscape full of hidden but not 
inaccessible beauties.” 


Wy 


“Languages for Post-War G.I. Joe.”—Willis Knapp Jones, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 30: 183-194, April, 1946, describes his experiences and ob- 
servations as a modern foreign language instructor at Shrivenham American 
University, and presents some evaluations of veterans as students that will 
be useful in throwing light on our post-war educational problems. The short- 
lived American university in England served the educational needs of eight 
thousand soldiers for eight weeks. The faculty was partly military, partly 
civilian. Textbooks and instructors were both scarce. Textbook material had 
to be improvised and mimeographed and many students had to be turned 
away from modern foreign language classes. Instruction was offered in 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Heaviest demand was for French 
and German, because of the immediate need for those languages. Two 
classes were offered in Italian and four in Spanish. “Shrivenham American 
University put no pressure on its students to elect anything. They had 
absolutely free choice, yet fifteen per cent of the first-term students and 
seventeen per cent of the second group elected some language. . . . 
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In practically every case, it was conversational ability that the students 
wanted.” A phonetics laboratory was set up, which was “one of the show- 
places of the University.” Most instruction was on the elementary and 
intermediate level. Third-year work was limited to French composition and 
Spanish literature. The biggest surprise of all was the fine quality of the 
students and their earnestness toward their work. Shrivenham American Uni- 
versity was no country club. Jones concludes that veterans do not have warped 
minds, and that they should not be segregated from civilian students. “The 
same teaching technique that worked with other students will be effective 
with G.I. Joe. . . . It is true that he knows better what he wants than some 
of his younger classmates, and probably he will go after it harder, but he will 
have time along the journey to mix horseplay and frivolity with his studies.” 
Jones grants that “studying may come a little harder for him at first,” but this 
handicap will be only temporary. Students approved of the five recitations per 
week in the language classes, disliked having students with considerable knowl- 
edge of the language included in beginners’ classes, criticized instructors for 
taking for granted that students remembered most of what they had once 
known about vocabulary and grammar, objected to informal methods and 
lack of specific assignments, approved the use of numerous realia, and had a 
“down-to-earth viewpoint” concerning the inclusion of practical material. 
Students “with a thorough previous knowledge soon found themselves re- 
membering what had faded with the passing of time and did excellent work.” 
Jones believes that “from most of the veterans, teachers can expect better 
work—after a short period of acclimatizing—since it will be work with an aim 
and a purpose.” 


“Correlation of Latin and Spanish.”—Della G. Vance, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 30: 208-216, April, 1946, describes her method of teach- 
ing Spanish to a class made up of students who have previously studied 
Latin mingled with students who have not studied Latin, to show both ways 
of correlating Latin and Spanish and to call attention to the great advantage 
held by the Latin student. She shows the greater comprehension of grammatical 
gender of the Latin student, and the possibilities for association between 
Spanish and Latin vocabularies. She explains to the class the historical de- 
velopment of the Spanish language in order to show why Spanish, although 
similar to Latin, yet differs from it. She teaches similarities and differences be- 
tween Spanish and Latin in the verb tener, in idioms employng tener, in the 
different uses of auxiliary verbs in the two languages, in the Spanish reflexive 
for passive, in differences between the Latin genitive and the Spanish posses- 
sive, in adjective agreements, in the placing of Spanish adjectives to convey 
different shades of meaning, in Spanish, and Latin pronouns, in prepositional 
phrases and adverbs, and in the vowel and consonant changes from Latin 
to Spanish. She calls attention to important Roman influences in Mexico, 
where American students are likely to travel, such as buildings and monuments, 
old aqueducts, symbols and mottoes on official seals, labels in the Natural 
History Museum, inscriptions on tombstones, home architecture, bullfights 
(reminiscent of gladiatorial combats), and religion. No mention is made 
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of the possible reversal of the procedure outlined here, to show the benefit 
to the Latin student of a previous knowledge of Spanish. 


W., 


“Aspects of Latin American Culture.”—Ronald Hilton, in Books Abroad, 
20: 130-134, Spring, 1946, presents a brief summary of his views on Latin 
American culture as contrasted with our own, gathered from his studies and 
observations in Latin American countries. He finds that “North Americans 
are more educated than Latin Americans, but the latter seem to me more 
cultured, precisely because, in a more discriminating hierarchy of values than 
we possess, they respect that vague something which in the Western tradition 
we call culture.” Hence their love of and cultivation of the art of poetry. 
In some Latin American countries Hilton found a trend toward a more practi- 
cal education, encouraged to a considerable extent by United States schools of 
education. “There is a little doubt that the practical education which we stress 
in this country will never completely impose itself in Latin America.” Latin 
American radio programs are more adult than our own. The Bogota official 
radio “broadcasts only good music, serious talks, and news all day long.” 
and the proceedings of the Colombian parliament are likewise broadcast. 
“Bogota, like Paris, has a state-supported theater devoted to the production 
of good dramatic works.” Hilton found the productions of the Mexican film 
industry superior to those of Argentina. However, Argentine books are gaining 
a wider acceptance than Mexican publications. More popular songs from 
Mexico than from Argentina find acceptance in the other Latin American 
countries. Argentina is looked upon as the most progressive country south 
of the United States, but “there is a more willing and spontaneous turning 
toward Mexico, which has the advantage of not being opulent, and whose 
problems, racial and social, are more like those of Latin America in general 
than are Argentina’s. In particular, the relations between the United States 
and Mexico provide a barometer by which the other countries can tell what 
kind of weather is approaching from the north.” Difference of language pre- 
vents Brazil from assuming leadership of the Spanish American countries. 
Hilton finds that “Latin America is a strange combination of provincialism 
and universalism.” Its provincialism is evident in “the naive claims made for 
each one of the twenty countries into which the area is divided.” Its uni- 
versalism is manifest in the leadership Latin American statesmen assume in 
world organizations. Hilton notes the wide popularity of France in Latin 
America, and finds also that “the sense of a historic tie with Spain and Latin- 
ity is real.” In reply to the question, “What should be our attitude in our 
cultural relations with Latin America?” Hilton recommends “respectful hon- 
esty.” He finds reason to be optimistic concerning cultural relations between the 
United States and Latin America, because of our “remarkable group of Latin 
Americanists,” and because Latin American culture still offers hitherto untilled 
fields to plough for the creative scholar. 

W. T. P. 


“Modern Trends in Latin American Literature.”—Pedro de Alba, in the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 80: 316-321, June, 1946, surveys in a 
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general way modern trends in Spanish and Spanish American literature. 
“We inherit from Spain,” he says, “a propensity to evaluate life through 
literature.” He cites as proof of this the wonderful literary products of the 
Spanish Golden Age. Political decline in Spain was followed by literary 
decline. “The eighteenth century and the greater part of the nineteenth were 
a time of political and literary decadence, with the exception of the notable 
period called ‘The Enlightenment,’ in the reign of Charles III.” The military 
disaster of 1898 was followed in Spain by a literary renascence, in which 
Spanish writers won “a prominent position in the history of world thought.” 
Dr. de Alba believes that “the Spanish generation of 1898 had a great in- 
fluence on the Hispanic American literary world of the twentieth century.” 
It was the origin of the Modernist Movement, and its writers were in turn 
influenced by this movement. De Alba points out that “that glorious group of 
Modernist American poets, composed of eight or ten figures of continental 
stature, was very much under the French influence.” This French influence 
in turn had its influence on Spanish poets. De Alba believes it was the 
Indian element in Spanish America that was particularly susceptible to French 
influence. “From these great poets, Hispanic America as well as Spain learned 
an important lesson; they exalted Americanism despite their exotic quality 
and they renovated the literary language and theories of esthetics.” De 
Alba finds “the generation of 1920” to be revolutionary. Of the literature of 
this group, he says, “It was a revolutionary and realistic movement, up- 
holding a new and pure quality that was derived from its loyalty to the 
common man and to the soil of America, but did not exclude great world cur- 
rents.” Along with interest in the common man came interest in American 
Indian life. “Interest in the Indian takes in the land and landscape, the cus- 
toms and manners of his people, social problems, and above all the Indian 
himself as a human being and his possibilities of advancement.” The Indian 
has contributed themes to music, poetry, the novel, and the theater. These 
works “are not mere picturesque tales and novels with an Indian setting, but 
works of vital depth.” In Colombia, Venezuela, and other countries on the 
Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico, poetry, the short story, and the novel have 
especially flourished. African influences are strong in the Caribbean region. 
The best novels have come from Colombia and Venezuela. In the La Plata 
River region, “Spanish culture has amalgamated with the French and Italian 
to form a Latin composite.” European influences are evident here in science 
and philosophy. American influences are strong in novels, stories, ballads, and 
songs dealing with the gauchos, herdsmen, and settlers. The drama has reached 
great heights in Argentina and Uruguay. Poetry has flourished most in Chile, 
where the most influential poets of the contemporary American scene are 
found. 
W. T. P. 


“Implications of UNESCO for Education.”—J. B. Edmonson, in The Educa- 
tional Forum, 10: 401-405, May, 1946, discusses the recently formed inter- 
national cultural agency known as UNESCO, and points out its importance to 
educators in their efforts to attain peace through education. He quotes from 
the constitution of UNESCO to prove the high idealism which inspired the 
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delegates to the London Conference last November. Edmonson stresses the fact 
that “Every American teacher should feel a real responsibility for making 
UNESCO a genuine success.” He traces the history of international coopera- 
tion in the realm of education since the first World War, and expresses the hope 
that UNESCO will have the resources to enable it to accomplish more than 
previous organizations have. He believes that plans for making best use of 
UNESCO must be made on a state and national basis. Such efforts must be di- 
rected toward teaching pupils to have respect for other peoples who differ from 
them in culture, language, or manner of living. Positive instruction for peace 
can be provided in schools through frank discussion of forms of government, 
cultures, religions, and ways of living of other peoples. Older pupils can make 
studies of advances made in international relations since the first World War. 
UNESCO will, it is hoped, promote the flow of reliable information about 
other countries. “The activities of UNESCO can do much to deepen the desire 
to use educational means to remove the causes of war.” Educators must not 
“leave the future of civilization entirely to politicians, the military, and ill- 
informed panacea-peddlers.” 
W. T. P. 


“Aspects of Aural Testing.”—Frederick B. Agard, in The French Review, 
19: 423-427, May, 1946, describes tests developed at the University of Chicago 
by the Investigation of the Teaching of a Second Language, to test aural 
comprehension of a foreign language. The purpose of the tests is “to appraise 
adequately the worth of intensive versus traditional instruction.” Other differ- 
ent tests are given to test oral and reading skills. The aural comprehension 
tests are constructed on two levels, the Lower Level (fifteen-hundred-vocabu- 
lary range) and the Upper Level (three-thousand-word vocabulary). “The ma- 
terial to be comprehended is spoken on phonograph records by native speak- 
ers of French. The students are equipped with test-booklets offering multiple- 
choice responses. Their answers to the test consist solely in marking a choice 
corresponding to what they have understood. Through this technique the tests 
are made completely standard and objective.” Each level of the tests is com- 
posed of three parts: definitions of words in the foreign language with the 
answers to be given by multiple-choice responses in English; short anecdotes in 
the foreign language with multiple-choice answers in English that summarize 
the content of the anecdote; and (Upper Level only) a five-minute dialogue 
between a man and a woman, with multiple-choice answers in English based 
on the dialogue. On the Lower Level, a test is given (for French only) on 
“Phonetic Accuracy.” Speech on the recordings is of normal conversational 
rapidity, since comprehension of normal speech is an important objective of 
intensive instruction. 

W. T. P. 


“Let’s Take Stock.”—Lesley Bird Simpson, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 30: 249-255, May, 1946, takes teachers to task for the trend in educa- 
tion which has resulted in the dilution of subject-matter content, and con- 
cludes that it is time to take stock of our past practices with a view to im- 
proving instruction. He recalls his own rigorous grammar-school instruction, 
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and his academy study of Latin, English, Mathematics, History, and the Bible. 
“There were no electives, and, as far as I can recollect, none of us thought 
anything about it.” His “charming slave-driver” Spanish teacher in college 
“badgered, bullied, and cajoled” him into a knoweldge of Spanish that en- 
abled him to “compete with the natives on their own ground” at the University 
of Madrid. He believes this early training was efficient, for it stuck. Then 
came John Dewey and his disciples, who rejected the need for coercion, made 
a game of learning, banished drudgery, and eliminated homework. Education 
was “modernized” and Departments of Education proliferated. The edifice 
of modern education, erected on shaky foundations, is now “rocking danger- 
ously in the wild gales.” The elective system and emphasis given to extra- 
curricular activities have produced “the half-educated A.B.,” who knows 
nothing of precise thinking and mature wisdom, whose cultural wants are 
satisfied with the “funnies,” and whose ignorance and fear make him an 
isolationist. Such were the college-graduate Army officers Simpson knew in 
the recent war, in spite of their fine qualities of courage, loyalty, and deter- 
mination, Students have been led to feel contempt for the humanities. Foreign 
languages are studied, if at all, to meet language requirements, prepare 
for a business career in Latin America, become diplomats, or prepare for 
teaching, rather than for the purpose of understanding the “humanities,” 
understanding other peoples, or acquiring a useful tool. Simpson asks “Who has 
sold us this bill of goods?” He decries the practice of simplifying language 
textbooks, abbreviating literature, and reducing vocabularies. “In a word, in 
our trimming of instruction to fit the capacities of every student we have 
made it virtually impossible to teach anyone anything. . . . Glossing over the 
difficulties of a language, or depressing the level of instruction, whatever the 
reason for it may be, is, to put it bluntly, a travesty and a fraud. . . . Educa- 
tion must be selective and competitive, just as life is selective and competitive,” 
or society will be unable to select leaders who possess wisdom. 


“The Place of Foreign Languages in Post-War Education.”—Mark E. 
Hutchinson, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 256-264, May, 1946, 
discusses various aspects of the value of foreign language study and makes 
three predictions concerning future developments: “First: A development of 
regional studies of foreign cultures, both ancient and modern. Second: De- 
velopment of courses in elementary linguistics in an effort to raise the nation’s 
knowledge of language in general and English in particular. Third: A real 
effort to make the teaching of foreign languages truly functional, with con- 
trolled experimentation as to the best way or ways in which to make foreign 
language teaching a vital part of both specialized and general education.” 
Concerning the first prediction, it will be the natural outcome of a desire, result- 
ing from our war experience, that “a considerable proportion of the prospec- 
tive leaders of this country become acquainted with the mores and languages 
of other peoples with whom they wish to live in peace and understanding.” 
Languages must cease to be considered as merely tool-subjects; they must 
be the core of the curriculum in general education. Concerning his second 
prediction, Hutchinson believes that a course in General Language must not 
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be a substitute for the study of a foreign language, but must follow such study, 
in the effort to make students more critically aware of the meaning and 
significance of language. Hutchinson points to a number of activities that have 
grown out of the war experience in language teaching to point to the probable 
fulfillment of his third prediction, such as the Investigation of the Teaching 
of a Second Language, experiments in intensive and semi-intensive teaching 
of foreign languages, and activities undertaken by The American Council of 
Learned Societies, The Classical Association of the Middle West aud South, 
and The Modern Language Association of America. 


“Education for Peace.”—Mario A. Pei, in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin, 32: 285-291, Summer, 1946, pleads for a new type 
of international education in the public schools, for all the people, in order 
to eliminate the possibility of another war. The invention of the atomic bomb 
has made this imperative. “There is no middle course. There is no time to wait. 
Human moral progress must catch up, if the world is to survive.” The kind 
of moral progress needed is that “which leads to understanding, tolerance, 
and friendship among the world’s nations, races, and creeds.” The foundation 
of knowledge of other peoples on which such understanding is to be built 
must be broad. “It must rest on the shoulders of entire nations, through all 
their social classes, all their educational levels,” in order to prevent demagogues 
from spreading the lies concerning other countries, groups, or religions, that 
lead ultimately to war. We must put into education a peace-content consisting 
of true information about other nations, Pei calls attention to the ignorance 
of our people concerning other nations. Such ignorance is more dangerous than 
ignorance of our own country. Before World War II American education 
had become extremely isolationist. The people even now seem to be more aware 
of the importance of international education than do the school authorities. 
Popular interest in foreign language learning proves this. “But language is 
only one side of the picture. Geography, history, economics, political science 
with a global approach, are just as necessary.” Prejudices against races and 
nationalities can be broken down by bringing the actual living objects of such 
prejudices into the classroom. Pei advocates stressing the international aspects 
of the social sciences, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and literature, as well 
as making foreign language teaching more practical and conversational, and 
introducting more courses in general language on the high-school and elemen- 
tary-school level. “Last but very for from least, peace education of the type 
described above must be expanded to other nations as well.” This can best 
be achieved by supporting the newly-created educational and cultural organiza- 
tion. 


W. 


“Audio-Aids in Modern Language Instruction—A Report of the Yale Ex- 
periment.”—Allan B. Cole, in The Harvard Educational Review, 16: 92-97, 
Spring, 1946, describes audio-aids used in instruction in the Chinese language 
at Yale University, and makes suggestions regarding their most effective 
use. Although Cole believes instruction must be principally by sound if the 
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spoken language is to be emphasized, he stresses his conviction that “Bleak 
simplicity offers less promise of maximum improvement than do multiple 
approaches to mind and senses by all effective means possible.” Cole says 
concerning the success of the Yale program: “For more than two years an in- 
stitute at Yale had taught military officers the fundamental patterns of spoken 
Chinese in four months’ time.” Tutors were used, working with small groups 
of not more than ten students. They were supplemented by recording machines. 
The type used was the “SoundScriber.” “It embosses the sound grooves on 
thin green, plastic discs measuring three, five, and seven inches in diameter; 
these are light, flexible, durable, and are easy to file or mail. The largest 
discs cost just under a dime apiece and will record for fifteen minutes on each 
side—a total of half an hour, using both sides.” They cost much less than 
acetate discs, and the machines, too, are less expensive than acetate recorders. 
The machines both record and “play back.” A special recording room and 
listening rooms have been provided. Also useful is the “Mirror-phone” type 
of magnetized-tape recorder. Yale University finds that machines make patient 
drill-masters, provide the students with opportunities for self-criticism, make 
possible recorded tests and graded comprehension materials, provide samples 
of dialect variations, provide auditory vocabulary drill, and offer almost limit- 
less miscellaneous uses. Cole stresses the fact that machines cannot replace 
the instructor. “The human element in teaching is still essential.” 
W. T..P. 


Latin American Thought, Vol. I, No. 3, April, 1946, is the third number of 
a new quarterly publication devoted to “2n impartial review of philosophy 
and sociology” in the Latin American countries. Only four pages in length, 
this new publication appears in October, January, April, and July. It is 
published by the editor, John H. Hershey, 15 Hale Street, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, and costs $1.00 per year (fifty cents per person for ten or 
more copies mailed to a single address). The January, 1946 number was 
devoted to the “general philosophical outlook” of the Chilean philosopher, 
Enrique Molina. The present num’ r is devoted to “The New Humanism.” 
Subjects to be treated in later issues include: “Some Latin American 
Socialists,” “A Mexican’s View of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Christianity,” 
“Korn’s Idea of Creative Liberty,” “The Meaning of Art as Seen by a 
Uruguayan,” and “Culture and Value—A Cuban’s Interpretation.” The method 
of treating the material used by Mr. Hershey is to quote briefly from the 
writings of various philosophers who write on the subject under discussion or 
to paraphrase their ideas concerning it. In the present issue all the first page 
and part of the second is devoted to such a presentation of “The New 
Humanism.” Philosophers discussed are the three Mexicans, Antonio Caso, 
Pedro de Alba, and Samuel Ramos; the Peruvian, Honorio Delgado; the 
Chilean, Enrique Molina; and the Uruguayan, Gastén Figueira. The rest of 
this number is devoted to book reviews: La evolucién de la democracia, by 
the Ecuadorean, Luis Bossano; A Cultura e o Momento International, by the 
Brazilian, Ivan Lins; and Libertad como derecho y como poder, by the Mexi- 
can, Eduardo Garcia Maynez. W. T. P. 
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REVIEWS... 


S. Dontan, Associate Editor 
and the Editor 


Paiva Borto, MANveEL ve, Introdugdéo ao estudo da filologia portuguesa. 

Lisbon: Edigio da “Revista de Portugal,” 1946. Paper. viii, 150 pp. 

Dr. Manuel de Paiva Boléo, Professor of Portuguese Philology in the 
Faculty of Letters of the University of Coimbra and widely-known author of 
many important works on the Portuguese language, has presented us with an 
extremely well-organized and exceedingly useful introduction to the study of 
Portuguese linguistics. The book should be most valuable to American grad- 
uate students as a companion volume to Palfrey, Fucilla, and Holbrook’s 
bibliographical guide, especially to Part IV, “Portuguese and Brazilian Lan- 
guages and Literatures.” 

First published as a series of supplements in the Revista de Portugal, Série 
A. Lingua Portuguesa, the Introdugdo consists of a preface, seven chapters, 
addenda, corrigenda, and a series of five indices (list of words cited, list of 
reviews and journals cited, onomastic index, subject index, and table of 
contents). It is interesting to note that at the end of the preface the author 
quotes a passage concerning the function of a university which reflects sub- 
stantially the same philosophy as that contained in the affirmation of purpose 
for American universities which was published in the New York Times early 
this year.* The fundamental principles of the American declaration are worth 
repeating : 


1, The true university is preeminently a company of scholars. It attracts teachers 
and students of the highest possible ability and of unquestioned devotion to the 
search for truth and the dissemination of knowledge. 

2. The true university is preeminently an institution of free inquiry and dis- 
interested report. Its most important function is to train the powers of intellect and 
imagination so that mankind may seek and discern truth. There is a crucial difference 
between this concept and the inculcation of any particular set of beliefs. 

3. The true university affords a maximum of opportunity for scholarly endeavor. 
It achieves this objective through effective and continuing cooperation between its 
scholars and its administrators. This means that professors in a university are not 
men hired to execute policies determined by others. Whatever the legal powers of 
president or trustees may be in a particular institution with respect to educational 
aims or academic affairs, the exercise of these powers must be informed and guided 


*A Bibliographical Guide to the Romance Languages and Literatures compiled by 
Thomas Rossman Palfrey, Joseph Guerin Fucilla, and William Collar Holbrook of 
the Department of Romance Languages, Northwestern University. Evanston, Illinois: 
Chandler’s Inc., 1939, ix, 82 pp.; 2d edition, 1940. 

* The series began in Vol. VII, No. 32 (May, 1945) and was continued in Vol. VII, 
No. 34 (July, 1945) and thereafter in every monthly number through Vol. IX, No. 
43 (April, 1946). The pagination of both the periodical and book versions is the same. 

* February 3, 1946. 
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through consultation with the faculties, in conformity with the best university tradi- 
tions and with American democratic procedures. 


Chapter I, “The Need for Specialized Bibliographies,” discusses this need 
briefly, with particular reference to Portugal. Chapter II, “Bibliography of 
the Practical Phonetics of Portuguese and of Other Romance Languages,” 
is divided into (A) The Vocal Organs and General Phonetics, (B) The 
Necessity of Phonetics for Linguistic Studies, (C) Practical Phonetics, (D) 
Phonetic Transcription, and (E, erroneously printed as D) Diction. Chapters 
III and IV are entitled respectively “Bibliography concerning the Elements of 
the Portuguese Vocabulary” and “Etymological Dictionaries.” Chapter V, 
“Explication of Old Portuguese Texts,” is composed of five bibliographies, 
covering historical grammars, commentaries of texts, anthologies, texts of the 
tenth to the sixteenth centuries, and rules to be observed in the publication of 
critical editions. Chapter VI is an essay on the technique of linguistic investiga- 
tion. Chapter VII, the last chapter, and a very valuable one, outlines various 
thesis subjects which, in the opinion of the author, would be suitable for 
candidates for the Licenciatura in Portugal. 

The Introdugdo ao estudo da Filologia Portuguesa is much more than a 
bibliography, much more than a Portuguese equivalent of, although not as 
complete as, Hall’s excellent Bibliography of Italian Linguistics,* for it con- 
tains many pages of thought-provoking text, as well as interesting and useful 
comments, including references to reviews, which follow a large number of 
the entries in the several individual bibliographies. 

The organizer of a bibliography must usually select, and he is normally 
the best judge of what he selects. Professor Paiva Boléo had his students at 
Coimbra constantly in mind and he selected for them. Had certain omissions 
not been made, however, the book would be even more valuable to American 
students, and to non-Lusitanian students generally, than it is in its present 
form. The primary purpose of this review is to mention certain additional 
material, especially American material, so that students in the United States, 
in possession of both the book and the review, will have a fairly complete 
introduction to Portuguese linguistics accommodated to their moment and 
milieu. Indeed, it is quite possible that the author has not yet seen some of the 
books which will be mentioned, for trans-Atlantic mails were erratic during 
the war and the Portuguese libraries are, unfortunately, not as well stocked 
as our own, as the author regretfully admits (pp. VII and 4). It is therefore 
hoped that this review will play a part in the future edition which is promised 
us (pp. VII and 26). 

In my opinion, several additional sections and bibliographies should be 
included in the second edition. The most important of these, for Portuguese 
and Brazilian students as well as for our own, is undoubtedly “General 
Linguistics.” Although such works as Brunot’s La pensée et la langue, van 
Ginneken’s Principes de linguistique psychologique, Vendryes’s Le langage, and 
Zipf’s The Psycho-Biology of Language are mentioned in passing (pp. 83, 97, 
85, and 81), they might well be included in a formal bibliography, along with 
at least the following books: 


*Robert A. Hall, Jr., Bibliography of Italian Linguistics. Baltimore: Linguistic 
Society of America, 1941, 543 pp. The bibliography contains 3921 entries. 
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BLOOMFIELD, LEONARD, Language. New York: Holt, 1933, ix, 564 pp. Re- 
printed April, 1945. 

GRAFF, WILLEM L., Language and Languages. An Introduction to Linguistics. 
New York: Appleton, 1932, xlvi, 487 pp. 

GRAY, LOUIS H., Foundations of Language. New York: Macmillan, 1939, xv, 
530 pp. 

JESPERSEN, OTTO, The Philosophy of Grammar. London: Allen and Unwin, 
and New York: Holt, 1924, 359 pp. Reprinted 1929. 

KIECKERS, E., Die Sprachstimme der Erde, mit einer Anzahl grammatischer 
Skizsen. Heidelberg: Winter, 1931, xii, 257 pp. 

MAROUZEAU, J., Lexique de la terminologie linguistique. Paris: Geuthner, 1933, 
205 pp. 

MEILLET, ANTOINE, and COHEN, MARCEL (un groupe de linguistes sous 
la direction de), Les langues du monde, avec 18 cartes linguistiques hors texte. 
Paris: Champion, 1924, xvi, 811 pp. Collection linguistique publiée par la Société 
de Linguistique de Paris. XVI. 

OGDEN, C. K., and RICHARDS, I. A., The Meaning of Meaning. A Study of the 
Influence of Language upon Thought and of the Science of Symbolism. (6th ed.) 
London: Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1944, xxii, 363 pp. 

PEDERSEN, HOLGER, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century, Methods and 
Results. Translated by John Webster Spargo. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1931, x, 360 pp. 

SAPIR, EDWARD, Language. An Introduction to the Study of Speech. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1921, vii, 258 pp. 

SAUSSURE, FERDINAND DE, Cours de linguistique générale. Publié par Charles 
Bally et Albert Séchehaye avec la collaboration de Albert Riedlinger. Paris: Payot, 
Ist ed., 1916, 2nd ed., 1922, 331 pp. There is also a Spanish translation, Buenos 
Aires, 1945. 

SCHMIDT, PATER W., Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde, mit 
einem Atlas von 14 Karten in Lithographie. Heidelberg: Winter, 1926, xvi, 595 pp. 
Kulturgeschichtliche Bibliothek. 1. Reihe: Ethnologische Bibliothek. 5. 

STURTEVANT, E. H., Linguistic Change. An Introduction to the Historical Study 
of Language. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1917, x, 185 pp. 

VENDRYES, J., Language. A Linguistic Introduction to History. Translated by 
Paul Radin. New York: Knopf, 1925, xxviii, 378 pp. Reprinted (with a few correc- 
tions), 1931. 


The “phoneme” should be included as a sub-section under “General Lin- 
guistics.” It is curious to note, incidentally, that Professor Paiva Boléo 
apparently uses the word fonema in the non-specialized sense of “speech- 
sound” (pp. 10, 98) in spite of Dr. Armando de Lacerda’s discussion of 
the concept of the phoneme which appeared in the Boletim de Filologia over 
a decade ago.5 The phonemic (or phonematic) sub-section should perhaps 
lead off with W. Freeman Twaddell’s monograph On Defining the Phoneme 
(Language Monographs published by the Linguistic Society of America, 
No. XVI, March, 1935, 62 pp.) and then call attention to the many articles 
on this controversial subject which have been published in Language (Journal 
of the Linguistic Society of America). 


*On pp. 205-206 of “Fonética experimental, Andlise de curvas quimograficas,” in 
Boletim de Filologia, 111: 3 (1935), 193-206. 
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Any mention of the phoneme leads us at once to experimental phonetics, 
to which the author refers only in passing (pp. 7, 9, and 10), citing Gemelli 
and Pastori’s L’Analisi elettroacustica del linguaggio and a few other works 
but omitting Robert Curry’s The Mechanism of the Human Voice (New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1940, ix, 205 pp.) and Kenneth L. Pike’s Phonetics. 
A Critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory and a Technic for the Practical De- 
scription of Sounds (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1943, litho- 
printed 1944, ix, 182 pp. University of Michigan Publications, Language and 
Literature, Vol. XXI). These two books, with R. H. Stetson’s Bases of 
Phonology (Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College, 1945, 112 pp.), which the author 
could hardly be expected to have known, give adequate bibliography concern- 
ing phonemics and general linguistics as well as experimental phonetics. 

The author states (p. 58) that no bibliography of Portuguese dialectology 
is included, as he is organizing it at the present time. 

It is a commonplace to point out that the field of the Romance languages 
offers an excellent opportunity for the study of general linguistic development 
because it furnishes documentation for the terminus a quo as well as for the 
terminus ad quem and many intervening stages. One’s historical perspective 
of Romance and also one’s experience with the comparative method can be 
greatly increased, however, by pushing one’s studies back beyond Classical 
and Vulgar Latin into the fields of Latin linguistics, Italic linguistics, and 
Indo-European linguistics. Indeed, only recently a Brazilian scholar has had 
recourse to Italic to explain a Portuguese word: cf. A Cesdrio Neto, “Uma 
etimologia incerta—Qual é a origem do verbo ‘deixar’ ?” in Boletim da Sociedade 
de Estudos Filolégicos, Séo Paulo, Ano II, N. 2, Témo 1 (December, 1945), 
320-324. Although Professor Paiva Boléo lists Latin and Greek etymological 
dictionaries, he includes no Latin historical grammars nor works on Italic 
or Indo-European. The following minimum bibliography would have made a 
valuable addition to his book: 

Latin linguistics. 

DEVOTO, GIACOMO, Storia della lingua di Roma, Bologna: L. Cappelli, 1940, 429 
pp. Istituto di studi romani. Storia di Roma, 23. 

ERNOUT, A., Morphologie historique du latin. Paris: Klincksieck, 1927, xiv, 404 
pp. Nouvelle édition revue et corrigée. Nouvelle collection 4 l’usage des classes. 
XXXII. Nouveau tirage, 1945. 

JURET, A. C., Manuel de phonétique latine. Paris: Hachette, 1921, 390 pp. 

JURET, A. C. La phonétique latine. Paris, 1929, 69 pp. Publications de la Faculté 
des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg. 

JURET, A. C., Systéme de la syntaxe latine. Paris: Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg, fascicule 34, 1926, 428 pp. 

KENT, ROLAND G., The Sounds of Latin. A Descriptive and Historical Phonology. 
Language Monographs published by the Linguistic Society of America, No. XII, 
September, 1932, 216 pp. 

KIECKERS, ERNST, Historische lateinische Grammatik, mit Beriicksichtigung des 
Vulgarlateins und der romanischen Sprachen. Munich: Max Hueber, 1. Teil, 
Lautlehre, 1930, xxiv, 167 pp., 2. Teil, Formenlehre, 1931, viii, 334 pp. 

LEUMANN, MANU, and HOFMANN, JOH. BAPT., Stols-Schmalz: Lateinische 
Grammatik, Laut- und Formenlehre, Syntax und Stilistik. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1928, xxii, 924 pp. Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 
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2. Abteilung, 2. Teil. This is the 5th ed. of Stolz-Schmalz, completely reworked by 
Leumann-Hofmann. 

MEILLET, ANTOINE, Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine. Paris: Hachette, 
1928, viii, 287 pp.; 2nd ed., 1931. 

RIEMANN, O., Syntaxe latine, d’aprés les principes de la grammaire historique. 
Septiéme édition revue par A. Ernout. Paris: Klincksieck, 1927, xvi, 697 pp. 
Nouvelle collection 4 l’usage des classes. XI. Nouveau tirage 1942. 

SANDYS, SIR JOHN EDWIN, Latin Epigraphy, An Introduction to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions. 2nd ed., revised by S. G. Campbell. Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1927, xxiii, 324 pp. 

Italic linguistics. 

BUCK, CARL DARLING, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, with a Collection of 
Inscriptions and a Glossary. Boston: Ginn, 1928, xvii, 371 pp. The original ed. was 
of 1904. The 1928 ed. merely added material at the end. 

CONWAY, R. S., The Italic Dialects, Edited with a Grammar and Glossary. Cam- 
bridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1897, 2 vols., vol. I, xxvi, 456 pp., 
vol. II, vi, pp. 457-686. 

CONWAY, R. S.. WHATMOUGH, J., and JOHNSON, S. E., The Prae-Iialic 
Dialects of Italy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933, 3 vols., vol. 
I, xvi, 459 pp., vol. II, xxx, 632 pp., vol. ITI, viii, 163 pp. 

WHATMOUGH, JOSHUA, The Foundations of Roman Italy. London: Methuen, 
1937, xix, 420 pp. 

Indo-European linguistics. 

BRUGMANN, KARL, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen (Auf Grund des fiinfbaindigen ‘Grundrisses der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik der indogermanischen Sprachen von K. Brugmann und B. Delbriick’ verfasst). 
Unveranderter Neudruck. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1933, xxviii, 777 
pp. Also translated into French as Abrégé de grammaire comparative des langues 
indo-euro péennes. 

BUCK, CARL DARLING, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933, xvi, 405 pp. 2nd ed., 1937. 

HIRT, HERMANN, Indogermanische Grammatik. Heidelberg: Winter, 7 vols., 
1921-1937. 

KIECKERS, ERNST, Einfiihrung in die indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft. 
Erster Band: Lautlehre. Munich: Max Hueber, 1933, xviii, 193 pp. 

MEILLET, A., Introduction 4 Pétude comparative des langues indo-européennes. 
Septiéme édition refondue. Paris: Hachette, 1934, xiv, 514 pp. ; 

STURTEVANT, E. H., The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1920, xiii, 225 pp.; (2nd ed.) Philadelphia: Linguistic So- 
ciety of America, University of Pennsylvania, 1940, 192 pp. 

WALDE, ALOIS, and POKORNY, JULIUS, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der 


indogermanischen Sprachen. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 3 vols., 1927- 
1932. 


The serious student of an Indo-European language, or of a group of Indo- 
European languages, who wishes to broaden his knowledge of the phenomenon 
“language” should study at least one non-Indo-European language. American 
scholars have profited considerably from a study of the language of the 
Indians of North and Central America. Portuguese and Brazilian students 
are in a similarly favored position. The former can study the many exotic 
languages of the far-flung Portuguese empire, as, for instance, Quimbundo in 
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Angola or Dravidian dialects in India, whereas the latter have Tupi-Guarani 
at their doorstep. None of these languages is mentioned in the book under 
review, although Arabic, another non-Indo-European language study of which 
is particularly important for Spanish and Portuguese, is mentioned in the 
chapter on the elements of the Portuguese vocabulary. 

In his bibliography of Romance historical grammars, the author has a 
section on general Romance followed by a section on each of Portuguese, 
Spanish, Catalan, French, Provencal (Old and Modern), Sardinian, Italian, 
Rhaeto-Romance, and Rumanian, Although the Spanish translation of Grand- 
gent’s Vulgar Latin is mentioned twice in footnotes (pp. 61 and 62), and it is 
well that this translation is mentioned, for it brings the original up to its 
date of publication (1928) and also contains an anthology at the back, and 
although the general subject of the Vulgar Latin vocabulary is alluded to 
(p. 26), there is no separate Vulgar Latin section. The attention of students 
might well have been specifically directed, however, at least to: 


GRANDGENT, CHARLES HALL, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin. Boston: 
Heath, 1907, xvii, 219 pp. 

MULLER, H. F., A Chronology of Vulgar Latin. Beiheft no. 78 of the Zeitschrift 
fiir romanische Philologie, 1929, ix, 171 pp. 

MULLER, HENRI FRANCOIS, and TAYLOR, PAULINE, A Chrestomathy of 
Vulgar Latin. Boston: Heath, 1932, xvii, 315 pp. 


Because the history of the English language is so intimately related to the 
evolution of the Romance languages, particularly of French (cf. candle, 
chandler, chandelier), it would seem desirable to mention at least one book 
on the subject, for instance, Jespersen’s Growth and Structure of the English 
Language (7th ed., Oxford: Blackwell, 1933, iv, 239 pp.). 

Perhaps the omission of a section on Galician is due to a desire on the part 
of the author to include the language of northwestern Spain in the bibliog- 
raphy of Portuguese dialectology which is promised for the near future. 
Galician is only mentioned once (p. 81), and then in passing. 

Two other sections which it is considered would be most useful to American 
graduate students, and presumably also to their counterparts in Portugal and 
Brazil, are “Journals currently being published” and “Books work on which 
has been announced.” The inclusion of such sections would impress upon 
students the timely nature of Portuguese linguistics, a true “frontier subject” 
in which so much remains to be done, especially in dialectology and the over- 
seas expansion of the language. As for journals, the index of “Revistas e 
jornais citados” does not indicate which ones are being published today, 
information which would materially aid scholars in countries just recovering 
from the war years. There is a very important footnote to this index, however, 
referring to the equivalent in Portugal of our Union List of Serials in 
Libraries of the United States and Canada. 

Any list of currently published reviews would naturally include those of 
both Portugal and Brazil and should also include three distinguished Azorean 
periodicals which often contain valuable linguistic information, namely, 
Agoreana (Revista de estudos agoreanos, Boletim da Sociedade Afonso Chaves, 
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Angra do Heroismo), Boletim do Instituto Histérico da Ilha Terceira, and 
Insulana (Orgdo do Instituto Cultural de Ponta Delgada). 

The author points out (p. 89) the advantage of having the two Portuguese 
Faculties of Letters (Coimbra and Lisbon) announce to each other annually 
the thesis subjects selected by the respective students, in order to avoid 
unnecessary duplication. For the same reason it would be advantageous to 
have in print a list of books on which different authors throughout the world 
are working. Such a list could be compiled from various printed announce- 
ments. Thus, both Roberts and Russo have stated® that they will bring out 
jointly a paleographical edition of the manuscript of the Leal Conselheiro. 
Similarly, Augusto Magne has announced that he is working on the fourth 
volume, “Gramatica,” of his Demanda do Santo Graal, as well as on an 
Antologia de prosa arcaica. He has also announced the future publication of a 
Dicionério medieval e classico da lingua nacional, with annexes, including a 
critical edition of the Boosco deleitoso." He has further stated that José Piel 
of Coimbra, the editor of the recently published critical editions of the Leal 
Conselheiro and Livro da ensinanga de bem cavalgar toda sela, is preparing 
a diplomatic edition of the Vienna Graal manuscript.* 

The attention of graduate students might well be invited, also, to the “Books 
Received” departments of many learned reviews, perusal of which is a con- 
venient way of becoming familiar with current publications. Further, periodic 
bibliographies aid both student and mature scholar. The annual “American 
Bibliography” published in the supplement to each volume of PMLA (Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association of America) is an example; the 
section entitled “Spanish and Portuguese Language and Literature” is com- 
piled by Dean Edwin B. Williams of the Graduate School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, The periodic bibliographies on “Phonetics,” “Present-Day 
English,” and “General and Historical Studies” published regularly in Ameri- 
can Speech are yet other examples. 

On pp. 99 and 100 the author suggests the history of Portuguese orthography 
as a possible thesis subject. He gives no bibliography, however, although a 
selected list, if only of the numerous official decrees, both Lusitanian and 
Brazilian, which have bewildered scholars, editors, and the public alike during 
the past few years since the “philologists” have been allowed to tamper with 
that portion of the public domain which is spelling, would be extremely helpful. 
I have at hand the Acordo ortogréfico entre o Brasil e Portugal (Decreto-lei 
n. 8.286, de 5 de Dezembro de 1945. Publicacgio do “Jornal do Commercio,” 
Rio de Janeiro, 1946, 94 pp.) and fervently pray that it be the last of the 
series. 

The section in Chapter V entitled “Regras a observar na publicag’o de 


*Cf. p. v of Kimberley S. Roberts, Orthography, Phonology and Word Study of 
the Leal Conselheiro. Philadelphia, 1940, viii, 58 pp., and p. v of Harold J. Russo, 
Morphology and Syntax of the Leal Conselheiro. Philadelphia, 1942, xi, 72 pp. Both 
of these works are University of Pennsylvania Ph.D. dissertations. 

"Cf. pp. 33 and 34 of vol. I of his Demanda do Santo Graal. 3 vols., Rio de 
Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1944. 

* Op. cit., I, 32. 
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edigdes criticas” would have been an ideal place to list treatises on the very 

important subject of paleography, a discipline which is not mentioned. Part I, 

Section X, “Paleography and Chronology,” of Palfrey, Fucilla, and Hol- 

brook’s bibliographical guide contains a list of works on the subject. 

There are several non-linguistic subjects with which the student of Por- 
tuguese linguistics should be familiar. The most obvious is literary history, 
a bibliography of which Professor Paiva Boléo did not choose to include, 
probably because he could assume an adequate acquaintance with the subject 
on the part of his students. 

Intimately related to literary history is, of course, conventional history, 
political, social, and economic, Professor Paiva Boléo provides for such 
history on p. 26, where he discusses the desirability of knowing the pre- 
history of the Iberian peninsula in connection with the sources of the Portu- 
guese vocabulary. He does not mention Jofo Ameal’s Histéria de Portugal, 
however (2nd ed., Oporto: Livraria Tavares Martins, 1942, xvi, 861 pp.). 

For an adequate background in Portuguese linguistics, a knowledge of 
medieval music is desirable, because without it many of the texts used as 
source material cannot be properly appreciated. A select bibliography of this 
subject, including treatises on Western European music in general in the 
Middle Ages, would be a great asset in a book of the type under review. And 
the bibliography of medieval music could be supplemented by a discussion, 
with bibliography, of Portuguese versification, a subject which the author 
merely touches on, but without references (pp. 5 and 7). 

Students are trained to work with good editions, “boas edicdes,” mentioned 
by Professor Paiva Boléo on p. 77. Valuable editions, those the bibliophiles 
esteem, are not mentioned by him, however. In my opinion, the student of 
linguistics should have an esthetic appreciation of the books he pores over 
so diligently, of the art of the book, printing, binding, and illustration, and 
should be familiar with rare books. Students of Portuguese linguistics who 
reside in or near the Greater Boston area are particularly fortunate in this 
respect because of the proximity of the great collection of books and manu- 
scripts in the Harvard College Library, many of them from the Palha col- 
lection, the gift of Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr. A catalogue of this collection, 
containing 4660 entries, is available in print: Catalogue de la bibliothéque de 
M. Fernando Patlha, in four parts, Lisbon: Imprimerie Libanio da Silva, 1896. 

This is not the place to give a bibliography of Portuguese incunabula and 
other valuable books. Yet mention should be made of two magnificent cata- 
logues : 

Early Portuguese Books 1489-1600 in the Library of His Majesty the King of 
Portugal. Described by H. M. King Manuel (in three volumes). Printed at the 
University Press, Cambridge, and published by Maggs Bros., London, I (1489- 
1539), 1929; II (1540-1569), 1932; and III (posthumous) (1570-1600 and Supple- 
ment 1500-1597), 1935. 

Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa, Bibliografia Geral Portuguesa, Século XV. 2 vols., 


* The word filologia in the title of the book under review, as well as in the official 
title of the author, is approximately equivalent to “linguistics.” 
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Lisbon: Imprensa Nacional de Lisboa, vol. I, 1941, c, 402 pp., vol. II, 1944, cxiv, 
832 pp. 


The interest of the linguistics specialist in good books should not stop at 
1500, or even 1600. Indeed, the study of Romance linguistics only too often 
ceases with the beginning of printing, instead of continuing down to the 
present day and including the influence of the press, radio, military service, 
popular education, ease and speed of travel, and many other modern institu- 
tions.’° The interest in good editions in the sense of beautiful editions should 
continue to our own day as well. For the study of the older outstanding 
books, facsimile editions should be used if originals are not available. A beauti- 
ful example is the Archer M. Huntington facsimile edition of the Cancioneiro 
Geral (New York, 1904), of which only two hundred copies were made. 

Passing on now to detailed suggestions concerning the different sections 
into which Professor Paiva Boléo’s book is organized, several additions might 
be worthwhile in Chapter II. Thus, the following anatomical works could 
supplement those mentioned on p. 9: 


Cunningham's Text-Book of Anatomy. 7th ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937, xlvi, 1506 pp. 

GRAY, Henry, Anatomy of the Human Body. 24th ed. Philadelphia: Lea and 
Febiger, 1942, 1428 pp. 

Barker’s translation of Spalteholz’s Hand-Atlas of Human Anatomy. 7th ed. in Eng- 
lish. Philadelphia and London: Lippincott, n. d., 3 vols. 


No discussion is included under no. 4 on p. 9 (Oliveira Guimaries, 
Fonética Portuguesa), although articles by Rodrigues Lapa and Rodrigo de 
Sa Nogueira allege that this book is not all it appears to be on the surface. 
Cf. A Lingua Portuguesa, I1, 286-296, 374-380, 381-385, 412-417, and 418-426. 

P. 12, no. 29: There is a 4th ed. of Navarro Tomas’s Manual de pronun- 
ciacién espatiola. Madrid: Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 1932, 326 pp. The 
recently published companion volume on intonation should also be added 
(Tomas Navarro, Manual de entonacién espaiola. New York: Hispanic Insti- 
tute in the United States, 1944, 306 pp.). 

P. 12, no. 33: There is at least a 9th ed. of Grammont’s Traité pratique. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1938, 241 pp. 

P. 13, 6) Inglés: A treatise on American pronunciation could be added, for 
instance John Samuel Kenyon, American Pronunciation. 9th ed., 2nd impres- 
sion, Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, 1945, ix, 248 pp. Cf. also John 
Samuel Kenyon and Thomas Albert Knott, A Pronouncing Dictionary of 
American English. Springfield, Mass.: Merriam, 1944, lii, 484 pp. The latter 
work has no meanings, merely the pronunciation, indicated in I. P. A. symbols. 
It is the American counterpart of Jones’s dictionary (p. 13, no, 43), of which 
there is a 5th ed., New York: E. P. Dutton, 1943, xxviii, 496 pp. 

P. 14, E) Dicgéo: No mention is made of the very important subject of 
speech correction, that is, phonetics applied to speech defectives. For bibliog- 
raphy, cf. Curry, op. cit., Chapter IX, “Disorders of Voice and Speech.” 


* Professor Paiva Boléo is aware of the advantages to be derived from the study 
of today’s language (p. 97). 
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As for Chapter III, on the elements of the Portuguese vocabulary, many 
articles on Portuguese etymologies have been written by scholars in the 
United States during the past several years and published in such journals 
as the American Journal of Philology, Hispanic Review, Language, PMLA, and 
the Romanic Review. 

P. 19: The author should have mentioned Anthony Xavier Soares’s beautiful 
translation into English, with notes, additions, and comments, of Monsenhor 
Dalgado’s Influéncia (Influence of Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages). 
Baroda, India: Oriental Institute, 1936, cxxv, 520 pp. Gaekwar’s Oriental 
Series, No. LXXIV). 

P. 29, no. 14 (also p. 65, no. 5): Any mention of Entwistle’s Spanish 
Language might well carry with it a reference to Robert K. Spaulding’s How 
Spanish Grew. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1943, xii, 259 pp. 

In Chapter IV, the author hopes for a 2nd ed. of Nascentes’ Diciondério 
Etimolégico (p. 50, No. 15). Indeed, so do we all, but will Nascentes bring it 
out, in view of the declaration on his title-page: Primeira e Unica Edigéo? 

P. 54, i) Lingua italiana (also p. 66, h): Hall’s bibliography should be 
included; see footnote 4. 

P. 56, 1) Lingua inglésa (cf. also p. 121): No mention is made of A Dic- 
tionary of American English on Historical Principles. Compiled at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the editorship of Sir William A. Craigie and James 
R. Hulbert. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 4 vols., 1938-1944. 

Perhaps Chapter V would be the best place in which to include mention 
of the many excellent articles, published dissertations, and books which have 
come out of the studies in the Portuguese language and literature so ably 
directed by Dean Edwin B. Williams at Pennsylvania. The author does men- 
tion From Latin to Portuguese (p. 65, no. 10), and also Henry Hare Carter’s 
Paleographical Edition and Study of the Language of a Portion of Codex 
Alcobacensis 200 (p. 69, no. 3) and his article in PMLA, LV, 360-395 (p. 69, 
no. 4). The following recent works of Dean Williams or his students could 
well be added: 


ABRAHAM, RICHARD D., A Portuguese Version of the Life of Barlaam and 
Josaphat. Paleographical Edition and Linguistic Study. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1938, xv, 144 pp. University of Pennsylvania, Series in 
Romanic Languages and Literatures, No. 29. 

REVIEW: Hispanic Review, VII, 264-268 (Raymond S. Willis, Jr.). 

ALLEN, JOSEPH H. D., JR, Portuguese Word-Formation with Suffixes. Balti- 
more: Linguistic Society of America, 1941, 143 pp. Language Dissertation No. 33. 
Also issued as Ph.D. thesis, University of Pennsylvania. 

REVIEW: Language, XVIII, 51-62 (Yakov Malkiel). 

CARTER, HENRY H., Cancioneiro da Ajuda, A Diplomatic Edition. New York: 
The Modern Language Association of America. (General Series, XIV.) 1941., 
xvii, 190 pp. 

REVIEWS: Hispanic Review, X, 350-352 (R. S. Willis, Jr.); A. R. Nykl, 
Troubadour Studies, A Critical Survey of Recent Books Published in This 
Field. Cambridge, Mass.: 1944, pp. 5-14. 

SACKS, NORMAN P., The Latinity of Dated Documents in the Portuguese Terri- 
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tory. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941, ix, 179 pp. University 
of Pennsylvania, Series in Romanic Languages and Literatures, No. 32. 
REVIEW: Language, XVIII, 292-297 (Yakov Malkiel). 
WILLIAMS, EDWIN B., “The Old Portuguese Versions of the Life of Saint Alexis: 


a note based on the chronology of Old Ptg. orthography,” in Hispanic Review, IX 
(1941), 214-215. 


The following are reviews of the recent publications of the Williams school 
which have already been mentioned: 


CARTER, Paleographical Edition and Study of the Language of a Portion of Codex 
Alcobacensis 200: Hispanic Review, VII, 264-268, and VIII, 184 (Raymond S. 
Willis, Jr.) ; Language, XIV, 300-301 (Roland G. Kent). 

ROBERTS, Leal Conselheiro: Hispanic Review, X1, 272-273 (Norman P. Sacks) ; 
Language, XVIII, 297-299 (Joseph H. D. Allen, Jr.; see Spitzer’s remarks, 
Language, XIX, 258-259). 

RUSSO, Leal Conselheiro: Hispanic Review, X1, 272-273 (Norman P. Sacks). 


P. 61: For the suffix -anga, see Yakov Malkiel’s study entitled Development 
of the Latin Suffixes -antia and -entia in the Romance Languages, with Special 
Regard to Ibero-Romance. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1945. University of California Publications in Linguistics, Voi. I, No. 4, 
pp. vi, 41-188. This work was reviewed by Urban T. Holmes, Jr., in Speculum, 
XX, 495-497, and by K. S. Roberts in Hispanic Review, XIV, 86-88. 

P. 64, a) Linguas roménicas: Meyer-Liibke’s Einfiihrung in das Studium 
der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft (3° neubearbeitete Aufl., Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1920) is not included, although Américo Castro’s Spanish translation 
of this edition is cited on p. 63, note 14.11 Other works which should also be 
included are Edouard Bourciez’s Eléments de linguistique romane (3rd ed., 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1930, xxviii, 759 pp.) and Adolf Zauner’s Romanische 
Sprachwissenschaft (4th ed., Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, vol. I, 
1921, 160 pp.; vol. II, 1926, 130 pp. Sammlung Goschen, 128 and 250). 

P. 64, b) Lingua portuguesa: A new edition of a Portuguese historical 
grammar has recently appeared in Brazil: Ismael de Lima Coutinho, Pontos 
de gramdtica histérica. 2nd ed. Sio Paulo: Companhia Editora Nacional, 1941, 
348 pp. 

P. 65, no. 12a: As for the book by Rafael Lapesa Melgar mentioned here 
(Formacién e historia de la lengua espaiiola. Madrid, 1943, 224 pp.), there is 
also an Historia de la lengua espaiiola by the same author (Madrid and Buenos 
Aires: Escelicer, 1942, 358 pp.), reviewed by E. B. Williams in Hispanic Re- 
view, XII, 84, and by Yakov Malkiel in Language, XXII, 46-49. To mention yet 
another book, there is Jaime Oliver Asin’s [niciacién al estudio de la historia 
de la lengua espaiiola, 3rd ed., Zaragoza, 1939, 271 pp.; 4th ed., Madrid, 1940, 
256 pp. (3rd ed. reviewed by George K. Beebe in Hispanic Review, IX, 231; 


™ A Portuguese translation, supposedly of Meyer-Liibke’s German, exists in print: 
Introducdo ao estudo da glotologia romanica, redaccaéo portuguesa de A. da Guerra 
Jtidice. Lisbon, 1916, 445 pp. See, however, Américo Castro’s scathing remarks in 
Revista de Filologia Espatiola, V (1918), 111-112. 
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4th ed. by Yakov Malkiel in Language, XXI, 113-120, the latter a very un- 
favorable review). There is also a 6th ed., Madrid, 1941. 

P. 66, e) Lingua francesa: The bibliography of French historical grammars 
is hardly adequate. At least the following additions seem to be called for: 


BRUNOT, FERDINAND, Histoire de la langue francaise des origines a 1900. 
10 vols. Paris: A. Colin, 1905-1943. 

DAUZAT, ALBERT, Histoire de la langue francaise. Paris: Payot, 1930, 588 pp. 

EWERT, A., The French Language. London: Faber and Faber, 1933. Also New 
York: Macmillan, 1938, xii, 437 pp. 

HOLMES, URBAN T., JR., and SCHUTZ, ALEXANDER H., A History of the 
French Language. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1938, vii, 184 pp. 

LUQUIENS, FREDERICK BLISS, An Introduction to Old French Phonology and 
Morphology. (Revised and Enlarged.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 2nd 
ed., 4th printing, 1934, 148 pp. 

POPE, MILDRED K., From Latin to Modern French, with Especial Consideration 
of Anglo-Norman. Phonology and Morphology. Manchester: Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1934, xxix, 571 pp. Publications of the University of Lfanchester, 
No. CCXXIX, French Series, No. VI. 

SCHWAN-BEHRENS, Grammaire de l’ancien francais. French translation by 
Oscar Bloch, 4th ed., Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1932, 1st and 2nd parts (Phonology 
and Morphology), vii, 316 pp.; 3rd part (Texts), vi, 147 pp. All three parts are 
bound in one volume. 

WARTBURG, WALTHER VON, Evolution et structure de la langue francaise. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1934, viii, 256 pp.; 2nd ed., Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, n.d., viii, 290 pp. 

In the case of French, it might be desirable to draw up several categories, 
as, for example, Old French grammars, French historical grammars, and 
histories of the French language. In the case of the other Romance languages, 
the division at least into historical grammars and histories of the language 
might well prove useful, for the two types of books serve different ends and 
interest different groups of readers. Indeed, there is need for additional 
authoritative histories of languages along broad cultural lines for the general 
public in which much purely linguistic detail is either omitted or carefully 
summarized, perhaps in tables, and in which chief emphasis is on the de- 
velopment of the language as a manifestation of human development gen- 
erally, with frequent reference to history, literature, anthropology, sociology, 
psychology, etc. 

P. 66, Lingua provengal (antiga e moderna): Grandgent’s An Outline of 
the Phonology and Morphology of Old Provengal (revised ed., Boston: Heath, 
1905, xi, 159 pp.) is left out. 

P. 68, 3) Antologias: Although Huber’s Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch 
is listed under Portuguese historical grammars (p. 65, no. 6), the texts in 
the back are not included under Old Portuguese anthologies. Moreover, Giulio 
Bertoni’s Antiche Liriche Portoghesi (Modena: Soc. Tipografica Modenese, 
1937, 59 pp. Istituto di Filologia Romanza della R. Universita di Roma, testi e 
manuali a cura di Giulio Bertoni, No. 4) is omitted. 

P. 68, 4) Alguns textos latino-portugueses, galego-portugueses e portugueses 
dos séculos X-XV : Certainly the great Portugaliae Monumenta Historica can 
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not yet be deserving of the apparent oblivion to which it is relegated. Further, 
Henry R. Lang’s Cancioneiro Gallego-Castelhano merits a notice, if only in a 
footnote.!* Foreign students would also appreciate references to the standard 
editions of the Portuguese cancioneiros: 


VASCONCELLOS, CAROLINA MICHAELIS DE, Cancioneiro da Ajuda, edigéo 
critica e commentada. 2 vols., Halle a. S., 1904. 

CARTER, HENRY H., Cancioneiro da Ajuda. A Diplomatic Edition. See above. 

Il Canzoniere Portoghese della Biblioteca Vaticana messo a stampa da Ernesto 
Monaci. Halle a. S., 1875. A diplomatic edition. 

Il Canzoniere Portoghese Colocci-Brancuti pubblicaio nelle parti che completano il 
codice vaticano 4803 da Enrico Molteni. Halle a. S., 1880. A diplomatic edition of 
what is now known as the Cancioneiro da Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa. 

Cantigas de Santa Maria de Don Alfonso el Sabio. Las publica la Real Academia 
Espaiiola. 2 vols., Madrid, 1889. 


In both Chapter VI and Chapter VII several references are made to Fernao 
Lopes and it is pointed out that it would be desirable to study his word-order 
(pp. 76 and 96) and to make a glossary for his chronicles (p. 109). Yet on 
p. 100 Fernao Lopes is not singled out as requiring a critical edition, in spite 
of the repeated demands for such an edition voiced by such scholars as 
Aubrey F. G. Bell,?* William J. Entwistle,* Edgar Prestage,?® and Rodrigues 
Lapa.'® Specialists in linguistics must not limit their talents and their knowl- 
edge to subjects which interest only themselves, but must give heed to the 
wants of others, in this instance historians and students of literature. And 
who knows who else might also be interested in the “best chronicler of any 
age or nation” if only satisfactory editions were available and widely dis- 
seminated ? 


P. 78 (also p. 91): A word of caution is necessary about using dialect 


* Cancioneiro Gallego-Castelhano, the extant Galician poems of the Gallego- 
Castilian lyric school (1350-1450). Collected and edited with a literary study, notes, 
and glossary by Henry R. Lang. Vol. I, text, notes, and glossary. New York: 
Scribner’s, and London: Edward Arnold, 1902, xix, 284 pp. 

“Cf. Fernam Lopes, pp. xv and xvii of the Portuguese translation by Anténio 
Alvaro Doria, Coimbra: Imprensa da Universidade, 1931, xx, 64 pp. (The original 
is Hispanic Notes and Monographs, Portuguese Series, II, 1921, viii, 62 pp.) On 
p. xx the translator states: “Informa-nos o sr. Bell de que a Imprensa da Universidade 
tem no prelo uma edigio critica da Crénica de D. Joam, (s6 a 2." parte) da autoria 
do prof. W. J. Entwistle.” See, however, Entwistle, “Prolegomena to an edition of 
Fernao Lopes,” in Hispanic Review, II (1935), 138-148, and “Projecto duma 
edigao nacional de Fernao Lopes,” in Biblos, XIII (1937), 153-161. 

* See preceding note. 

* The Chronicles of Fernio Lopes and Gomes Eannes de Zurara. Watford, 1928, 
p. xi: “. . . a definitive judgment on their [Lopes’ and Zurara’s] place as histori- 
ographers cannot be formulated until we possess true critical editions of the Chroni- 
cles.” Cf. also p. 58: “. . . there is yet no adequate edition of the Chronicles [of 
F. LJ]... ,” dnd p. 59: “. .. None of the editors of Lopes have compared the 
various copies of the Chronicles in Portugal and abroad, or checked his data by refer- 
ence to foreign sources, or supplied notes.” 

* Froissart e Fernao Lopes. Lisbon: Imprensa Beleza, 1930, p. 9. 
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literature as source material for dialect studies, particularly in matters of 
pronunciation, for the writers are usually not trained phoneticians and nor- 
mally work under the handicap of having to present non-standard pronuncia- 
tions in terms of the conventional orthography. 

P. 79: As an example of the many useful bits of information contained in 
Professor Paiva Boléo’s Introdugdéo, I read the suggestion concerning “um 
carimbo de borracha, de letras méveis,” and promptly purchased one. I found 
it invaluable. 

P. 79, footnotes: As for books on the organization of intellectual work, use 
of filing cards, thesis writing, etc., Palfrey, Fucilla, and Holbrook, pp. 1-3, 
furnish a list of references. 

P. 81: Two additional statistical studies of Portuguese are L. L. Barrett’s 
“Position of the Brazilian Pronoun Object of the Infinitive” (in Hispanic 
Review, XIII, 340-346) and Zipf and Rogers’s study in Archives Néerlandaises 
de Phonétique Expérimentale, XV (1939), 111-147, the former, which the 
author could not be expected to have known, as it came out in 1945, on the 
subject of the “colocagéo dos pronomes” in Brazilian Portuguese, the latter 
on the frequency of occurrence of phonemes in Portuguese as well as in Italian, 
Spanish, French, and Classical Latin. 

P. 89: The author’s observations concerning the widespread occurrence 
of diphthongization in the Portuguese dialects is more than borne out by my 
own study of insular Portuguese pronunciation, particularly of Madeiran, in 
which pronunciations such as [s é i é rra] for serra and [r 4 u 6 cha] for 
rocha are common. The origin of such “vowel-breaking” is believed to be 
related to the melody with which the language is spoken (or, perhaps better, 
sung 

P. 90: In the section on Portuguese diphthongs, no reference is made to 
Styrbjérn Lindstrand, “Os 86 ditongos do portugués culto,” in Revista de 
Portugal. Série A. Lingua Portuguesa, II (1943), 145-155. 

P. 93: In pointing out the need for a treatise on Portuguese phonetics, the 
author is only echoing what all students of Portuguese must feel. Certainly 
I was handicapped in the study of the Madeiran and Azorean dialects and was 
forced to write such a treatise for my own use. One aspect of Portuguese 
pronunciation which had never been studied adequately I later presented to 
Dr. Armando de Lacerda, the very able director of the Laboratory of Experi- 
mental Phonetics of the Faculty of Letters of the University of Coimbra. 
As a result of several months’ joint study of the phenomenon (the difference 
between the stressed vowels of ds and ache, pus and pure, etc.), a long article, 
not mentioned in Professor Paiva Boléo’s book, was published in Biblos, 
XV (1939), 259-377. 

P. 97, 14) A doutrina dos gramdaticos latinos: Useful source material may 
be found in Grammatici latini ex recensione Henrici Keilii. 7 vols, Leipzig, 
1855-1880. 

P. 100, D) Edigaéo de textos antigos: An example of a model critical edition, 
with accompanying notes, is that portion of Duarte Galvao’s Cronica DelRey 


"Cf. “Insular Portuguese Pronunciation: Madeira,” in Hispanic Review, XIV 
(1946), 235-253. 
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Dom Affomsso Hamrriquez which Dr. A. R. Nyki has published (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1942, xlvi, 56 pp.). This edition has been reviewed by E. B. Williams in 
Hispanic Review, XI, 184, and by Urban T. Holmes, Jr., in Speculum, XVII, 
575-577. 

P. 109, 28) Linguagem dos jornais: During a sojourn in Portuguese territory 
in 1938 and 1939 I noted the regular use of the following words in Portuguese 
newspapers : 


aficién, agrément, appartement, bill, bluff, box, boxeur, boxing, bureau, cabaret, 
carrosserie, challenger, chances, chauffeur, chotts, claquette, clichés, comére, comité, 
compére, contréle, cow-boy, crawl, dancings, debacle, decks, deficit, démarches, 
Diesel, diktat, [balas] dum-dum, elites, entente, equipe, étape, faenas, féerie, flirts, 
football, footballers, footing, frapeur, gangsters, gentleman, ghetto, girls, gymkhana, 
handball, handicap, hangar, hinterland, housses, icebergs, imbroglio, lawn-tennis, 
leader, leibzoll, manucure, matinée, Mausers, meneurs, menu, mess, over-arm-stroke, 
panache, papillon, parti-pris, passerelle, rackets, rails, rallye, record, recordman, 
reporter, reprise, révanche, ring, roulement, rounds, rugby, savoir-faire, sir, soirée 
souplesse, stands, stocks, tanks, team, trudgeon, vamps, villas, wadis, water-polo, 
whiskey, yacht.” 


P. 110, 30) Linguagens técnicas e profissionais: During the war I became 
interested in the names of the officer ranks of the armed forces of European 
and American nations, including Portugal and Brazil, and published tables 
in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union for January, 1945, pp. 16-22.%* 
These tables were brought up to date in the English issues for June, 1945 
(p. 363), and February, 1946 (p. 108).?° 

In conclusion, Professor Paiva Boléo is to be congratulated for having 
produced such an excellent work, and the numerous suggestions made above 
concerning possible additions should not mislead the reader into believing 
that the book as it stands is not a most useful vademecum. On the contrary, 
it is a notable contribution to scholarship, and it is hoped that the second 
edition will be directed toward a larger audience than the students on the 
Alta above the Mondego and thus find a way into the library of every student 
of Portuguese linguistics. 

Francis MILLet RoGers 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


CARRERA ANDRADE, JORGE, Secret Country. Poems, Translated by Muna LEE. 
Introduction by John Peale Bishop. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1946. Cloth. xvi, 77 pp. Price, $2.50. 


* Cf. Gongalves Viana, Ortografia Nacional. Lisbon: Viuva Tavares Cardoso, 
1904, pp. 82-83 and 220-226. 

* Also in the Spanish edition for the same month, pp. 22-29, and in the Portuguese 
edition for March, 1945, pp. 139-146. Cf. further The Modern Language Journal, 
XXVII (1943), 299-309 and 571-573. 

* This material also appeared in abridged form in the Revista General de Marina, 
Madrid, CXXVIII (June, 1945), 941-944. 
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The freshness and boldness of Carrera Andrade’s poetic imagery are well 
known and well beloved throughout Spanish America, and indeed throughout 
the world. Our special delight in reading him is admirably expressed in these 
words of Pedro Salinas: “Any poem by Carrera Andrade functions like a 
jack-in-the-box, so that if we merely lift the cover, or the opening line, the 
graceful and vivid figure of an image springs at us. All the things, the pure 
objects, which he pursues are invariably escorted by his imaginative repre- 
sentation and are offered us in the arms of a metaphor. . . . In the very origin 
of his poetic existence the determinative force of the metaphor reigns without 
rival.” And the late John Peale Bishop, distinguished poet and critic, says in 
his prefatory essay: “Much that we encounter at first seems strange; but 
presently we recognize that the immediate strangeness of things is due less 
to their having been brought to us from a distant and equatorial climate than 
to their having been seen as though no one had looked at them before.” 
Examples of this fresh vision abound in Secret Country: “Cuaderno albo del 
mar,/ la gaviota o mensaje/ se despliega al volar/ en dos hojas de viaje.” 
(Soledad y gaviota); “Invdlido desde siempre,/ ambula por el campo/ con 
sus muletas verdes.” (Vida del grillo) ; and in “Sierra” there is a whole series 
of startling and magical vignettes: “Ahorcadas en la viga del techo/ con sus 
alas de canario las mazorcas.” “La montafia brava/ ha abierto su oscuro 
paraguas de nubes/ con varillas de rayos.” “Un aguacero de pajaros/ cae 
chillando en los sembrados.” 

This poetry has already been made familiar to English readers, notably 
through Dudley Fitts’s magnificent Anthology of Contemporary Latin American 
Poetry and through H. R. Hays’s 12 Spanish American Poets. The present 
volume adds a generous selection to the poems already existing in English 
translation; Miss Lee has chosen thirty poems, as against twelve in the Hays 
volume and thirteen in the Fitts anthology. The first four poems in Secret 
Country are from the corresponding volume, Pais Secreto (1940), and all but 
three of the poems were collected in the Carrera Andrade anthology, Registro 
del mundo (1940). 

As in the Hays and the Fitts anthologies, the original Spanish appears op- 
posite the English translation. The reader already familiar with the deftness 
and force of Muna Lee’s translations will not be disappointed as he opens 
Secret Country. The poetry of Carrera Andrade lends itself especially well to 
translation, since the effectiveness of most of his poetry lies in concept rather 
than in rhyme or rhythm. Miss Lee’s profound knowledge of Spanish and 
her own great poetic gifts have enabled her to achieve the nearly impossible 
and bring over into English all the meaning and the poetic virtues of the 
author; indeed, she occasionally creates a line that betters the original, as 
when she translates “Vigilando el trabajo del reloj/ anda con sus pantuflas 
calladas el silencio” as “Watching the unresting clock,/ silence shuffles by on 
slippered feet.” 

One is tempted to go on quoting choice bits of translation here and there 
throughout this noteworthy book, and there is an immense store of felicitous 
and imaginative translation in it. I shall limit myself to one poem, “La 
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campanada de la una,” as an admirable sample of simplicity and poetry in 
both languages: 


Desde la oscura torre que es un mastil de From the dark tower which is a ship’s 


barco mast 

la campanada de la una the stroke of One 

baja en la noche como el cuerpo de un __ slips down through the night like the body 
ahogado. of one drowned. 


En la negra pizarra escribe su palote On the blackboard the stroke of One 
la campanada de la una. inscribes its scrawl. 


Casas de ojos vidriosos bucean en la Glassy-eyed houses dive into the night. 
noche. 


E! rabo entre las piernas, los vagabundos Tails between their legs, the prowling 


perros dogs 
a la campanada de la una howl at the stroke of One 
le ladran como a un muerto. as at a dead man. 


Donato D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


Jorpan, Emit L., Panorama do Brasil. Edited by ARNALDO S. Pessoa. New 


York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1946. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 200 pp. 
Price, $1.85. 


Panorama do Brasil is the result of collaboration between a North American 
who lived for some years in Brazil, and a Brazilian who has lived (and is 
living) in this country. It is a combination that must have proved an excellent 
cross-check on facts, figures, language, and style, as well as on selection of 
what would be most likely to appeal to North American students of Portuguese. 
The book itself is a short survey of Brazil from earliest times to November of 
1945, the date on which the author and editor completed the manuscript—just 
before the national elections were held. Being a short survey, the book avoids 
generalizations as far as possible, yet attempts as comprehensive an account 
as is consistent with brevity. 

Designed primarily for college students in the second semester of elementary 
Portuguese, the collaborators have turned out a great deal of factual material 
in a clear and fairly simple style. The vocabulary of the text employs all the 
222 words of such high frequency that they are omitted from the Brown- 
Carr-Shane Word Book, and most of the first two thousand words in that 
count. Cognates have been used as much as possible beyond that point. Certainly 
the very nature of the material, with its expository prose, offers simpler 
reading than would drama or fiction, although some words of very low 
frequency have to be included. The vocabulary section covers only twenty-six 
pages, omitting cognates of obvious meaning, articles, pronouns, possessives, 
prepositions, conjunctions, numerals, and such common words as ser, estar and 
ter, etc. In short, this book presupposes completion of a grammar and at least 
one reader. Terms that require more clarification than mere translation, instead 
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of being explained in a separate section of notes, are defined with such notes 
under the appropriate word in the vocabulary, thus facilitating the student’s 
task. 

There are six parts, varying widely in length, dealing with the material as 
follows: the “Primeira Parte” describes the natural setting; the second, the 
historical background, in chapters corresponding to the colonial era, the King- 
dom and Empire, and the republican era. The third part takes up the ethno- 
graphic aspects of Brazil, in chapters on the contributions of the Portuguese, 
of the Indian, and of the Negro, with a fourth chapter on the melting-pot of 
races. The “Quarta Parte” discusses the various regions, in eight chapters; 
the fifth, the governmental organization in brief outline; and the sixth, the 
cultural life under the heads of Education, Fine Arts (apparently meaning 
plastic arts), Music, and Literature. However, the classifications above are 
not so rigid that a given fact or group of facts may not be treated in two or 
more passages. When such apparent duplication occurs, the handling differs 
in the different passages, thus producing a running account of sufficient 
flexibility to add to the book’s attractions. Another attractive feature is the 
policy of making frequent reference to points of comparison with the United 
States, a device that undoubtedly will serve to vivify such data for our stu- 
dents. The most numerous of these references occur, naturally, in the chapters 
dealing with the Negro (Slavery, Religion, Color Question, Music are some 
of the sub-heads). 

In the “Quinta Parte,” which names the ministries of the cabinet, outlines 
something of the governmental framework, and lists the states with statistics 
on them, no mention is made of the new territories created in various regions 
of the country (and Atlantic islands), and takes no account of the necessarily 
revised figures for area and population of the states from which these terri- 
tories have been carved. Acre is the only territory named and considered. 

The music and two strophes of the Hino Nacional follow the final chapter. 
Other items include a list of books in English on Brazil, given on pages 
vii-viii of the “How To Use This Book” section which precedes the text it- 
self. Only a dozen titles are offered, all excellent; they might be supplemented 
by another half-dozen: Preston E. James, Brazil (geography), New York, 
1946; Caryl P. Haskins, The Amazon, New York, 1943; Vera Kelsey’s Six 
Great Men of Brazil, Boston, 1942; Mary Wilhelmine Williams, Dom Pedro 
the Magnanimous, Chapel Hill, 1937; Charles W. Turner, Ruy Barbosa, New 
York and Nashville, 1945; and Joao Pandid Calégeras, History of Brazil 
(translated by Percy Alvin Martin), Chapel Hill, 1939. The eighteen would 
offer a satisfactory range of choice for the student who might wish to go into 
some single aspect of Brazil more deeply than is possible in Panorama do Brasil. 

The book is illustrated by charts and drawings from the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and by pen-and-ink drawings of 
Brazilian life from the Revista Brasileira de Geografia. Most of the illustra- 
tions will be new to the student, and all should stimulate interest. 

Not long ago a Brazilian novelist, remarking on his troubles in seeing a 
book through the press, complained that he simply could not keep up with the 
rules for accentuation and spelling: “Parece que a Academia de Letras vive a 
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fazer decretos e cambios ortograficos. E eu é que tenho de pagar o servico 
de me corrigir os manuscritos segundo éles. Nao posso com tantas instrugdes 
cada vez mais diferentes!” Probably a Brazilian has an even harder time of 
it than a foreigner, having formed more fixed habits that must be unlearned. 
So it is with considerable sympathy that we attack the problem of the numerous 
errors in accentuation and the occasional ones in spelling that mar the present 
text. A complete list would be far too long for these pages; therefore the 
following examples are taken mainly from pages 1-26 (nineteen pages of 
reading, exclusive of the Conversagdo exercises that follow each chapter), 
since those pages contain the commonest types of error. A few are cited from 
subsequent pages, though no close check has been made after page 26. The 
figures in parentheses after each word indicate page and line: (1, 10) means 
page 1, line 10. 

A. Acute accent missing in text (here given) on -air and -uir (not -guir) 
preterites (except, of course, the third singular), imperfect subjunctives and 
past participles (and adjectival derivatives): contribuiram (1, 10); cairam 
(1, 18; 24, 22); atrairam (12, 19); concluiram (22, 36); caissem (20, 27); 
possuissem (22, 32); construido (12, 30); distribuida (19, 24); constituidos 
(22, 19) ; concluido (23, 31); extraido (25, 20). However, at least two of the 
last-named forms appear complete with accent in later pages: construida (133, 
19-20) ; and saidos (148, 12). 

B. Diaeresis missing in text (here given) on words with root -seqgiien-, on 
freqiiente and on trangiiilo and their derivatives: conseqiientemente (11, 30) ; 
subseqiientes (18, 30) ; conseqiiente (20, 4) ; conseqgiiéncias (26, 1) ; freqiiente- 
mente (9, 5; 22, 8); trangiiilos (39, 31). 

C. Miscellaneous words with accents missing (here given): Circumflex— 
céncava (21, 19-20); Estes (22, 17); féssem (25, 15). Acute—Estatistica 
(viii, 18) ; Vitéria (17, 26); Africa (19, 32; 24, 12); Nébrega (21, 7). 

D. Spelling and other errors: viage for viaje (6, 3); fora for fésse (6, 4); 
magestosas for majestosas (10, 29; magestosa occurs 155, 22); materias for 
materiais (18, 12); un for um (23, 17); mixto for misto (67, 20) ; but misto is 
the spelling in vocabulary and also 156, 16); industriaes for industriais (70, 
subheading) ; Niteroy for Niteréi (107, 7); Setes Quedas for Sete Quedas 
(143, 5 under “Parana”). 

E. Vacillation between accent and no-accent on final tonic -i and -u: pira- 
rucu bears accent in 79, 6, but is correctly given in vocabulary; angu (92, 
footnote), acu, tatu (131, footnote) all bear accent. Yet umari, cupuagu (note 
Guarani root) acarati-agu (84), and others appear without accent. (The 
accent on acarat obeys a different rule, being needed to avoid diphthongiza- 
tion.) Ali usually, if not invariably, has no accent in the text, and rightly so; 
but ai, perhaps by analogy, has none, either, and wrongly so (58, 2). 

Also in the department of complaints belongs the statement “O Brasil de 
hoje é a unidade politica mais extensa dos continentes americanos” (1, 21-22), 
which ignores the existence of Canada, which is very considerably larger than 
Brazil. Mais should be deleted from line 6 on p. 26, there being no point of 
comparison to justify its use. In the vocabulary no English term is given for 
ipecacuanha or for salsaparilha, though “ipecac” and “sarsaparilla” are com- 
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mon enough. And we may infer that the latter of these terms is used instead 
of the probably more common japecanga for the sake of its cognate value. 
The meaning of maracd is surely not “cymbal” but “rattle,” whether the one 
on the rattlesnake’s tail or the dried gourd partly filled with rice or peas or 
pebbles and used in the percussion section of native orchestras—the latter is 
undoubtedly the meaning intended (159, 21); so we need not consider the 
further meaning of a bell used on the lead animal of a herd, flock, ete. (One 
recalls Gast6én Figueira’s onomatopoeic line from his poem “Bahia, donde 
nacié el Brasil”: “Chiqui-cha, chiqui-ché del maraca. . . .’’) 

If the author and editor will accept a suggestion: A really valuable addition 
to the vocabulary, for the sake of the student primarily but of the teacher 
also, would be some system of indicating the pronunciation of x in unusual 
words not covered by the simpler rules (e.g., initial ex- plus a vowel; same 
plus a consonant; consonant plus -#-; initial x-). Anything beyond these rules 
would probably call for more memorizing than the individual words would. 
Such common words as, for instance, baixo, préximo and their relatives ought 
to be familiar to the student by the time he might encounter Panorama do 
Brasil; but such uncommon terms as bausxita, convexa (sh and ks, respectively) 
require some guide. This reviewer happens never to have heard “Bruxelas” 
(12, 35) pronounced, and could only hazard a guess that [ss] might be the 
proper sound for the -*-. However, he has had the advantage of knowing 
Brazilians who admired México (56, 4) with a [sh], and so is sure of that 
word. 

We have gone so much into detail, instead of dismissing the matter with 
the statement that errors are too numerous to mention, solely because Panorama 
do Brasil is really an excellent manual on Brazil, an interesting reader as well, 
and merits constructive criticism. Its brevity, accuracy, simplicity of language 
and attractive style, enlivened by personal anecdote and wit, are merits that 
outweigh its defects, which after all can be remedied in a later printing. 
As it stands, however, it is not a book that can be handled without some degree 
of difficulty, for the student who reads it wil! badly need detailed guidance in 
correcting errors if he is not to learn incorrect spelling and accentuation. 
In its present state, then, the book will force any teacher who uses it into 
rather more work than it ought; the very things that cause this situation are 
those that ought to be removed in editing. Once such corrections have been 
made, Panorama do Brasil will find a warm reception in the Portuguese classes 
of our colleges. 

University of Kansas, L. L. BARRETT 

Lawrence, Kansas 


Watpote, Hucu R., Foundations of English for Foreign Students. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1946. Paper. viii, 55 pp. Price, $1.00. 


The foreign student who enters an American university for a year of 
graduate study with insufficient English to understand the lectures, to pass 
examinations, to write acceptable papers, or to talk freely with American 
students is again becoming a problem. With the liberal policies for the inter- 
national exchange of students pursued by our State Department and planned 
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by UNESCO, the number of such students will greatly increase in the next 
few years. Most American universities do very little to help them overcome 
the language barrier. The usual Freshman English course may be recom- 
mended, but such a course is likely to be too easy, too hard, and too long for 
the foreign student. It is too easy because it deals largely with organization, 
argument, rhetoric, and other literary problems with which the graduate stu- 
dent is already familiar in his own language. It is too hard because it assumes 
the native command of idiom which the foreign student lacks, and it does not 
know how to cope with that lack. It is too long because it takes the better 
part of a year before the foreign student begins to derive any real benefit 
from the course, and by that time his year of graduate study is drawing to 
a close. 

Two years ago the University of Chicago instituted an informal, experi- 
mental course in English for foreign students to study how this problem 
might best be handled. The program was subsidized by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which has brought so many foreign students to America, and 
sponsored by International House in Chicago and by the Investigation of 
the Teaching of a Second Language, headed by Harold Dunkel. It was for- 
tunate in securing the services of Hugh R. Walpole, who had been director of 
the teaching of English in the Escuela Normal Superior in Bogota, and who 
had devoted most of his life to teaching English to foreign students in several 
countries. His course was based on an intimate knowledge of what foreign 
graduate students usually can or cannot do in English. Most of them have a 
reading knowledge of English, a fairly extensive vocabulary, and a working 
knowledge of grammatical principles. What they most commonly lack is fluency 
in manipulating the ordinary English constructions and sentence-patterns both 
orally and aurally. Their aural comprehension is especially weak in the begin- 
ning, even when they know most of the words used. In a test of aural compre- 
hension, based on four exceptionally clear phonograph records of normal 
speech, native students enrolled in remedial English classes at the University 
of Chicago almost never make a score lower than 30, but foreign students 
entering the university almost never make a score as high as 30. What they 
get out of their lectures during the first three months is an unknown quantity. 

The only remedy for this iack is abundant practice in putting English words 
together in the patterns into which they usually fall. This practice must be 
given quickly, because the student must get hold of the language within his 
first quarter of residence or fall hopelessly behind in his work. Practice in 
reading may be minimized, because it is in this skill that foreign graduate 
students are most secure. What they need most might be called “a quick shot 
in the arm” to mobilize their command of spoken English. 

To meet these special requirements Walpole has gradually evolved and now 
published a little book of exercises which provide a maximum of practice with 
a minimum of explanation. A thread of continuity is maintained by a simpli- 
fied version of Mark Twain’s story of the Jumping Frog. Each section of the 
story is followed by models of the most common English constructions and 
sentence-patterns, which are used by students in several pages of interesting 
and ingenious exercises. One can see in these exercises the hand of an 
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experienced classroom teacher. The exercises and explanations are written en- 
tirely in English within a vocabulary of about one thousand words. After a 
student has prepared these exercises, spoken them in class, and heard others 
speak them for two or three months, he usually has mobilized his command 
of the language sufficiently to proceed in his courses without further help. 
As examiner in English and head of the remedial English program at the 
University of Chicago, the reviewer is in a position to know that Walpole’s 
students overcome their initial language handicap within a remarkably short 
time. Other universities which enroll a considerable number of foreign 
students would be well advised to consider this method of helping them. To 
throw these students entirely upon their own resources in getting hold of the 
language is to fail in a very serious international obligation. 
Paut B. DieDERICH 


The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hit, Joun M., Poesias germanescas. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Univer- 
sity Publications, Humanities Series No. 15, 1945. Paper. xi, 258 pp. Price, $3.00. 


Underworld characters everywhere often develop a jargon which becomes 
unintelligible to people outside of their criminal circle. This life of crime, or 
on its borderline, was called “germania” in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Spain. The poetry describing this underworld life, similarly, was “poesia 
germanesca” or “rufianesca.” This type of literature is now of great interest 
to us, even if of little literary worth. It portrays a phase of life, which while 
not peculiar to Spain or any one country, does describe certain customs and 
living conditions that give us a perspective view of the past. In this poetry 
we find the usual boasting of hardened criminals who write to their “molls” 
while serving time in the galleys, or awaiting execution. 

In Poesias germanescas, the editor assembles the best-known poetry of this 
type. The work is divided into four parts. In the first he gives poems of the 
sixteenth century; Part II contains Romances de Germania de varios autores; 
Part III, “jacaras y bailes” by Quevedo; and Part IV, poetry of the seventeenth 
century. Dr. Hill inakes now available in one volume poetry which was only 
to be found in rare editions of difficult access. 

The Romances de Germania included in Part II were collected by Juan 
Hidalgo and published in Barcelona in 1609. Hidalgo added a vocabulary to 
his compilation, so that the poetry might be understood by the reader. In a 
brief prefatory note Hidalgo says he undertook his work for the benefit of 
the public, and particularly for the judges and others whose duty it was to 
watch over the activities of the underworld. Nothing is lost by knowing these 
concealing terms, and much may be gained thereby: “No se pierde nada de 
sabella, y se arriesga mucho de ignoralla, especialmente a los Iuezes, y 
ministros de justicia. ... Y desta causa a procedido mi determinacién, de 
hazer manifiesto su escuro lenguage .. .” (p. 54). He gathered his vocabulary 
from the poets themselves, who tried to explain the meaning of the “ger- 
manesque” words they used: 
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Cascaras llama a las medias, 
al caragiiel, Arrojado: 
Llama a los sapatos, Duros, 
que las piedras van pisando. 
A la capa llama nuue, 

dize al sombrero, Tejado; 
Respeto llama a la espada, 
que por ella es respetado. .. . 


Composition XIII (pp. 161-163) gives a glossary of seventy-eight words; 
LXXXVII (pp. 196-197) was written entirely on the meaning of words. It 
says we must call: 


A las camisas, amigas, / vezinos, a los jubones, / 

a los pufios, pasamanos ; / sean los cuellos tajones.. . / 
a la capa, telarafia, / porque lo arafiado esconde ; / 

al broquel, llamen tercero, / a los xiferos, virotes . . . 


Many of the words in Hidalgo’s vocabulary are now of common use with 
the same meanings they had in the jargon of the underworld three or four 
hundred years ago. Among others now of current use, with the same meanings 
given them by Hidalgo, we may cite the following, in modernized spelling: 
aferrar-asir; agravio-ofensa; alto-pararse; amaestrar-amansar; enjaezar- 
aderezar; escala-escalera; espadachin-rufian; faena-tarea; fornido-recio; 
guifiar-hacer del ojo; grefias-cabellos mesados; mandria-simple, tonto; novato- 
nuevo, sin experiencia; portar-traer; parlar-hablar ; cuatrero-ladrén de bestias; 
ratero-ladrén de bolsas; saco-costal, talega; soplar-descubrir, delatar; bisofio- 
nuevo. 

The meaning of some of the words listed by Hidalgo needed no clarification 
even in the seventeenth century. The word “burdel” appears only in the first 
edition of 1609; it is dropped in later issues. Other words changed spelling to 
conform to current usage. The “Goyme” of the first edition becomes “Coyme”— 
the “coima” often found in Cervantes and other writers of the time. 

Some poems offer other interest than the boastings of rogues. The coplas del 
huevo (pp. 22-29) gives a nonsense string of place-names: 


Vereys a Paredes, 

_ luego a la baxada 

esta Torquemada; 
por vnas cuestas 
donde no auia brefias 
veredes a Duefias. 
Quatro leguas son 
dende a Cabecon ; 
por vnos pradales 
vereys a Cigales. 
Dos leguas d’ay 
es Valladolid ; 
alcareys la cara, 
vereys a Santa Clara. . . 
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In the compositions by Quevedo we find his characteristic play on words 
and urge to burlesque serious themes. His Baile I (pp. 149-152) is obviously 
a parody of Jorge Manrique’s coplas. It begins: 

Todo se lo muque el tiempo, 
los afios todo lo mascan, 
poco duran los valientes, 
mucho el verdugo los gasta. 

Son nuestras vidas un soplo; 
hacennos grande ventaja 
las vidas de los corchetes, 
que de cien mil soplos pasan. 


In the five-page Introductory Note Dr. Hill explains the background and 
chronology of this genre leading to the appearance in 1609 of Hidalgo’s col- 
lection of Romances de Germania de varios autores, with a vocabulary. The 
editor reproduces Hidalgo’s collection from the text of the extremely rare 
first edition. He has assembled the most complete anthology of “germanesque” 
poetry to date, in a careful and reliable text. The variants and bibliographical 
notes are placed at the end. 

The poems are numbered consecutively in roman numbers to simplify cross- 
references. The volume closes with an alphabetical index of first lines. The 
whole thing is done with the thoroughness and accuracy that characterize all 
of Dr. Hill’s work. It is a neat edition, quite free from typographical errors. 
The insignificant few we found do not merit recording. 


AGAPITo 
Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Indiana 


GrIsMER, RAYMOND L., and Keatinc, L. CLark, Spanish Conversation for 
Beginners. New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1946. Cloth. Illustrated. 
157 pp. Price, $1.60. 

This textbook for first-year Spanish classes is characterized by the authors 
as a “practical conversational drill-book for beginners.” It contains twenty- 
four lessons, each one treating some phase of the life of a South American 
family in the United States. The lessons are divided into three parts: vocabu- 
lary, reading material, and questions, in Spanish, based on the reading ma- 
terial. In addition, at the end of each lesson there is a delightful pen-and-ink 
illustration, usually humorous, dealing with some aspect of Latin American 
life. Under the illustrations are vocabulary and questions for further conver- 
sational drill. The student is thus given an opportunity, first, to read of the 
reactions of the Sanchez family to our manners and customs in the United 
States, and second, to give his own reactions, orally, to life in South America. 

In the course of twenty years of Spanish teaching the reviewer has seen no 
more than a bare half-dozen texts of this kind which have met completely all 
of the standard teaching requirements. Spanish Conversation for Beginners 
is such a book. The reading material is interesting, often humorous, and of a 
type calculated to appeal to both high-school and college students; the vocabu- 
lary is usable and satisfies frequency requirements; the questions are well- 
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formulated, provocative, and direct; and throughout the book the Spanish, 
while simple, is authentic and idiomatic, unencumbered by the usual English 
constructions which are so often the unfortunate adjunct to textbooks written 
by those whose native tongue is English. 

This book is recommended without reservation to those teachers who seek 
to give to their students at least a rudimentary speaking knowledge of Spanish. 


Joun R. Younc 
Monticello College, 


Alton, Illinois 


BRIEFER NOTICE 


LABASTILLE, FERDINAND M. (ed.), Epoca del Aire. Ensayos modernos espaiioles. 
A Project of Air-Age Education Research. New York: American Airlines, 
1946. (8), 24 pp. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

This booklet is the result of an announcement that appeared in Selecciones 
del Reader's Digest, inviting young Spanish Americans to write letters and 
essays about the réle of the airplane in modern times. Nine of the answers have 
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CONTEMPORARY 
SPANISH 
GRAMMAR 


With Spanish-American Backgrounds 
o~— 


By EpwIn B. PLAcE, Northwestern University 
and ARTURO TorRRES-RIOSECO, University of California ' 


=) HIS attractive grammar is built around a continuous narra- 
j tive. Following the travels of two young people, one a 
i native Spanish-American and one a morteamericana, 
i] through Ciudad Panama, Guayaquil, Lima, Valparaiso, 
-- = and Santiago de Chile, it introduces the student to aspects 
of Spanish- -American culture. But its value is by no means only in its 
novelty. The authors have aimed at real thoroughness in the presentation 
of Spanish grammar, without, on the other hand, making the book 
over-long. It is divided into thirty-two lessons and four reviews, with 
carefully graded reading and translation exercises. 
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University, West Georgia College, North Idaho Junior College, Northwestern, 
Loyola (Illinois), Indiana University, University of Notre Dame, University of 
Iowa, Tulane, St. John’s College, Harvard, Holy Cross, Massachusetts State, 
Simmons, Williams, Washington University, University of Nevada, Rutgers, New 
Mexico Military Institute, Fordham, Union, Oklahoma Baptist, University of 
Oregon, Lehigh, Pennsylvania State, Temple. Baylor, William and Mary, Beloit, 
and many others. 


316 pages illustrated $2.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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REVISTA HISPANICA MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el objeto de estudiar y difundir la cultura hispdnica. 
Contiene articulos, resefias de libros y noticias literarias; textos y documentos 
para la historia literaria moderna; estudios y materiales de folklore hispdnico; 
una bibliografia hispanoamericana clasificada; noticias acerca del hispanismo en 
América, y una seccién escolar dedicada a los estudiantes de espaiiol. 


Director: Federico de Onis 


PRECIO DE SUSCRIPCION Y VENTA 


4 délares norteamericanos al afio; nimero suelto: $1.00 
Paises de habla espaiiola y portuguesa: 10 pesos argentinos; 
nimero suelto: 2.50 pesos argentinos 


REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION 


Hispanic Institute in the United States Instituto de Filologia 
Columbia University Universidad de Buenos Aires 
435 West 117th Street, New York. Florida 691, Buenos Aires. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America and the United States con- 
taining articles, inedited documents, book reviews, minor notices, and pro- 
fessional news. 

Managing Editor: JAMES FERGUSON KING 


Board of Editors 
ArTHUuR S. AITON ROLAND DENNIS HUSSEY 
Caros E. CASTANEDA JAMES FERGUSON KING 
CHARLES C. GRIFFIN IrnvING A. LEONARD 
Lewis HANKE ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
Roscogz R. Hit 

Advisory Editors 
HERBERT E. BOLTON Dana G. Munro 
Isaac J. Cox J. Frep Rippy 
CLARENCE H. HARING WILLIAM S. ROBERTSON 


Editorial correspondence: PROFESSOR yt F. Kine, Room 439, Bancroft Library, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California 


Business correspondence: DuKE Untverstty Press, College Station, Durham, N.C. 
Subscription rates: $4.00 a year Special rates to graduate students 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
College Station, Durham, North Carolina 
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Hastings House Introduces a New Textbook for 2nd 
Year Classes in Spanish Advocating the Direct Method 


Jemas deo Conversacion sobre las. Americas 


(Ready December) 
By Henry V. Besso 


Mr. Besso’s success in teaching second-year classes at the Washington Inter-American 
Training Center with the use of newspapers, magazines, and books led to the prepara- 
tion of this volume. Now, for the first time, teachers of students beyond the beginner’s 
level who believe in the “conversational approach,” used to teach the Army Air Forces 
conversational Spanish in a quick and simple way, will have a textbook for classroom 
use—one which Mr. Aguilera so rightly calls: “a new type of language tool.” 


In addition to the technique which makes these lessons articulate, the subject-matter 
and the variety of topics relating to it are bound to provide powerful stimuli to students 
of the Spanish language and to all forward-looking teachers. 


The book contains thirty-five lessons, each divided into five parts: The Text; Cues- 
tionario for Conversation; Ejercicio Oral; Vocabulario and Modismos; Gramética, 
Supplementary material includes a Compendium of Essential Points in Spanish Gram- 
mar and Pronunciation; a Spanish-English Vern} Idiomatic Material; Facts 
and Figures about Latin America; A Spanish version of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
and an English version of Bolivar’s Proclamation, and a General Index. $2. 


By S. Lipp and H. V. Besso 
A practical and up-to-date beginner’s book in Spanish, which was specially written to 
teach the Army Air Forces conversational Spanish in a quick and simple way. Amusing 


illustrations throughout. Supplementary material includes vocabulary, phrases, facts 
and figures of the South American countries, and a list of proper names. Paper edition 


$.75. Cloth edition $1.25 


By H. V. Besso and S. Lipp 


A more advanced text for conversational Spanish specially prepared for the Army 
and Navy. Paper edition $1.00. 


By Henry V. Besso and L. Clark Kea 
With a Foreword by Henry Grattan 
(Completely revised edition) 
The text follows the adventures of two American aviators forced down in Southern 


France. The same quick and efficient method as in the companion volume CONVER- 
SATIONAL SPANISH is used throughout. Paper edition $1.00. Cloth edition $1.50 


H, , Publi One.” New 
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Conversational French 


A finely printed and illustrated monthly review of the important political, 
sociological, cultural and economic events and developments in the countries 
of Latin America. The only publication which provides the people of the 
United States with a comprehensive picture of those countries and their 


peoples as they actually are today. It is independent, unbiased, accurate, fac- 
tual and objective. 


Subscription rates: 3 years—$7, 2 years—$5, 1 year—$3. 
Special rates for classroom use 


THE INTER-AMERICAN 


201 East 57th St. New York 22, N.Y. 
| Acclaimed by Leaders in the Modern Language Field as the Outstanding, 
Authoritative Publication ~ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its thousands of readers every month stimulating and helpful 
articles on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications, and 
textbooks in the field. 


Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and September. 
Current subscription, $2.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $2.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 
Sample copy om request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
FERDINAND F. D1 BARTOLO, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


NOW READY—The revised edition of “WOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée. 
Obteinable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents, postpaid, payable 
in advance, 
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SPANISH GRAMMAR AND READERS 


CODE PRICE 

Alarcén. E] Capitan Veneno (Snavely) Alar. 280 
Alvarez Quintero. Las de Cain (Lamb and Willey) ..................+.-- Cain 20 
Bardin. Garcilaso de la Vega’s El Reino de los Incas del Pert .............. Inca 1.00 
Gotan Bross 80 
Cervantes. Don Quijote (da Cruz and Kuhne) ................-0seeee00e Quick 1.00 
Espinosa, A. M. Elementary Spanish Conversation and Composition ....... Espin 1.20 
Espinosa, J. M. Rompecabezas Espafioles Romp 
Forrester and Loly. Vistas de México ............600seeeeeeececceeceeees Vista 1.00 
Galland and Brenes-Mesén. Spanish Composition Mesen 1.40 
Garcilaso de la Vega. El] Reino de los Incas del Peri (Bardin) ............ Inca 1.00 
Henry. Piececitas Espafiolas Faciles Piece 80 
House and Kaufman. Tamayo’s Un Drama Nuevo ...............-+++- Tamayo 80 
Lamb and Willey. Alvarez Quintero’s Las de Cain ...........-0+e+eeeeeees Cain 80 
Malone. Sanchez Pérez’s Leyendas Espafiolas Legend 20 
Manuel. El Conde Lucanor (Ray and Bahret) ............++0sseeeeeeeees Conde 280 
Pérez Escrich. Fortuna and Tony (DeVitis) .........--0-sseeescceeceeees Tony 20 
Ray and Bahret. Lecciones Elementales .............-0sceeeeeceecceeeees Ray 140 
Sanchez Pérez. Leyendas Espafiolas (Malone) .........-.+-++eeeeeeeees Legend 280 
Snavely. Alarcén’s El Capitén Veneno Alar 280 
Snavely and Ward. Valdés’ José ........... nivmetaphesececegteneierebens Jose 280 
Sparkman. Industria] Spanigh Spark 1.40 
Tamayo. Un Drama Nuevo (House and Kaufman) ..............++-+++: Tamayo 80 
Turrell. Cuentos Hispanoamericanos Turrel 1.20 
Valdés. (Snavely and Ward) Jose 280 
Valera. El Pijare Verde (DeVilia) Verde 20 

ALLYN AND BACON 
Boston New York Chicago 

Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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LE LINGUE ESTERE 


(Foreign Languages) 


A monthly widely circulated in all European countries and containing articles on 
Italian, English, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian language and 
literature, bibliography, news, notes, and reviews. Published regularly since 1934. 
Contributors for 1946: A. BEVERLEY BAXTER (M.P., London), A. DAUZAT 
(Paris), B. MIGLIORINI (Florence), M. A. PEI (New York), V. PISANI (Milan), 
D. E. RITCHIE (Director of the European News Dept. of the B.B.C.), C. TAGLIA- 
VINI (Bologna), M. L. WAGNER (Coimbra), W. v. WARTBURG (Basel), and 
many other distinguished scholars. 


Annual subscription $2.00, sample copy 20 cents, postage 
included, payable in current U.S.A. stamps. 


For subscriptions, advertising rates, and sample copies address: 


LE LINGUE ESTERE 
Via G. B. Vico 11, Florence, Italy 


REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA 


Organo del Instituto Internacional 


CARLOS GARCIA-PRADA 


University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, E.U.A. 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y difusién de las letras iberoamericanas. Suscricién 
anual: en los Estados Unidos, doll. 4.00; en otros paises, doll. 2.00. Dirigirse al 
Prof, Martin E. Erickson, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., E.U.A. 
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Literatura Iberoamericana 

Director: 


COLECCION TIERRA FIRME. 


La mas clara y mas sugestiva exposicién de la cultura latino- 
americana, hecha por sus mejores escritores y especialistas 


VOLUMENES PUBLICADOS 


L 11. 
Augusto Guzman German Arciniegas 
TUPAJ KATARI ESTE PUEBLO DE AMERICA 
2. 
B. Sanin Cano 12. 
LETRAS COLOMBIANAS José Gabriel Navarro* 
3. TUATORLANAS 
Julio Jiménez Rueda 
LETRAS MEXICANAS EN EL 13. 
SIGLO XIX N. Garcia Samudio 
4. LA INDEPENDENCIA 
Mariano Picén Salas HISPANOAMERICANA 
DE LA CONQUISTA A LA 
INDEPENDENCIA 4 
5. Luis Alberto Sanchez 
Arturo Ramos ¢EXISTE AMERICA LATINA? 
LAS POBLACIONES DEL BRASIL 
15. 
6. 
Alfonso Crespo Octavio Tarquinio de Sousa 
SANTA CRUZ, EL CONDOR INDIO JOSE BONIFACIO 
Luis E. 
Justino Zavala Muniz 
RUTA CULTURAL DEL PERU BATLLE, HEROE CIVIL 
8. 
Leopoldo Benites Vinueza 17. 
ARGONAUTAS DE LA SELVA Moisés Poblete Troncoso 
9. EL MOVIMIENTO OBRERO 
Medardo Vitier LATINOAMERICANO 
DEL ENSAYO AMERICANO 12 
10. Josué de Castro 
Gilberto Freyre ; LA ALIMENTACION EN LOS 
INTERPRETACION DEL BRASIL TROPICOS 
19. 
Alejo Carpentier 
LA MUSICA EN CUBA 
Cada tomo $1.25 


*Volimenes ilustrados $1.65 


FONDO DE CULTURA ECONOMICA 
Panuco 63 México, D.F. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 

Literary and gical articles, Phonetic Discussions, Book Reviews 
and news of interest to the teachers of the French language and 
literature 
Yearly subscription: $2.50 Libraries: $2.00 
Send check to: GeorGce B. Warts, 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, 

DAvIpDSON COLLEGE, 

Davipson, N.C. 
Advertisers, address: ARMAND B&cGuf, Business Manager 


531 West 123rd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 


Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College 
Address correspondence to: 
1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 
Published regularly since 1924 
Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
Annual subscription, $2.00 
For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, address 
Professor Joseph Rossi, Bascom Hall 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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SPANISH TEXT 
WALL MAPS 


You will find on page 29 of our new catalog number 22 a rather good 


assortment of Spanish text Geographical Wall Maps. Write also for 
Bulletin 2421S. 


On pages 38 and 39 of alias 22 you will find illustrations and de- 
scriptions of our BOLTON-KING HISPANIC AMERICA SERIES of 
16 colored maps, 44 x 32 inches in size. These maps are in Spanish and 
English Text. 


GEOGRAPHIC ATLAS OF THE REPUBLIC OF ARGENTINA, 34 
maps 11 x 15% inches. 2] page index, Spanish text (H70) , $4.50. 
For many years we have been headquarters for foreign text school wall 
maps, Spanish, French, German and Italian. 


It would give us pleasure to hear from you. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Maps—Globes—Charts—Pictures 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 


Ready in October 
An attractive new reader for intermediate classes 
UNA MONEDA DE ORO 


Y OTROS CUENTOS MEXICANOS MODERNOS 


By RuTH STANTON, Scripps College 
and LoutsE Lopcg, formerly of Northwestern University 


Under the editorship of EpuarDo NEALE SILVA, University of Wisconsin 


An unusually interesting and well-edited collection of sixteen stories 
portraying different phases of Mexican life and written by contempo- 
tary Mexican authors. The text is designed for third or fourth semester 
college Spanish, and includes a general introduction, biographical in- 
troductions and sketches, notes on the stories, and questions to serve 
as a guide for conversation and discussion. The first text to appear 
under Harper's new Spanish editor, Eduardo Neale-Silva. 


Price $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS °¢ 49 East 33d St., New York 16 
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HISPANIC Bulletin of Spanish 
REVIEW Studies 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 


search in the Hispanic Languages A Quarterly Review for All 


Interested in Spanish 

: Published by the UNIVERSITY OF EB. ALLISON PEERS, Editor 
| PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
Z J. P.WickersHam Crawrorp, Founder Annual iption $4.50, 
M. Romera-Navarro and 

Orts H. Green, Editors 
‘ E. B. WiutiaMs, Business Manager BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
STUDIES 
’ Subscription price, $4.00 a year 
} ° College Hall, University of Pennsyl- University of ren 
r vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania England 


The official publication of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


is a periodical indispensable to those connected with the teaching of 

the German language and literature because it stresses educational 

and pedagogical problems which confront every American teacher 

a of German. Since its inception in 1928, the GERMAN QUARTERLY 

has enjoyed the confidence of a large group of discriminating 
readers widely distributed throughout the continent. 


Editor: Business Manager 

Hersert H. J. 

University of Cincinnati 
niversity of Ci 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 
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: Subscription is $2.00 per year 

: the issues appearing in 

m January, March, May, and November. 

Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Tro New Recorded Courses by “Decca” for 
the Teaching and Learning of 
Spanish and French 


“DECCA SPANISH COURSE” An advanced course by Prof. Lester 
Crocker and Isabel Brugada. This course is in the form of a play, an ab- 
sorbing mystery drama, “Las Aventuras de Roberto Martin.” It com- 
prises 16 ten-inch double-faced records that will play on any phonograph 
or phono-radio. It also includes a grammar book, a play book, a dictionary 
and two albums. Two of the lessons are of instruction-pronunciation and 
the other 30 of dialogue-conversation. Performed by a cast of 18 male 
and female actors and one female singer. 

Price complete including federal tax $41.88 


‘“DECCA FRENCH COURSE” An advanced course by Prof. Lester 
Crocker and Mme. Simone David. This course is also in the form of a 
play, “Les Aventures de Robert Martin” and follows in the number of 
records, books and albums the same lines as the Spanish course described 
above. Performed by an outstanding cast of 20 French actors. 

Price complete including Federal Tax $41.88 


*In preparation: “Decca’s” Portuguese and Italian courses 


Please remit with your order. We will ship by American Express and you 
pay transportation charges upon receipt. 


CASTELLANOS-MOLINA CORPORATION 
144 West 72nd Street New York 23, N.Y. 


_ Headquarters for Latin American Music and Records since 1905 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 


ALLYN ANp Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts; 11 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, New York; 2231 South Park Way, Chicago 16, Illinois; 181 Peach- 
tree Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; 560 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California; 
703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 


AmericAN Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York; 300 
Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois ; 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts ; 91 Cone Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; 
1319 Young Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 121 Second Street, San Francisco 5, Cali- 
fornia. 


D. Appteton-Century Company, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York. 


CotumsBiA University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


F. S. Crorrs aNnp Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
Tuomas Y. CroweLt Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
Denoyer-Geprert Company, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

D. C. Divray, Inc., 240 West 23rd Street, New York 11, New York. 

Funk AND WaGNALLs Company, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


GInn AND Company, Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts; 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York; 2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois; 165 
Luckie Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 1510 Young Street, Dallas, Texas; 
199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio; 45 Second Street, San Francisco 5, 
California ; 863 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada; 7 Queen Square, South- 
ampton Row, London, W.C.1, England. 


HARPER AND Brotuers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. 
Harvarp University Press, 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
Hastincs House, 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, New York. 


D. C. Heats anp Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 180 
Varick Street, New York 14, New York; 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Illinois ; 29 Pryor Street N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 182 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5, California; 713 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 182 High Holborn 
(George G. Harrap and Company), London, W.C. 1, England; 517 Wellington 
Street (The Copp-Clark Company, Limited), Toronto 2-B, Ontario, Canada. 


Henry Hott anp Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York; 600 West 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois ; 536 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Cali- 


fornia. 
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HoucutTon Mirriin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts; 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York; 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois; 
715 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 39 Harris Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; 500 
Howard Street, San Francisco 5, California. 


Tue Jonns Hopkins Press, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
A.rrep A. Knopr, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
LincuapHone Institute, 35 R.C.A, Building, New York 20, New York. 
Loncmans, GREEN AND Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 


Tue MacmiLran Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York; 2459 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois; 240 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 500 
Spring Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 350 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, 
California; Ross Avenue and Akard Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 


McGraw-Hut Boox Company, INc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 
Mipwest Boox Company, 1811 South Pershing Road, Lincoln 2, Nebraska. 

W. W. Norton anp Company, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 

* Tue Opyssey Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Oxrorp University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
RINEHART AND ComPANY, INc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Tue Ronatp Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York. 


Cartes Scrrpner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York; 600 West 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois; 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts ; 274 Spring Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 55 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 5, California. 


Strver Burpett Company, 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York; 221 East 20th 
Street, Chicago 16, Illinois; 111 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5, Cali- 
fornia. 


oo? “7 Uncar Pusuisuinc Company, 105 East 24th Street, New York 10, Nev 
or 


Unversity or Cuicaco Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Tue University or Norta Carotina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Banxs UpsHAw anp Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 

Witcox ANp Fottetr Company, 1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Yave Universtry Press, 143 Elm Street, New Haven 7, Connecticut. 
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To enable libraries, educational institutions, and individuals to com- 
plete their files of HISPANIA, the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese will be glad to 
supply back numbers, WHEN AVAILABLE, at the following scale of 
prices. (Many issues are completely out of stock and exceedingly hard 
to obtain. Prospective purchasers are asked to bear this in mind. All 
prices are postpaid.) 


PRICES OF BACK NUMBERS (UNBOUND) OF HISPANIA 


Year Number of issues Price per issue Price per volume 
1918 a $2.00 $8.00 
1919-1926, inclusive 6 1,30 9.00 
1927-1931, inclusive 6 1.25 7.50 
1932 5 1.00 5.00 
1933 4 1,00 4.00 
1934 b 1.00 5.00 
1935-1936, inclusive 4 1.00 4.00 
1937-1944, inclusive 4 75 3.00 
1945 and current 4 50 2.00 


Please remit, in advance, by check or money order made payable to HISPANIA. 


PURCHASE OF BACK NUMBERS OF HISPANIA 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association will purchase back oumbers, in good, clean 
condition, of certain issues at the following rates: 


1918 to 1931, inclusive -75 each 
1932 to 1946, inclusive .50 each 


URGENTLY NEEDED 


Vol. I, 1918 February, May, October 
Vol. II, 1919 February, November 
Vol. III, 1920 February, March 

Vol. IV, 1921 February, March 

Vol. V, 1922 February 

Vol. VII, 1924 February 

Vol. XXIII, 1940 February, December 
Vol. XXVII, 1944 February 


If you have back numbers that you would like to sell to the Association, please send a 
list of those you have available to the Secretary-Treasurer. DO NOT SEND ANY BACK 
NUMBERS UNTIL YOU HAVE HEARD FROM THE SECRETARY-TREASURER IN 
REPLY TO YOUR OFFER. THE ASSOCIATION ALREADY HAS AN AMPLE SUPPLY 
OF CERTAIN NUMBERS. 


Address all orders and communication regarding back numbers to: 


GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 
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among the new Crofts books 


VIDA GAUCHA 


By Hilario Saenz and Lloyd D. Teale 
University of Nebraska 


Just published! This epic of gaucho life provides colorful and interesting reading for late 
second and third year students, In addition to the vocabulary at the back of the book, 
footnotes provide an explanation of the rich, spicy idiom of the native Argentine, The 
interest and charm of the text are further enhanced by numerous reproductions—one in 
full color—of paintings from gaucho life by F. Molina Campos. 

220 pages, $1.90 


CRONICA del ALBA 


By Ramon J. Sender 
Published in the late spring, this charming tale of a romantic and heroic childhood in 
Aragon is enjoying an immediate success in college classes—for the pure beauty of the 
Castilian prose and for the realistic handling of characters and plot. 

“My praise for this book is unreserved. The story itself should take rank with the classic 
treatments of boyhood experience of Anatole France and of Mark Twain, with a pungency 
and freshness all its own.”—N. W. Eddy, University of Michigan. FoR LATE SECOND OR 
THIRD YEAR READING. 231 pages, $1.75 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
SPANISH AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Hespelt - Leonard - Reid - Crow - Englekirk 
With the publication of this long-awaited companion volume to An Outline History of 
Spanish American Literature, an adequate selection of the writings of important South 
American authors is available for the first time for students of Spanish American Literature. 
AVAILABLE IN TWO EDITIONS: Complete in one volume (xxii + 824 pages) $5.00; In 
TWo voLuMEs: Volume I. Cortés to Ricardo Palma (xii +- 425 pages) ; Volume II, Gutiérrez 
Najera to Neruda (xvi +- 400 pages) each $3.00. Complete table of contents on request. 


101 Fifth Avenue FF, S, CROFTS & CO. New York 3, N.Y. 
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LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY PAPER OF NEW YORK 
SPANISH LES.ONS 


World news through AP & UP cable Special news from Spain, Central and 

service South America 

School news for teachers and students Book reviews—music notes—radio 
LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 


BOOK DEPARTMENT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Over 4,000 titles Spanish and Hispanic-American 
(18,000 volumes) from American re- music for piano and orchestra— 
publics and Spain phonograph records 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $9.00; 6 mos., $5.00; 3 mos., $3.00. Special rates for class- 
room use. Write for free catalog of books for sale. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 


Texas State College for Women and the Municipal and State Governments 
of Saltillo and Coahuila, Mexico 


announce the 
SEVENTH SESSION 
of their 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH 
July 17-August 28, 1947 
Faculty of Educators from Mexico and the United States 
COLLEGE CREDIT FOR ALL COURSES 
Songs Conversation in Spanish Dances 
Elementary Courses Advanced Courses 
Inter-American Workshop 
Mexican Folklore Graduate Courses 
Special Methods for Teachers of Spanish 
Mountain Climate 
For full information, write 


Professor Rebecca Switzer 
Box 3897, T.S.C.W., Denton, Texas 
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e e CROWELL TEXTS « 


FIRST SPANISH GRADED READER 


by Guillermo Hall and Jose D. Ofiate. Illustrated by 
Howard W. Willard. (1942) 
Cultural and informational reading material introducing 
the most frequently occurring words, idioms, and construc- 
tions in the Spanish language. 

196 pages $1.40 


SELECTED SPANISH SHORT STORIES 


by Robert R. Ashburn (1943) 
Excellent reading material for second-year students. New 


visible vocabulary. 
310 pages $1.75 
SPANISH AT SIGHT PORTUGUESE AT SIGHT 
By Alexander Gode. Illus- 
by Edgard Cirlin. (1943) trates. 
96 pages $1.75 96 pages $1.75 


These helpful books introduce a new and practically painless method of 
approach to foreign languages—through humor and pictures. 


There has been no price increase in any CROWELL text or OBS 
manual since before Pearl Harbor. Z 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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INFORMATION FOR CONTRIBUTORS TO HISPANIA 
1. Manuscript should be typed (double-spaced). 


2. Underscore (a) titles of books, journals, and periodicals; (b) foreign 
words (unless the entire article is in a foreign language). 


3. Enclose in quotation marks (a) titles of articles in periodicals; (b) chap- 
ter titles in books; (c) titles of addresses at meetings. 


4. In citations, write III, 476; not vol, III, p. 476. 


5. Number footnotes consecutively throughout an article, except an explana- 
tory note to title (such as “A paper read at the Annual Meeting,” and 
the like), which should be indicated by an asterisk. 


6. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and scenes of 
plays; Roman numerals for volumes, “parts,” and acts of plays. 


7. Capitalize all important words in English titles (i.e., do not follow the 
Library of Congress system) ; in Spanish titles, capitalize the first word 
and proper nouns only, except in titles of periodicals, in which all im- 
portant words should be capitalized (i.e., Revista Hispdnica Moderna). 


8. Author's name and address (preferably school or university connection, 
if any) should appear at the head of the article, after the title, not at 
the end. 


9. Do not abbreviate names of periodicals, titles of series, or titles of works. 
Examples: Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, Modern Language Notes, 
Historia de la literatura espaiola; not BAE, MLN, Hist. de la lit. esp. 


10. Spell out all round numbers or simple numbers used in the text of an 
article, including ordinals; use figures only for numbers over one hun- 
dred (except even hundreds and thousands). Examples: twenty-five 
pages, three thousand years ago, the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 
not 25 pages, 3000 years ago, the 19th and 20th ce:ituries. 


11. The following abbreviations are permissible: vol., p., pp., 1, Il, v., vv., 
op. cit., ibid., f. 


12. In listing textbooks (and other books), use the following style: Hits, E. C., 
and Forp, J. D. M., First Spanish Course. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1941. Cloth. Maps. Illustrated. vi, 410 pp. Price, $1.56. 


13. Proofs will be sent to authors direct from the printers’, accompanied by 
forms for ordering reprints if desired. Proofs should be corrected and re- 
turned to the Editor, if possible within twenty-four hours of their receipt. 


14. Unless reprints are ordered when proofs are returned, they cannot be sup- 
plied at prices quoted, and may not be obtainable at all. 
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READERS 


EASY SPANISH AMERICAN READER 
By R. L. Grismer, M. M. Molinos, E. D. Corbett 
1945. 100 pp. 12 halftones. * $1.85 


For beginners. Based on Latin American history, geog- 
raphy and customs, this book is lively, attractive and 
easy. 


CUENTOS DEL SUR 
Edited by Alberto Vazquez 
1944 256 pp. $2.00 


For second year classes. An anthology of twelve popular 
short stories of well known authors from Argentina, 
Chile and Uruguay. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


BRIEF SPANISH COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
By Alberto Vazquez and F. E. Guyer 


1943 218 pp. $1.85 


A basic, conversational text including reading, transla- 
tion, and exercise material. Presenting essential prin- 
ciples in a natural and logical arrangement. 


PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR 
By A. R. Seymour and A. E. Smithers 
Second Edition. 1940. 260 pp. $1.50 


From the standpoint of English grammar, making the 
principles more readily understood. 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH COMPOSITION 
By S. L. Mitchell 
1938 163 pp. $1.50 
For seco. d and third year students. Presents material 


on Mexican life and customs, 


GRAMMARS 
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Just 
Published 


DIVRY’S 
HANDY 


SPANISH- 
ENGLISH 
AND 


ENGLISH 


SPANISH 
DICTIONARY 


The most complete, reliable and up so-dots pocket 
Dictionary, listing all Spanish an i 

in current use—over 60,000—including many 
of the latest technical, scientific and milita 
terms. Also contains Elements of Grammar, full 
list of Irregular Verbs, Cities with their popula- 
tions, Colored Maps, etc. Indispensable to stu- 
dents, translator usiness men, etc. 536 pages, 
3% x 6%, flexible leatherette binding. 

Postpaid $2.00 With Indexes $2.50 

On sale at leading bookstores 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers 
293 Seventh Avenue, New York 


FIELD COURSE IN 
SPANISH 


Summer—1947 

(Last week of June to Labor Day) 

Sponsored by Universidad 

Nacional de Colombia 
(Bogota) 

2 courses in Spanish, Intermediate 
and Advanced, conducted by Prof. 
José Sanchez, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Courses begin at Evanston, Ill. 
Travel by plane through Mexico, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Santo 
Domingo, Jamaica, Cuba. Stay 4 or 
6 weeks in Bogota. 
Limited party. Return trip by boat if 
available. Credits granted by the 
National University of Colombia. 


For further details write to 
Prof. José Sanchez, Dept. of Ro- 
mance Languages, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 


SPANISH AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES 
Subscription service, new or renewal 
Benefit of Scholarship Fund of Sigma 
Delta Pi, the National Spanish 
Honor Society 


Order from F. Dewey Amner, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio 


Special Teaching Offer: TIEMPO 
$.10 per copy in orders of five or more 
to one address for 4 or more weeks. 


Suggested Yearly Subscriptions: Tiempo, 
$6.00 ($3.50 for six months), Atlantida, 
$2.60; Cuadernos Americanos, $5.00; 
Radio Guia, $1.50; Revista Geogrdfica 
Americana, $4.00; El Hijo Prédigo, 
$5.00; Hoy, $12.00 ($7.00 for six 
months); Billiken $3.40 ($1.85 for six 
months), and many others. 


Write for list. 


; 


SYMPOSIUM 


A Journal Devoted to 
Modern Foreign Languages and 
Literatures 


Volume |, Number! November 1946 


Articles of varied nature and 
interest by 


F. Baldensperger, R. K. Bergethon, 
S. Gilman, R. A. Hall, Jr., U. T. 
Holmes, Jr., R. Levy, B. Q. Mor- 
gan, M. A. Pei, A. Scholz, A. H. 
Schutz, E. Torner, L. A. Wylie. 
Reviews, Briefer Mentions, Notes. 


$2 perissue $3 per year (2 issues) 
Address: 


SYMPOSIUM, 313 Hall of Languages 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
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For Second Year Courses 


SPANISH REVIEW 
GRAMMAR 


By H. LOSS, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Carleton College 


HIS is an excellent all-round grammar with the aim of cover- 
ing, simply and clearly, those materials generally accepted 
as essential review for second-year Spanish. 


SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR by Loss, has a large number 
of adoptions, including Colgate, Swarthmore, Brown, Princeton, 
University of Kentucky, University of California at Los Angeles, 
Colby, University of Arizona, University of Oregon, University of 
New Mexico, Northwestern, etc. 


Features 


@ Stresses the mastery of a basic group of words and constructions rather 
than the obtaining of an uncertain knowledge of a broad general list. 


©@ Grammatical principles are extensively analyzed so that the student under- 
stands the rules thoroughly when he comes to them. 


@ Introduces helpful advanced material and sheds light on subjects often 
left unexplained, or incompletely analyzed. 


@ Exercises are varied and ample and include selections taken from standard 
authors, thus providing the student with “real” Spanish. 


@ Reading material deals with the important aspects of South American 
history before the establishment of the republics. 
272 PAGES, $2.00 


Consider also — 


Nuestros Vecinos Mexicanos by Macy-Rudd. $2.00 
Spanish Grammar by Dale-Bergin. $2.00 

La Guerra Moderna by Sanchez. $1.50 

Spanish Short Stories by Olmsted-Grismer. $1.75 
Cuban Short Stories by Gonzdlez-Husson. $1.25 
Seven Spanish Plays by McCoy. $1.00 

Un Viaje A Cuba by Nunn-Van Scoy. $1.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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A Leading Textbook for Beginning College Courses 
BEGINNING SPANISH 
Latin American Culture 


By S. HENpRIX, Ohio State University 


This distinctive textbook for beginning classés in Spanish is steadily 
growing in popularity, for three very good reasons: (1) It applies 
the direct method with outstanding success to the acquisition of 
a reading and speaking knowledge of Spanish, the treatment of 
gtammar being wholly functional. (2) The reading matter is 
concerned wholly with Latin American culture, and is more inter- 
esting and informative than the usual subject matter of beginning 
texts, (3) The text is unusually attractive in typography and for- 
mat. It includes 22 maps and 50-odd photographs of Latin Ameri- 
can scenes. 


243 pages $2.20 


HARPER & BROTHERS ° 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW EDITION 
of the 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


for the study of 
SPANISH—FRENCH—GERMAN—ITALIAN 
New 1946 Electrically Transcribed Recordings 


This new up-to-date method, in distribution only for the past few 
months, has already gained nation-wide recognition, particularly in edu- 
cational institutions, as a valuable aid to the foreign language instructors 
for classroom study. 

Hundreds of colleges, high schools, and secondary schools have already 
accepted these new courses, and they are now an important part of their 
foreign language curriculum. 


Teachers and instructors are particularly invited to a ten-day free trial 
examination of a completely new Language Phone Course in the lan- 
guage of their choice. Send in immediately for the free 16-page pros- 

us which will also include the ten-day free invitation blank. Write to 
Seve. H2, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE OFFER TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ONLY 
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Spanish Plays for Classroom Use 


NUESTRAS MUJERES 
(Comedia Dramatica en Tres Actos) 
por Aurelio Hidalgo 
Edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary 
By Louis G. ZELSON 


Professor and Chairman of Foreign Languages, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege and Lecturer in Spanish, University College, Washington Uni- 
versity, Saint Louis. 


This is the first adaptation for study in high schools and colleges of a play by this modern 
Mexican author who has served as administrador of the famous Teatro Degallado of 
Guadalajara since 1924. One of the best plays to come from our southern neighbors, 
NUESTRAS MUJERES is couched in good, effective current speech that abounds in the 
most common idioms and is made up, for the most part, of high-frequency vocabulary. 
The plot is gripping, the dialogue is simple, courteous, and free of improprieties. 

(Available December 1, 1946) 


CINCO COMEDIAS 
By Corrie THOMPSON 


These five original plays depicting the exuberant nature of the fun-loving Mexican are 
especially well suited for use in classroom reading or production by first year high school 
Spanish classes, Each play is explained in a prologue which aids the non-Spanish-speaking 
member of the audience to enjoy the action-packed comedy. The illustrations by the 
author are attractive, and the vocabulary is complete. 


Paper, 47 pages, Ulustrated $.56 


COMEDIAS INTERPRETADAS 
By KATHERINE DUNIWAY 


This attractively illustrated volume contains eight original plays for study and presenta- 
tion by first- and second-year high school classes in Spanish. The brief speeches by the 
intérprete make it possible for people who know no Spanish to enjoy the stage production. 
The book contains stage production notes. The vocabulary is complete, comprising about 
1,200 words. 

Cloth, 122 pages, $1.00 


FURNESS TEST OF AURAL COMPREHENSION 


IN SPANISH 
By EpNA LUE FURNESS 


This test is in two forms: Form A and Form B. It is designed to measure the ability of 
high school and college students to understand and comprehend spoken Spanish. The 
teacher’s manual gives detailed instructions for administering the tests and tentative norms 
for various levels of high school and college. A distribution sheet accompanies each package 
of tests. 

Net price per package of 25 tests, including copy of manual and distribution sheet . .$1.50 
Each test in less than package lots ............. +10 


BANKS UPSHAW AND COMPANY 
707 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas 
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DRYDEN PRESS 


Standard Texts: 


IN STOCK—READY TO SHIP 


DEL RIO & DEL RIO 
DEL SOLAR HISPANICO 


A full, semester’s reading for the intermediate college level. Subtitled: 
“Lecturas de literatura espafiola e hispanoamericana.” Widely adopted. 


CENTENO & SALAS 
REUNION EN MEXICO 


A standard text with many colleges since its publication in 1941, because 
of the “castizo” quality of the conversations and its rare humor. 


LEVY: 
PRESENT-DAY SPANISH 


“A monument of originality,” said the Modern Language Review. Widely 
used to teach “the Spanish that cannot be learned from books.” 


VALLE-INCLAN & SALAS 
SONATA DE PRIMAVERA 


An acknowledged literary masterpiece in an edition widely praised for its 
editorial excellence and striking typographic beauty. Widely adopted. 


LEVY: 
QUINCE CUENTOS POPULARES 


Scientifically graded for difficulty. “The best work of acknowledged mas- 
ters, brought within the range of second-year classes”—Modern Lang. J our. 


GIESE & SALAS: 
SPANISH GRAMMAR AND READER 


NUNEMAKER: 
EL DONCEL (LARRA) 


Complete Catalog on Request 


The Dryden Press - New York 16 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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DRYDEN PRESS 


New 1946 Books: 


ALREADY ISSUED THIS YEAR 


AMERICO CASTRO: 
IBEROAMERICA: REVISED 


Comments on this Revised and Enlarged edition of Castro’s Iberoamérica 
are even more laudable than those evoked by the original work. “It 
deserves wide circulation because Castro’s views are mature and free 
from prejudice,” writes Professor Gallo-Ruiz (U. of Michigan) ... and 
his statement has already been confirmed by numerous adoptions. “The 


text has been thoroughly recast: there are 40 pages of beautiful halftones 
and 4 full-color maps. 


DEL RIO & HESPELT: 
LECTURAS HISPANICAS: BOOK ONE 


Based on an entirely new plan, this book combines a conversational ap- 
proach to reading with a reading approach to conversation. Text appears 
on the righthand page; questions geared to the text appear on the facing 
page. Irregular verbs are starred and there are extensive footnotes. (Lec- 
twras Hispénicas follows the plan used in another Dryden text that won 
100 adoptions between May and October: Lectures Frangaises, by Ernst 
and Schwartz) 


GRISMER & KEATING: 
SPANISH CONVERSATION FOR BEGINNERS 


“The best book of its kind for beginners,” says Professor Andrade 
(DePauw U.). This book can be used after only a few weeks of instruc- 
tion. Each lesson is divided into frases stiles, a short story of everyday 
affairs, questions on the story, and thoroughly delightful illustrations. 


DEL RIO & PETTY: 
MISERICORDIA (GALDOS) 


For second year, this edition of Galdés’ master ae novel is provided with 
ample footnotes, complete vocabulary, and special introductions addressed 
to American students. (Text abridged.) Attractive format. 


Examination Copies on Request 


The Dryden Press - New York 16 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Linguaphone Aids Teachers 
To Vitalize the Study of 
SPANISH 


Many teachers of Spanish are finding the Linguaphone set in Con- 
versational Spanish of most helpful assistance in making the study 
of the language real and life-like. The appeal to EAR and EYE, 
the Linguaphone electrical recordings, and illustrated texts spur 
interest and encourage speech and aid the memory. 


Eight native cultured voices are heard on the Linguaphone set in 
Conversational Spanish: 


Prof. ANTONIO PASTOR, Prof. E. ALLISON PEERS, Liv- 
D.Phil., Litt., Spanish, Uni- erpool University 
versity of London 

Prof. FEDERICO DE ONfS, J- UGIDOS, Professor Menén- 
Ph.D., Alfonso XIII Chair of  4¢2 Pelayo Institute, Santan- 
versity. Spani partment, 

Prof. JORGE GUILLEN, Lit 
erature, University of Seville I 

Dr. JOAQUIN CASALDUERO, L. DE BAEZA, University of 
Spanish, Cambridge Univer- Madrid, Author of “Brighter 
sity Spanish” 


Get a Linguaphone Spanish set into your classroom and see the 
added interest and stimulation to speech on the part of your stu- 
dents. 


NEW! 


SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 


by PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has 
made this definitive recording on five double-faced ten-inch records. 
Complete with Textbook in Album, $15.00. 


Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35 R.C.A. Building New York 20, N.Y. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


OFFICIAL BALLOT FOR OFFICERS, 1947 


CHESTER H. STRATTON, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
submits to the members of the Association the following nominations 
for officers for the calendar year 1947. Any member may substitute 
any desired name for any post by writing it in the space provided. 
Vote by placing a cross in the space to the right of the name of a 


nominee or a substitute. 


PRESIDENT (1947) (one-year term) 
ELSIE I. JAMIESON, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania O 


THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT (1947-1949) (three-year term) 
LEAVITT O. WRIGHT, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon O 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (1947-1949) (three-year term) 
VOTE FOR TWO 


JEAN C. ROBERTSON, Junior College, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 


IRVING A. LEONARD, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL BALLOT AS DIRECTED ON THE OTHER SIDE 
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DIRECTIONS 


After filling out your ballot, mail it—before December 26—to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association : 

Graypon S. De Lanp 

DzNnIson UNIVERSITY 

GRANVILLE, OHIO 


Place your name and address in the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 
Write “BALLOT” in the lower left-hand corner. This will enable the 
Secretary-Treasurer to determine whether you are entitled to vote before 
passing the ballots on to the tellers. Only members in good standing (i.e., 
who have paid their dues for the calendar year 1946) are entitled to vote. 


Or, drop in Ballot Box when you register, if you plan to attend the Annual 


Meeting, to be held at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D.C., December 
29-31, 1946. 


To be counted, all ballots must be in the hands of the Secretary by Sunday, 
December 29. 


Encourage. 


AWARD A.A.T.S.P. MEDALS “FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH” 


Apply to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, PROFESSOR 
GRAYDON S. DE LAND, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, or the 
nearest regional distributor. 

REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 
JupirH CHEVOLA, 3622 Bronx Boulevard, New York 67, N.Y. 


Jane C. Watson, 927 Dem Street, Evanston, III. 
Mera M. Gorpoy, State College, San José, Calif. 
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It is our hope that we will have all the 
reading texts listed below available this 
fall, through the winter, and in the spring. 


CUENTOS Y VERSOS AMERICANOS Edited by Donald D. Walsh 
A variety of lively and entertaining readings from thirteen Spanish Ameri- 
can countries. Price, $1.65 


CUENTOS CONTEMPORANEOS Edited by Doris K. Arjona and Edith 


F. Helman 
Eighteen short stories by some of the most distinguished writers of modern 
Spain. Price, $1.85 


SEIS RELATOS AMERICANOS _ Edited by Donald D. Walsh 
Six important Spanish American novelists are represented in this outstand- 
ing collection of intermediate readings. Price, $1.85 


EL ZARCO ~ A novel by Ignacio Manuel Altamirano. 
Edited by Raymond L. Grismer and Miguel Ruelas Price, $1.85 


EL INDIO ~ A novel by Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes. 
Edited by E. Herman Hespelt Price, $1.85 


LAS LANZAS COLCRADAS ~ An historical novel by Arturo Uslar Pietri. 
Edited by Donald D. Walsh Price, $1.85 


MAMA ~ A play by Gregorio Martinez Sierra 
Edited by Margaret S. Husson Price, $1.85 


JUAN BELMONTE ~ A biography by Manuel Chaves Nogales 
Edited by Caroline Bourland and Edith F. Helman Price, $1.85 


CUATRO COMEDIAS ~ Edited by John M. Hill and Mabel M. Harlan 
Four representative plays by the lite-- -y giants of the Golden Age. 
Price, $3.75 


College Department 
W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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Just published—A new conversational grammar 
for teaching everyday spoken Spanish in college classes 


PRACTICAL SPANISH 
By LAUREL H. TURK, DePauw University 


© With the chief emphasis on oral work, this text provides also a basic 
preparation for reading and writing in Spanish. 
© A didlogo or topical conversation on some daily-life interest is the 
basis of each lesson. 
© Vocabulary, idiom study, pronunciation, grammar, and oral practice 
are all based on the didlogo. 
© The student builds up his foundation entirely with reference to the 
living, practical Spanish of daily use. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


To be published in 1947 


BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE 
GRAMMAR 


By MARIA pe LOURDES SA PEREIRA 
‘Teachers College, Columbia 


Phonetic Introduction and Transcription by 
ROBERT A. HALL, Jr., Cornell University 


e For beginning courses in Portuguese in college and high school. 


© This coming new gtammar will fill the present need for an up-to-date, 
complete, topical treatment of Portuguese grammar with first place given 
to Brazilian usage. 


© Contains thirty-five lessons, with verb appendix and vocabularies. 


@ Oral practice material and reading selections, in fluent, conversational 
language, are rich in current, idiomatic expressions. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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